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The Control of Industrial Combinations 


from the Social Standpoint 


by 
René HoFFHERR 


That there is a constant interdependence between the activities 
of combinations of capital and of labour is obvious, as was 
recognised by Article 427 of the Treaty of Versailles, when it assigned 
to the International Labour Organisation the duty of promoting the 
general application of the principle of “ the right of association for 
all lawful purposes by the employed as well as by the employers ”. 
However beneficial, this right is yet open to abuse; just as certain 
excesses of labour combinations may sometimes incidentally affect 
the general prosperity, so too, combinations of capital may incident- 
ally injure the workers, whether regarded as producers or as consumers. 

The result is that in many lawsuits between cartels, or between 
cartels and independent firms, the tendency of the judges in many 
countries, especially Germany and the United States, is to take into 
consideration, besides the interests of the parties, those of the workers, 
who may suffer from certain repercussions of the dispute. Such a 
tendency is by no means incompatible with the fairly general wish 
of the legislature to legalise the status of industrial agreements, which 
are considered elements of value in both economic and social progress. 


I 


HILE recognising the legitimacy of the right of labour 

\ \ combination, the laws of most countries admit that this right 
may be abused, and that abuse should be punished by civil penalties 
For instance, the British Act of 1876, which abolished the criminal 
liability of combinations, made no reference to the question of 
civil liability, but in spite of this the courts were not long in declar- 
ing the civil unlawfulness of certain forms of trade union coercion’. 
And the freedom of the trade unions from all civil liability, estab- 
lished by the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, has been only temporary, 





1 Cf. the judicial decisions of 1901 in Quinn v, Leathem (A.C. 538 et seq.), and 
in the Taff Vale Case (A.C. 426). 
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for the recent Act of 29 July 1927, in its provisions against malicious 
picketing, explicitly restored the principle that the.right of labour 
association may be abused!. 

Similarly, in France, section 414 of the Penal Code, which had 
struck at labour associations, was repealed, but civil penalties 
remain in force for cases where trade union weapons, such as the 
strike or black list, are used for ends foreign to the interests of the 
trade. 

In the United States, finally — to take only the illustrations 
afforded by these three great countries — the courts are constantly 
widening the idea of the abuse of the right of labour association. 
The tendency has been, in the first place, very generally to admit 
the right of prosecuting leaders of labour unions*; secondly, to 
allow individual suits against each member based on the wrongful 
acts of their leaders* ; and lastly, to establish the financial liability 
of the union itself. 

The precise limits within which the right of labour combination 
may be exercised without abuse are difficult to determine. In 
England the principle of conspiracy, in France that of the abuse 
of rights, in the United States that of public policy, have in fact 
been used to justify singularly vague judicial interpretations 
intended to protect what the judge conceived to be the public 
interest. 

Now the movement for the organisation of labour on a trade 
basis is paralleled by a similar movement for the organisation of 
capital. If we admit that the right of labour combination may be 
abused, it would seem that in other respects we should also recognise 
_the possibility of certain” abuses of the right of combination of 
undertakings, and that limits circumscribing certain harmful effects 
of commercial competition should be assigned by law on social 
grounds. Spontaneous and unlimited competition used no doubt 





1 Cf. Paul Pic : ““Réforme de la législation anglaise des . . . trade unions mise en 
paralléle avec le statut francais des syndicats professionnels ”’, in Recueil hebdo- 
madaire Dalloz, 21 July 1927. 

* Cf. St. Germain v. Bakery Union, 97 Wash. 282, 166 Pac. 665, L.R.A. 1917, 
F. 824; Barnes v. Chicago Typographical Union, 232, 1, 402, 83 N.N. 932, 14 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 1150, 122 Am. St. Rep. 129; Branson v. Industrial Workers of the 
World, 30 Nov. 270, 95 Pac. 354. 

’ In the famous Danbury Hatters case (Loewe v. Lawlor), 208 U.S. 274, 28 Supr. 
Ct. 301 (1908), 235 U.S. 522, 35 Supr. Ct. 170 (1915), the courts sentenced the 
175 workers belonging to the Hatters’ Union to pay $300,000 damages for a boycott 
in which most of the accused had had no part. They were held guilty of continu- 
ing their membership of the Union although aware of the boycotting action taken 
by the Union leaders. 
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to be considered an inviolable principle, the very soul of commerce. 
But that was at a time when the undertakings competing in the 
market were more or less of a size; the growth of any one was 
kept in bounds by that of all the others, so that there resulted a 
certain equilibrium on the market, where prices reflected the 
average of a number of independent demands. That this is still 
so now at a time of violent inequalities between undertakings may 
be doubted. Surely unbridled competitition means the abusive 
crushing of the weak by the strong, and suggests the possibility 
of attacks on the freedom of trade similar in kind to attacks on 
the freedom of work. 

Here, too, the problem is how to recognise whether these 
restraints, which are the beginnings of the abuse of the right of busi- 
ness combination, are lawful or not. Various mechanical criteria 
have indeed been used by the courts, but it is precisely the purpose of 
this study to show how inadequate these criteria are in the face of 
a market which is passing out of the control of automatic forces, 
and becoming dependent on the efforts of large industrial combina- 
tions to impose on it their will and discipline. The very rapidity 
of the rise of these groups places them in a position of economic 


ascendancy, enabling them to bend to their will, not merely the 
undertakings that remain outside, but the public as a whole. 
For this purpose they have recourse to forms of coercion, the effects 
of which may prove seriously harmful to the whole community, 
and particularly to the workers, over whom they hold threats of 
possible discharge and the dislocation of the market. 


II 


It is just these probable social effects of the action of industrial 
combinations which would seem to be more and more dictating 
the attitude of the courts and the legislature towards combinations 
of capital. In other words, it seems — and comparative examples 
will be given in proof of this contention — that the exercise of the 
right of combination inevitably entails limitations with a social 
purpose. The principle of such limitations was strikingly affirmed 
by the International Economic Conference held in May 1927 under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, when it urged that industrial 
agreements “ should not lead to an artificial rise in prices, which 
would injure consumers, and that they should give due consider- 
ation to the interests of the workers ” 
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If we consider only the position of the workers, we see that they 
run the risk of suffering from the harmful effects of the movement 
for industrial concentration in two ways — as workers and also 
as consumers. That the danger is particularly serious from the 
second point of view appears from the documentation prepared 
for the International Economic Conference, especially Professor 
QOualid’s report! ; but it would be vain to ignore the risks to which 
they are exposed solely in their capacity as producers, risks which 
become ever greater as the spread of cartels beyond national 
frontiers threatens wage earners with the unemployment likely 
to follow the transfer of quotas from one country to another. 

In their reciprocal demands, combinations of undertakings and 
combinations of workers tend to clash; and to clash in a wider 
field, as already appears from the example of the more advanced 
countries, such as the United States, where the whole history of 
organised capital and labour may be summed up in the opposition 
of two hardly reconcilable rights : property rights on the one hand, 
and personal rights on the other. 

Employers extend the idea of property so far as to consider 
labour an essential part of their industrial assets, and claim that 
the defence of their property should include respect for all their 
contracts of employment, present or future, and unhampered access 
of every kind to the labour market. 

Wage earners widen the conception of their personal rights to 
comprise the unlimited use of those subjective faculties of thought 
and powers of action which Locke had in mind when, in Chapter V 
of his T'reatise on Civil Government, he asserted as a fact beyond 
dispute that “every man has a property in his own person ”. 
With no less vigour they demand the unhampered development 
of this personality. 

This opposition became strikingly apparent nearly forty years 
ago, when the Sherman Act was being discussed. The workers 
may have succeeded in 1892 in getting labour combinations excepted 
from the provisions of the Act, in spite of their opponents’ conten- 
tion that the trade unions constituted monopolisers of labour and 
therefore restricted the freedom of the buyers of man-power. 
But they failed to protect themselves effectively at all times against 
judicial interpretations which, by twisting the Act, soon subjected 
them to the restrictions intended to apply to business combinations. 





1 William Ovatrp: The Social Effects of International Industrial Agreements ; 
report submitted to the International Economic Conference. 
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The American Federation of Labour had to have recourse to legis- 
lative action to obtain the inclusion in the Clayton Act of a clause 
recalling that “the labour of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce ”, and that “ nothing contained in the anti- 
Trust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and operation 
of labour . . . organisations ”. 

Yet a loophole remained ; for in section 20 the Clayton Act 
reserved the possibility of applying the Sherman Act in cases of 
“irreparable injury to property or to a property right”. In 
1921, the Supreme Court of the United States, accepting the wide 
conception of property rights formulated by the employers, pro- 
nounced judgment against a trade union which had organised a 
boycott of printing presses manufactured by a firm which was 
opposed to the closed shop. In the terms of the opinion of one of 
the judges, the Court held that acts which cause the destruction of 
a person’s property or business or interfere with him by destroying 
his custom or profits, constitute an irreparable injury.* 

More recently, on 11 April 1927, a group of twenty-four employ- 
ers’ organisations obtained the condemnation of a journeymen 
stone cutters’ union because certain members of the union had 
notified their employer of their refusal to work for him as long as 
he employed non-union stone, i.e. stone delivered by firms employ- 
ing non-unionists.2, In their opinions, the judges censured “a 
course of conduct which curtailed or threatened to curtail the 
natural flow of inter-State commerce of the building stone construc- 
tion industry to the grave disadvantage of producers, purchasers 
and the public”, and condemned strikes which “ threatened to 
restrain the petitioner’s market by taking from him his customers ”’. 
But two judges {of the Supreme {[Court, Judge Holmes [and 
Judge Brandeis, did not agree with this judgment. The opinion 
of the latter is suggestive. He first compared the weakness of the 
workers’ organisation — the average membership of the unions in 
which they were scattered was only 33 — with the cohesion of an 
employers’ organisation worth six million dollars, and with an 
aggregate turnover of fifteen million dollars. He next claimed 
that the members of the workers’ organisation had the right to 
respect its rules by refusing to work, and declared that “ if, on the 
undisputed facts of this case, refusal to work can be enjoined, 





1 Duplex Printing Company v. Deering, 254 U.S. 443. 
2 Bedford Cut Stone Company v. Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of 
North America. Cf. Legal Information Bulletin, May 1927, p. 5. © 
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Congress created, by the Sherman Law and the Clayton Act, an 
instrument for imposing restraints upon labour which reminds 
one of involuntary servitude”. He than dwelt again on the un- 
equal economic power of the two parties : 


It was held in United States v. Steel Corporation (251 U.S. 417) 
that capitalists were allowed to combine in a single corporation 50 per 
cent. of the steel industry of the United States, dominating the trade 
through its resources. In United States v. United Shoe Machinery 
(247 U.S. 32), it was held legal for capitalists to combine in a corporation 
practically the whole of the shoe machinery of the country, necessarily 
giving a position of dominance over shoe manufacturing in America. 
It would indeed be strange if Congress had by the same Act willed 
to deny to members of a small craft the right to co-operate in simply 
refraining from work, when that course was the only means of self- 
protection against a combination of militant and powerful employers. 
I cannot believe that Congress did so.? 


These extensive quotations from the opinions of American judges 
are intended solely to establish the antagonism between certain 
standpoints. In the name of property rights and personal rights 
respectively, the clash between them is becoming a “ very war of 
rights”. The growing interdependence between the markets of 


capital and of labour, both of which are steadily becoming wider, 
will make the opposition even more marked, besides complicating 
the work of the judge who tries to reconcile commercial competition 
with labour competition and to impose limitations on both in the 
interest of the public as a whole. 

The clash of interests may even affect a whole industrial occu- 
pation. Thus, the highest world tribunal, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague, was guided by a social criterion 
in its Advisory Opinion of 23 July 1926, in which it declared that 
the International Labour Organisation is competent to propose 
regulations which, in order to secure the protection of all workers 
employed in bakeries, restrict the rights of bakery employers work- 
ing on their own account. On this occasion, the Court had to 
choose between these two principles of personal freedom and 





1 We have chosen this statement by an eminent American judge from among 
many for quotation, because it so clearly brings out the disruptive tendencies in- 
herent in the growing inequality between the strength of the opposing organisations 
of employers and of workers, tendencies which may well be accentuated when the 
conflicts between capital and labour spread to the international field. In this 
connection it may be remembered that the rules of the International Steel Cartel, 
like the resolution of the Congress of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
held on 1 August 1927, provide for lockout and strike pay to be granted by one 


country to ahother. 
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occupational freedom, between which the courts of every country 
hesitate. The International Labour Office, in its memorandum 
submitted to the Court in support of the claim that the Organisation 
might regulate the personal work of the employers, indicated in 
advance the need of making a choice, when it stated that the regu- 
lation of the work of employers was not “an attack on the free 
exercise of an essential right of the individual”. For “ a distinction 
must be drawn between personal freedom and occupational freedom 
Personal freedom corresponds with the fundamental rights of the 
human being and in principle should be respected in all its aspects. 
Occupational freedom, on the other hand, is a corollary of an 
individual’s power to carry on his work in the way which suits 
him, and this power may be restricted in innumerable ways in the 
interests of the community. ”? 

Considered solely as producers, however, the workers, if they 
take the necessary precautions for protecting their interests as such, 
have not too much to fear from the growing movement towards 
industrial concentration. In this respect, therefore, the above 
illustrations may suffice. British judicial history even offers the 
example of the famous Larkin v. Long case, settled in 1915, in 


which a workers’ organisation was sued by an independent employer 
for having forced certain firms engaged in the unloading of ships 
to organise against their professed will.? 


Itt 


As consumers, on the contrary, the workers are seriously 
threatened by the monopolistic tendencies of cartels. The raising 
of the standard of living of the workers, who represent a large 
proportion of the purchasing power of the community, is of the 
highest interest to a world which is at present threatened by a 
prolonged crisis of under-consumption. Moreover, the workers 
are acquiring a growing sense of the importance of their function 
as consumers. Following the American Federation of Labour, the 
French General Confederation of Labour, in its minimum pro- 
gramme published on 18 November 1927, declares that it is ready 
to participate in the “‘ reorganisation of production and exchange 
on condition that the object proposed is that of developing the 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Official Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 5, p. 192. 
2 1915 A.C. 830. 
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home market by increasing the capacity for consumption”. It 
is therefore not surprising to find that various countries are taking 
steps to supervise combinations of undertakings when by their 
abuses they injure the conditions of life of the masses. 

It would indeed be incautious as yet to assert that such a move- 
ment is absolutely general. An impartial study of the regulation 
of capital combinations cannot disregard the British example. 
Now constancy of attitude is characteristic of the English courts. 
They have always affirmed the legality of combinations which 
aim at regulating the flow of business. This tendency is in harmony 
with the natural disposition of a people in whose eyes spontaneous 
competition has no limits and is the normal expression of both 
thought and action. 

The English principle of judicial non-intervention in cases of 
commercial competition was stated with particular clearness in 
1892 on the occasion of the celebrated decision in the Mogul case. 
A ring had been formed by several shipping companies to prevent 
outside firms, including the Mogul Company, from shipping tea 
from China to London. The associated shipowners had issued to mer- 
chants and shippers in Shanghai and Hankow a circular promising 
them a deferred rebate if they refrained from making shipments 
by “ outside lines ”. Their agents in China were instructed 
to prevent outsiders from obtaining freights, and it was agreed that 
in case of need ships should be specially sent to meet those of the 
Mogul Company and underbid them. The House of Lords, after 
a full discussion, dismissed the appeal of the Mogul Company, 
thus declaring that acts of commercial competition, of whatever 
nature, were not subject to repression by the courts, and that no 
new idea of fair competition should supersede that of natural com- 
petition ; in a word, that there can be no conceivable distinction 
between fair trade and free trade. This was stated in his opinion 
by one of the judges, who maintained that,“ to draw a line between 
fair and unfair competition, between what is reasonable and un- 
reasonable, passes the power of the courts”. And another judge, 
Lord Morris, stated in more detail : 


> 


I am not aware of any stage of competition called “fair” inter- 
mediate between lawful and unlawful. The question of “fairness ’’ would 
be relegated to the idiosyncrasies of individual judges. I can see no 
limit to competition. 





1 Mogul Case, 1892 A.C. 49 et seg. 
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Twenty years later, in 1913, this non-interventionist view of 
the English courts was again strikingly confirmed in the appeal 
case of another shipping ring, which had previously been before 
the High Court of Australia’. This time the association of shippers 
was subsidiary to an agreement concluded\ between certain coal- 
owners of Newcastle and Maitland for dividing markets and fixing 
prices. Besides fixing’ quotas of production, the agreement even 
prohibited the unauthorised sinking of new shafts, and established 
differential rates according to markets. Only the shipping agree- 
ment was found contrary to the Australian Industries Preservation 
Act of 1906 for the suppression of monopolies. The Australian 
judge, before whom the case was brought in the first instance, 
condemned the ring, having noted that it enabled the coalowners 
to raise sale prices from 7s. 6d. per ton of coal in 1905, i.e. before 
the shipping agreement, to 9s., 10s., and lls. after the agreement 
of 1 January 1907. He found that the shipping combination was 
one in restraint of trade to the public detriment as specified in 
section 4 of the 1906 Act®. An appeal against his decision was 
taken to the High Court of Australia, which reversed it. The case 
was then taken to the British appeal authority, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, which recognised that both the 
sales agreement and the shipping agreement were in restraint ot 
trade, but that they were not unlawful, for their object was nof 
to injure third parties. 

In another important case, relating this time not to a shipping 
ring, but to an association for the sale of motor-cars, the House of 
Lords again affirmed, in 1921, the duty of the judge not to intervene 
when organisations of manufacturers restrict the freedom of trade. 
The Motor Trades Association provided for the sale of members’ 
motor-cars and accessories through agents at prices fixed in advance. 
Its by-laws provided for the refusal of all supplies to agents who 
charged other than the fixed resale prices. A certain dealer had 
sold a car at £1,625 instead of £1,125, and was accordingly boy- 
cotted by the Motor Trades Association, which published the name 





* Commonwealth of Australia v. Adelaide Steamship Company, 1913 A.C. 78, 

* This section 4 runs as follows : 

** Any person who, either as principal or as agent, makes or enters into any 
contract, or is or continues to be a member of any combination, in relation to trade 
or commerce with other countries, or among the States — (a) with intent to restrain 
trade or commerce to the detriment of the public ; or (6) with intent to destroy or 
injure by means of unfair competition any Australian industry the preservation 
of which is advantageous to the Commonwealth, having due regard to the interests 
of producers, workers, and consumers — is guilty of an offence. ...” 
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of the firm in motor trade journals, ordering members of the Asso- 
ciation, on pain of being themselves placed on the stop-list, to break 
off all trade relations with the firm in question. The firm then 
brought an action for an injunction to restrain the Motor Trades 
Association from using such methods. The Court of Appeal 
reversed the decision of the court below, one of the judges, Lord 
Scrutton, recognising that members of a combination have the 
right to use weapons of economic coercion in so far as their action is 
intended to protect their trade interests'. 

It might be claimed that the decision in this case was inspired 
by the desire, in a time of high prices, to put a stop to an uninter- 
rupted rise in prices. In fact, this argument was only subsidiary, 
to judge from the decision taken a few years later, in 1925, by the 
House of Lords acting as Supreme Court of Appeal in a case 
arising out of the methods of coercion employed by an important 
newspaper association, grouping thirteen leading London dailies, 
against. a retail trader, backed by his trade association. On this 
action, too, it decided that methods of economic coercion were 
lawful when intended to protect the interests of the associated 
parties. 

It had been the policy of the retail traders’ association to regu- 
late competition between retail traders by limiting the number of 
retail newspaper shops in a given area, and persuading its members 
to withdraw their custom from any wholesale agent who supplied 
newspapers to retailers opening new shops in the area without 
permission. Now acertain wholesale firm had supplied newspapers 
contrary to these rules, which led a retail trader, by name Sorrell, 
to transfer his custom to another wholesale firm.2, The newspaper 
association tried to compel Sorrell to take his custom back to his 
old firm, by threatening to cut off supplies from the wholesale 
firm with which Sorrell dealt. The latter then brought an action 
for the protection of his right to choose the source of his supplies, 
i.e. to do business with anyone he wished. 

If this famous episode in the newspaper war is already considered 
out of date, reference may be made instead to the decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 1927 on the appeal of 
the combination of millers known as the Crown Milling Company, 
prosecuted for breach of section 5 of the New Zealand Commercial 
Trusts Act of 1905 and 1910, which is directed against combinations 





* Ware and de Freville v. The Motor Trades Association, 3 K.B. 40 et seq. 
2 Sorrell v. Smith, 1925 A.C. 725. 
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to monopolise goods if such monopoly is contrary to the public 
interest. The English tribunal decided that in the absence of 
adequate proof the combination was not subject to the provisions 
of the New Zealand Act.! 

The English tendency not to repress attacks on the freedom 
of trade is much less marked in the Dominions. Quite recently 
in Canada, a Proprietary Articles Trade Association was pronounced 
illegal. It consisted of 157 manufacturers, 28 wholesale druggists, 
and 2,732 retail druggists, representing between 80 and 90 per cent. 
of the whole trade in Canada. By the rules of the Association 
members were bound, on pain of having their supplies withdrawn, 
to observe certain resale prices, certain discount conditions, and 
the selection of certain customers. The increase in price allowed 
to agents was fixed at a uniform rate of 16.70 per cent. 

On 16 June 1926 the Canadian Government requested a com- 
mittee of enquiry under Professor Mackintosh to determine whether 
the Association and its activities were unlawful, as defined by the 
Act of 13 June 1923, section 2 of which refers to “ such combines 
which have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment of 
or against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers, 
or others”. The committee found that the Association consti- 
tuted “a tripartite agreement initiated largely by one party, for 
the benefit of two, but unfortunately to the disadvantage of a 
fourth party: the public”. In particular, it objected that the 
effect of the Association was “despite the admittedly excessive 
costs of modern distribution, to penalise all commercial experi- 
ments looking to a reduction of costs of operation and prices to the 
consumer”. The fact that agents were bound by the rules of the 
Association to keep a profit of 16.70 per cent. for themselves, 
although in certain cases a confidential enquiry had shown that 
their costs did not exceed 5 per cent. of their sale prices, was 
condemned as significant of one aspect of this “ unfairness with 
regard to public interests ”.* 

This question of the lawfulness of applying a policy of resale 
contracts also came before the Swiss courts in the case of Schweiger 
and Horn v. the Swiss Cigar Trades Association in 1926, a case 
which at the same time involved the introduction of certain 
“zoning” measures similar to those condemned in the action 





1 Crown Milling Company v. The King, 1927 A.C. 394. 
2? CanaDA, DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR: Investigation into the Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association. 6 Sept. 1926. 
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brought in England against the London newspaper association. 
On this action the Swiss judges declared that “in the absence of 
legal powers the courts could not intervene in questions of economic 
competition ”.} 

The facts were as follows. After the war, the Swiss Cigar 
Trades Association found its turnover reduced, not because of 
under-consumption, but because of the increase in the number of 
shops. It therefore proposed to the manufacturers the adoption 
of a system of uniform resale prices which each retailer would engage 
to observe by signing a binding declaration. The penalties pro- 
posed included reprisals against persons who failed to observe 
the system, and fines of 5,000 francs in cases of breach of the 
engagement. The manufacturers would only agree to the intro- 
duction of the system on condition that the margin of profit allowed 
to retailers was reduced. After discussion, the Association accepted 
and soon obtained the signature of 1,500 declarations. Two 
traders, however, Schweiger and Horn, refused to sign and 
declared their intention of selling at any price they chose. 

An action was brought by the Association before the Zurich 
Commercial Court, which on 26 April 1926 decided in its favour 
and prohibited the two traders from selling the cigarettes of the 
plaintiffs at the prices quoted in their circular. On appeal, how- 
ever, the Federal Court reversed this decision on 8 November 1926, 
so that the principle of non-intervention of the judge in cases of 
economic competition was again victorious. 

In a suit of a somewhat different nature, but raising the ques- 
tion of undoubted interference with the freedom of trade, the 
Paris Court of Appeal decided by its judgment of 11 June 1926? 
“that a trade organisation has the right to take the measures it 
considers necessary for the protection of the interests of the trade ” 
by imposing economic penalties on non-members. In this case 
the Music Publishers’ Syndicate had decided to blacklist German 
editions as a reply to the decision taken by several German publishers 
to refuse to order any French or Belgian music until the end of the 
occupation of the Ruhr. A certain publisher, Costallat by name, 
and not a member of the Syndicate, had refused to withdraw the 
stock of German editions in his shop, and the Syndicate had accord- 
ingly forbidden all publishers and sellers of music, on pain of 





' Quoted in Kartell Rundschau, Jan. 1927, p. 120. 
* Dalloz Hebdomadaire, 1926, 383. 
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incurring the same penalty, to allow Costallat any trade discount.' 
This legalisation of the use of economic coercion and this actual 
conscription of neutrals for the attack on a third party may perhaps 
be explained by the national argument of economic reprisals. 
But at the same time French law and judicial practice have been 
singularly slow to admit that even outside penal limitations it 
may be possible to abuse the right of commercial competition. 
This the authors of section 419 of the French Penal Code failed to 
recognise, for otherwise they would not have associated two terms 
which assume two contradictory conceptions of commercial compe- 
tition, “ free ” competition being exactly the opposite of “ natural ” 
competition.?* 

Consequently, the results of the persistent efforts of the French 
courts to control the dictatorial tendencies of capital combinations 
by enumerating and distinguishing their unlawful methods of 
economic pressure are far from encouraging. The criteria of 
unlawfulness originally adopted — overbidding, the deliberate 
dessemination of false news with a view to disturbing prices — 
are to-day not sufficiently comprehensive to cover abusive forms 
of commercial competition. The field of such abuses is growing, 
and it is the very inequality in the economic situation of the various 
firms in the market which has encouraged the growth of a studied 
and detailed policy of price discrimination for the purpose of over- 
coming certain rivals : rebates, compulsory selling prices, boycott- 
ing agreements, etc. Nor when the Act of 3 December 1926 added 
undercutting prices to the list of fraudulent operations subject to 
section 419, could it claim to have outwitted these discriminatory 
price manoeuvres in all their complex subtlety. 

After enumerating these various fraudulent operations, the 
Act of 3 December 1926 had therefore to consider other possible 
offences, and accordingly condemned “ influencing the market with 
a view to realising a profit which would not be the outcome of the 
normal play of the forces of supply and demand ”. This provision 
gave legislative sanction to the judicial practice of many years, 
for French judges have shown a distinct tendency to make exces- 
sive profits the criterion for distinguishing between “ good and bad 
associations ”. The reporter of the Act made this quite clear when 





1 Quoted by Louis JosseRanp in his work: L’esprit des droits, in which he 
analyses the limitations imposed on absolute rights with a view to adapting them 
to social necessities. Dalloz, Paris, 1927. 

2 Cf. in this connection the useful observations of Professor Pierre Garraud 
in the Bulletin de la Sozizté de Législation comparée, for 1924, p. 349, entitled 
‘*La Spéculation illicite et les Coalitions ’’. 
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he said : “ If the combination is to be liable to penalty, it must 
have distorted the normal price, which is the cost price plus what 
is called a lawful margin of profit” ; and the Minister of Justice, 
Mr. Colrat, added : “ It is for the judge to estimate with sovereign 
authority what is the lawful margin of profit. ”? 

Further, the earning of these excessive profits is not liable to 
penalty unless it is the result of action taken to influence prices. 
According to Mr. Raynaldy, the reporter, “ if the article increases 
in value without wrongful action by the owner, he has the right to 
the profit of the rise.” Thus one of the features constituting a 
wrongful influence on the market is that it should be intentional. 
“ The first and essential factor ”, says Mr. Raynaldy, “is that of 
unlawful intention. Each of the provisions is based on unlawful 
intention.” This explains why the legislature has condemned the 
mere fact of trying to obtain abnormal profits even if the attempt 
has failed.? 


IV 


German policy towards cartels has taken a different turn, being 


faced with a more rapid movement of industrial concentration of 
many years’ standing ; it was even obliged to encourage this move- 
ment, the Imperial Government having already established a 
compulsory combination in the potash industry before the war. 
In Germany the law aims, not at prohibiting the formation of 
industrial agreements, but rather at exercising constant supervision 
over them, the guiding principle being that on the whole these 
agreements replace a spirit of anarchical competition by one of 





1 Cf. Chamber of Deputies, 13 March 1924, Journal officiel, 13 March, pp. 1262 
and 1266, and 14 March, p. 1308. Mr. Léon Mazeaud, in his two works : Les Unions 
de producteurs devant la loi frangaise, 1924, and Le délit d’altération des prix, 1927 
(Dalloz), also finds that the French criterion of a ‘‘ bad union ”’ lies essentially in 
this idea of ‘‘ abnormal profits ’’. Cf. the statement to the same effect by the same 
author in his note to Dalloz P. 1927-4-150. 

* Section 419 of the Penal Code as amended by the Act of 3 December 1926 
runs as follows : 

“If anyone, by deliberately spreading false or calumnious information among 
the public, by making offers in the market with a view to disturbing prices, by over- 
bidding the prices asked by sellers themselves, by any fraudulent means whatever ; 
or by influencing or trying to influence the market, whether alone or in an asso- 
ciation or combination, with a view to obfaining a profit which would not be the 
outcome of the natural play of the forces of supply and demand ; 

“Thereby produces or tries to produce, whether directly or through another 
person, an artificial rise or fall in the price of foodstuffs, commodities, or public or 
private securities...” 
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method and purpose in the administration of productive industry’. 

This idea of regulation gave rise to the Cartel Tribunal, which 
was set up by the Order of 2 November 1923 against the abuse of 
economic power (Reichsgesetzblatt, I, p. 1067). The Tribunal is a 
special judicial authority for examining cases of commercial compe- 
tition arising out of the growth of combinations of capital. It does 
not merely investigate whether the alleged injurious acts have an 
unlawful motive ; it determines whether they are compatible with 
the necessities of the day. Setting aside the criterion of intention 
‘ to which the French courts still cling, and giving only secondary 
consideration to the forms in which economic pressure is exerted, 
the Cartel Tribunal aims above all at determining the ultimate 
ends of the right of commercial competition. It thus rises to the 
idea of a social criterion ; it is the social, and no longer always 
the moral, value of the exercise of the right of competition that 
it tries to discover. This is implicit in section 10 of the 1923 Order 
itself : 


Where the trading conditions or methods of fixing prices of any under- 
taking or combination of undertakings (trust, association of interests, 
syndicate, cartel, convention or similar combination) are calculated to 
endanger industry in general or the common weal through the exercise 
of an economic monopoly, the Cartel Tribunal may, on the application 
of the Minister of Economy, generally declare that the prejudiced parties 
to all contracts entered into under the conditions complained of may 
withdraw from the same. Where it is to be presumed that such contract 
would have been entered into in the absence of the conditions complained 
of, the decision of the Cartel Tribunal shall only authorise withdrawal 
from the trading condition complained of or the agreement as to prices 
entered into on the basis of the method of fixing prices complained of, 


The Order thus recognises that in certain circumstances the 
right of commercial competition may become anti-social. This is 
also the underlying principle of section 8, which establishes the 
right of firms belonging to a cartel to denounce the contract on 
grounds of sufficient importance, these being deemed to exist when- 
ever “ the economic freedom of the party . . . is unfairly restricted, 
particularly as regards production, sale, or fixing of prices ”. 

These were the principles inspiring the decision of the Cartel 
Tribunal taken on 25 February 1924, when it admitted that a 
member of a cartel who is threatened within the cartel by a con- 
sortium of the more influential members has the right to be released 





1 Cf. the general survey by Jacob HER te in the Kartell Rundschau, Jan. 1927, 
p. 35, entitled ‘* Die Stellung der deutschen Industrie zum Kartellproblem ”’. 
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from his contract obligations if since he joined the cartel there has 
been a shifting of economic power prejudicial to his interests and 
sufficient to justify his withdrawal. 

Another means of preventing the abuse of economic power is 
provided in section 9 of the Order, according to which no boycott 
or other injury may be inflicted without the consent of the Cartel 
Tribunal. Such consent must be refused if “ the measure in ques- 
tion would involve a danger to industry in general or the common 
weal, or unfairly restrict the economic freedom of the person affected 
thereby ”. In accordance with this provision the Cartel Tribunal, 
by a decision of 17 February 1927, rejected the application of the 
Sales Office of the Steel Federation (Stahlverband) to black-list a 
wholesale iron merchant who had refused to sign an undertaking 
to obtain all his supplies from the Sales Office. The decision drew 
attention to the dangers to the national community involved in 
this subjection of wholesale trade to an organisation of producers 
with a de facto monopoly, and explained that this placed the latter 
in an unjustifiable situation of economic ascendancy and might 
expose the helpless consumer to an arbitrary fixing of prices. 

It is of some interest to observe that in this case the Cartel 
Tribunal insisted on the particular danger of monopoly in the steel 
industry, its products being of prime necessity and of cardinal 
importance to consumers. It is therefore permissible to conclude 
that the strictness of future regulation of the right of commercial 
combination will vary according as it applies to luxury goods or 
to articles of indispensable necessity. This obviously implies — 
as brought out by a recenf controversy in Germany! — a risk of 
judgments being graduated according to the nature of the commodi- 
ties involved. But this must be regarded as a strict application 
of the principles of the 1923 Order, which aim much less at assisting 
particular firms excluded from the market, than at ascertaining 
whether their exclusion is likely to injure the general public. 
Where luxury goods are concerned there can be no question of 
exploiting the consumer, for everyone may largely protect himself 
by ‘merely not buying the goods. Any decision relative to firms 
in conflict in the market must therefore make equal allowance 
for the effects of this conflict on consumers and for the various 
possibilities the latter have of distributing their purchasing power 
according to the urgency of their needs. 





1 Cf. the analysis of the above decision and the references to the controversy 
in Kartell Rundschau, 1927, No. 4, pp. 88-90. 
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We cannot carry further this comparative examination of the 
limits imposed on the exercise of the right of business combination, 
even though it would be easy to give similar illustrations of the 
supervision of industrial agreements in the Scandinavian countries, 
under the Swedish Act of 18 June 1925 and the Norwegian Act of 
12 March 1926. Here again the relative nature of commercial 
competition is emphasised, and the judge uses the abusive economic 
ascendancy of certain cartels as a criterion for distinguishing 
between lawful and unlawful forms of pressure. 


V 


But the most significant illustration of the attempt to limit the 
right of commercial competition according to the varying needs of 
the general public is to be found outside Europe, in the evolution 
of judicial practice in the United States. We think it necessary 
to stress this example more particularly because American policy 
towards trusts and cartels has undergone important changes of 
attitude. 

On the same lines as section 419 of the French Penal Code, the 
American lawgiver had forged in the Sherman Act of 1890 a general 
weapon of prohibition, which without question was aimed at all 
forms alike of collective industrial organisation. Witness the decided 
elasticity of the very terms of the Act, which declared illegal 
“every contract, combination in the form of trusts or otherwise, 
or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States or with foreign nations ”.1_ The Sherman Act also provided 
severe penalties for any breach of this prohibition of trusts : any 
person injured by one could bring an action, and the Government 
could also institute criminal proceedings with a view to the 
dissolution of the trust. 

At first the courts interpreted the Sherman Act in the sense of 
prohibiting all trusts*, but the impossibility of enforcing such 
violent measures had to be recognised, and also the need for 
making that distinction between good and bad trusts which Con- 
gress had refused to lay down in the Act. The decision of the 





1 On the main lines of the evolution of American judicial practice with respect 
to the different forms of concentration, cf. Professor Edouard LAMBERT: *“ Les 
lois américaines de 1914 contre les trusts et la Federal Trade Commission ’’, in 
Bulletin de la Société de législation comparée, 1924, pp. 455 et seq. 

2 Cf. U.S. v. Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 166 U.S. 290, decided in 1897. 
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Supreme Court in the Standard Oil Case on 5 May 1911! affirmed 
this need by claiming that combinations that pursue “ reasonable ” 
ends are lawful and that others are not. 

But the problem is how to recognise when the ends of a combina- 
tion are unlawful, that is, how to recognise unlawful interference 
with the freedom of trade. Should the chosen criterion be the 
degree of control obtained by the combination ? This was the 
view taken by the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil Case, when it 
maintained that the size of the Company created a presumption 
that its aims were in restraint of trade. On the other hand, several 
later decisions denied the importance of such a factor. In the 
American Tobacco Company Case? judgment was pronounced 
against the Company, but not because of the vast amount of goods 
accumulated by it, nor even because of its control of the tobacco 
industry. Later, in 1920, in the great Steel Corporation Case the 
Supreme Court held it lawful for capitalists to concentrate 50 per 
cent. of the steel industry in one organisation and so dominate the 
whole steel trade.* In the United Shoe Machinery Company Case 
it was similarly held lawful for a group of capitalists to control 
practically the whole American boot and shoe industry.* Lastly, 
on 6 June 1927 the Supreme Court declared the lawfulness of the 
operations of the International Harvester Company, whose sales 
amount to 65 per cent. of all the agricultural machinery sold in 
the United States. 

Failing this first criterion, the degree of concentration of the 
trust or cartel, these organisations’ methods of controlling prices 
might perhaps be used as a measure of their “ unreasonable ” 
operations. Again the decisions of the courts seem to be contradic- 
tory. Thus in the case of Schrader and Son®, and more recently 
in that of the Trenton Potteries Company®, the Supreme Court on 
27 February 1927 condemned the compulsory resale prices which 
the trusts imposed on wholesale and retail traders, as contrary to 
the regulations of the Sherman Act. Its decision of 2 June 1919 
in the Colgate Case, on the contrary, exempted a combination of 
manufacturers from liability for similar action. One early result 
of prosecutions of this kind has been to tempt the trusts to turn 





1 Standard Oil Case, 221 U.S. 1. 

2 U.S. v. The American Tobacco Company, 221 U.S. 
* U.S. v. United States Steel Corporation, 40 S.C.L. 
* U.S. v. United Shoe Machinery Company, 247 U.S. 
5 U.S. v. Schrader and Son, 40 8.C.R. 251. 

* U.S. v. Trenton Potteries Company, 8.C.R. 21 Feb. 
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their free distributors into agents as a means of escaping judicial 
penalties. On 23 November 1926 the Supreme Court thus admitted 
the lawfulness of the resale scheme of the General American Elec- 
trical Company, which has a monopoly of the sale of incendescent 
lamps. It has 21,000 sales agents who are under contract to observe 
the prices and regulations concerning customers fixed by the 
company. However, this decision may be considered as explicitly 
affirming the tendency of Courts of Justice to regard the amalgam- 
ation of undertakings as less dangerous than combination. 

A third possibility is that a reasonable agreement might be 
defined by the idea of reasonable price. This criterion would seem 
to be implicitly condemned in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the Trenton Potteries Company Case already mentioned. “ The 
reasonable price fixed to-day may, through economic and business 
changes, become the unreasonable price of to-morrow. Once 
established, a price may be maintained unchanged because of the 
absence of competition secured by the agreement for a price reason- 
able when fixed.” In fact, nothing is so variable as the determin- 
ation of profit, and it assumes a knowledge of all the factors entering 
into competition: sources of supply, cost of production, selling 
price, publicity, amount of orders, cancellation of contracts, 
solvency of customers. It is the aim of price associations to dis- 
cover all these factors and then to arrive at a reasonable determin- 
ation of the elements of normal profit. But here again there is 
some doubt as to the legal validity of such a plan for investigating 
the market when adopted by a business combination. Its unlawful- 
ness was recognised by the Supreme Court on 1 June 1925 in the 
two cases of Maple Flooring Association v. U.S., and Cement Manu- 
facturers’ Protection Association v. U.S.1_ Yet on 15 January 1922 
the Supreme Court had given judgment against the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association for very similar action. 
Under the “ plan” of this Association members were required to 
furnish the following reports? : 


1. A daily report of all sales actually made, with the name and 
address of the purchaser, the kind, grade and quality of lumber sold and 
all special agreements of every kind, verbal or written with respect 
thereto. “The reports to be exact copies of orders taken. ” 

2. A daily shipping report, with exact copies of the invoices, all 
special agreements as to terms, grade, etc. The classification shall be 
the same as with sales. 





1 §.C.R. 662 and 672. 
? American Column and Lumber Company v. U.S., 42 8.C.R. 
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3. A monthly production report, showing the production of the 
member reporting during the previous month, with the grades and thick- 
ness classified as prescribed in the “ Plan ”’. 

4. A monthly stock report by each member, showing the stock on 
hand on the first day of the month, sold and unsold, green and dry, 
with the total of each, kind, grade, and thickness. 

5. Price-lists. Members must file at the beginning of each month 
price-lists showing prices f.o.b. shipping point, which shall be stated. 
New prices must be filed with the Association as soon as made. 

In this latter case the Supreme Court justified its attitude of 
repression — which was contrary to its policy of non-intervention 
in earlier cases — by the fact that the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association wrongfully interfered with the free play of 
competition by monopolising information on the market to its own 
advantage instead of making it available to the general public. 
The result, according to the Supreme Court, was indeed an 
exploitation of the public, for the consumer, lacking the necessary 
information, had not sufficient means of protecting himself. 

It is futile to argue that the purpose of the “ Plan” was simply to 
furnish those engaged in this industry, with widely scattered units, the 
equivalent of such information as is contained in the newspaper and 
Government publications with respect to the market for commodities 
sold on boards of trade or stock exchanges. One distinguishing and 
sufficient difference is that the published reports go to both seller and 
buyer, but these reports go to the seller only. 

It is therefore this idea of protecting ;“ the interests of the general 
public ” which is responsible for the contradictions in the decisions 
on the lawfulness of plans for market enquiries, as also for most 
of the differences in the attitude adopted by the American courts 
when examining restraints on the freedom of trade. Most re- 
straints are considered unlawful because they are against public 
order ; in other words, they threaten the life of the great consuming 
public. This fact in itself makes it impossible to establish a fixed 
system of absolute criteria of unlawfulness irrespective of the acts 
considered. What is lawful one day may become unlawful the next, 
just because of certain changes in the social effects of the operations 
condemned ; and certain operations, even though not intrinsically 
dishonest or fraudulent, may be open to the charge of becoming an 
intolerable interference with the freedom of the market. 


VI 


How complex then are the social obligations of the judge in 
each particular case! This explains the initiative taken by the 
United States Congress in the Clayton Act of 26 September 1914. 
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when it set up an administrative authority for economic supervision 
in place of the insufficiently elastic control by the judiciary. The 
Clayton Act entrusted to an administrative body — the Federal 
Trade Commission — the duty of enquiring into all cases referred 
to it of interference with the freedom of trade. The Act thus 
strikingly affirmed the principle rejected by English law, namely, 
that unbridled competition may exceed the limits of normal 
healthy activity, and that above the idea of free trade that of fair 
trade must be respected. “ Unfair methods of competition in 
commerce are hereby declared unlawful”, runs section 2, subsection 
5, of the Act ; and section 5, subsection 3, runs : 

Whenever the Commission shall have reason to believe that any 
person, partnership, or corporation has been or is using any unfair method 
of competition in commerce, and if it should appear to the Commission 
that a proceeding by it in respect thereof would be to the interests of the 
public, it shall issue and serve upon such person... 

An American commentator on the work of the Commission has 
pointed out! that it acts primarily in the public interest, and 
secondarily and exceptionally to remedy the wrongs done to 
particular individuals. 

The idea of the abuse of economic power as defined in the 
German Order of 2 November 1923, and that of unfair competition, 
or competition contrary to public interest, as condemned by the 
American Clayton Act of 26 September 1914, mean the introduction 
of a social criterion of the abuse of the right of commercial combina- 
tion. To quote Professor Edouard Lambert, Director of the 
Lyons Institute of Comparative Law, who has attentively followed 
the whole development of American judicial practice : 

A balance must be sought between the opposing interests; the 
exact amount of injury caused to each by the clash with the other must 
be determined, and the two must then be weighed against each other 


in such a way that there can be no risk of procuring what is only a slight 
advantage for the one at the cost of a heavy sacrifice for the other. 


VII 


Our comparative study will have shown the diversity in the 
legal treatment of modern large business combinations. England 
refuses on traditional lines to admit the idea that the right of com- 





1 WassERMAN: L’@uvre de la Federal Trade Commission. Paris, Giard, 1925. 

* The germ of a similar conception is to be found in the Italian theory of the 
“social function ” of capital as expressed in section 7 of the Charter of Labour, 
according to which the employer is responsible to the State for his economic 
administration. 
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mercial combination may be abused, although recognising the 
existence of the abuse of the right of labour combination ; the 
British Dominions, on the contrary, appear by no means inclined 
to approve unconditionally the use of economic coercion by indus- 
trial combinations. The United States and France began by 
uniformly prohibiting all attempts at the collective organisation 
of industry, but have subsequently had to recognise the lawfulness 
of the right of commercial combination, while at the same time 
enquiring into practices which tend to the excessive restriction of 
economic freedom. France marked time for a long period and at 
last fixed on the criterion of unlawful profit ; the United States, 
on the contrary, finds that the abuse of the right of combination 
lies, not in certain motives or certain specified forms of action, 
but in its ultimate ends and the harmful results to the community 
of its exercise. Like the United States, Germany and some 
Scandinavian countries hold that social limitations should be 
imposed on the exercise of the right of combination, and have 
entrusted to a special business tribunal the duty of determining 
in each particular case whether there was an abuse of economic 
power, i.e. interference with the freedom of trade. 

In a more general way a tendency is becoming apparent, not 
so much to regulate business combinations on the grounds of 
motive or of methods, as simply to supervise them with a view to 
preventing them from engaging in certain practices which may have 
injurious effects for the workers, whether regarded as producers 
or as consumers. This tendency is reflected in the programme 
drafted by the International Economic Conference at Geneva, 
which aims at rehabilitating national and international industrial 
agreements in the public eye, while at the same time subjecting 
them to a system of publicity for the protection of the interests of 
labour and of consumers.! 

It was in contemplation of this tendency that Professor Edouard 
Lambert, in a review? of the International Survey of Legal Decisions 
published by the International Labour Office, could express the 
opinion that the sphere of activity of labour is becoming so exten- 





1 A statement even more forcibly to the same effect was made by the Inter- 
national Parliamentary Commercial Conference (held in Brazil in September 1927) 
after its discussion of the Hilferding Report: ‘‘ The abuses of which monopolist 
organisations may be guilty, particularly with respect to the in some ways useful 
function of fixing prices, cannot be fought by rigid prohibitions or laws, but chiefly 
by the establishment of supervisory authorities, whose judgments must be based 
on considerations of social economy and not solely on judicial principles. 

* Recueil de l'Université de Bruxelles, May 1927, p. 468. 
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sive as to “ fall naturally into three main divisions : the workers’ 
right of corporate action ; the employers’ right of corporate action ; 
and the combination of these two distinct forms of collective 
organisation.” And indeed this extension of social right was al- 
ready implicit in the Labour Charter of the Treaty of Versailles ; for 
Article 427 enunciates among the governing principles of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation that of “ the right of association for 
all lawful purposes by the employed as well as by the employers”. 
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The %uestion of minimum wage-fixing machinery, included on 
the agenda of the Tenth Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, only formed the subject at that Session of a preliminary study 
in accordance with the new double-discussion procedure ; it will be 
for the 1928 Conference to take a decision on the matter. A general 
article on the subject of minimum wages, in which the systems in force 
in various countries were succinctly studied, has already been published 
in the Review'. The following article contains a detailed study of 
the system applied in the United States. After outlining the history 
of the movement, the author examines the essential characteristics of 
existing legislation: the field of application, the principle of wage- 
fixing, and machinery for the purpose. He then studies in detail 
the Massachusetts law — the first to come into force in the United 
States. Finally, an analysis is made of the practical effects of the 
legal regulation of minimum wages from the point of view of the 
workers, the employers, and industry respectively. From the informa- 
tion thus made available, it would appear that regulation has given 
satisfactory results without involving the parties concerned in any 
disagreeable consequences. 


History OF THE MOVEMENT 


48 IN Australia (1896) and in Great Britain (1909), minimum 
4% wage legislation in the United States (1912) sprang from 
anti-sweating agitation. The initiative did not come from the 
side of organised labour, but from philanthropic circles. The 
State of Massachusetts, where from Puritan times, through the 
periods of the revolution and the anti-slavery agitation, religious 
and ethical aspirations largely dominated public opinion, paved 
the way for the new reform. In 1911] unofficial groups in Boston, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review. Vol. XV, No, 5, May 1927, pp. 669-680 : 
‘*Minimum Wages and the International Labour Conference. ”’ 
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interested in the betterment of the fate of working women, induced 
the authorities to appoint a State Committee of Enquiry. Its 
findings aroused public opinion and the first Minimum Wage Law 
was passed in 1912. A Central Commission and advisory wages 
boards for the various industries were established to prescribe 
minimum rates for women and minors. 

Eight other States followed the next year, seven more up to 
1926, making a total of fifteen, besides Porto Rico and the District 
of Columbia. The dates when these laws were enacted are as fol- 
lows : 


Arizona 1917 North Dakota 
Arkansas 1915 Oregon 
California 1913 Porto Rico 
Colorado 1913 South Dakota 
District of Columbia 1918 Texas 

Kansas 1915 Utah 
Massachusetts 1912 Washington 
Minnesota 1913 Wisconsin 


Nebraska 1913 


The Nebraska law was repealed in 1919, that of Texas in 1921. 
The laws in the District of Columbia, in Arizona, and in Arkansas 
were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1924, 1925, and 1926 respectively. 

Interference with liberty of contract is, indeed, prohibited by 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, or rather the subsequent interpretation of the courts, 
unless justified by the exercise of legitimate police power. Some- 
times mere proof that a law was in the interest of general welfare 
was considered sufficient to meet the term. At other times, proof 
was required that material dangers to public health, morals, and 
so on had to be guarded against. Up to 1923, the practice of the 
United States Supreme Court was in the main favourable to mini- 
mum wage laws ; from 1924 this attitude changed, although no new 
features in the laws can be held responsible for the new legal policy. 

The Supreme Courts of Kansas and Porto Rico followed the 
lead of the Federal Authority. In consequencé of these judg- 
ments, the application of the laws has been greatly disorganised, 
not only in the above named States and Territories, but also in 
most of the other States, as any litigation would suppress there also 
the constitutional basis on which they stand. The compulsory 
application of the laws has, in nearly all States, been restricted to 
minors, as there is no constitutional challenge in that respect. 
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As regards adult women, there is applied a more or less voluntary 
procedure, particularly in California, Oregon, and Washington. 
It is rendered possible by the co-operation of the employers, but 
old decrees only are applied ; no new decrees are rendered. 

The State of Wisconsin has followed a more independent course. 
An “ Oppressive Wage ” Act was passed in 1925, after the Federal 
District Court, following the above cited decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, held the old minimum wage law unconsti- 
tutional in so far as it applied to adult women. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Industrial Commission had continued (and still continues) 
to enforce the old law for minors. No minimum rates for women 
have been established under the new Act, but the Commission is 
enforcing the rates established under the old Act in the following 
manner : when an employer is found to be paying a woman less 
than the old rates, he is notified that, in view of the existing rates 
for minors, the Commission regards the wage received by this 
woman as oppressive and in violation ‘of the Act. 

Professor Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, states in 
a letter to the author, under date of 27 September 1927, that this 
method has proved so far sufficient to secure an adjustment in 
such cases : 

To date, it has not been necessary for the Commission to resort to 
court action in any cases of underpayment. Certain lawyers in the 
State have said that they intended to test the law. But no case has yet 
been instituted, and so far as the Commission knows there is at the pre- 
sent time no movement among any te of employers to start one. 
Whether this situation will continue, or what would happenif the Com- 
mission should attempt to set new and higher rates, it is impossible to say. 

The only law whose constitutionality remains unquestioned is 
that of Massachusetts, because it is recommendatory only, and 
employs as means of enforcement only the threat to advertise the 
names of recalcitrant employers. The force of public opinion, 
but no legal force, stands behind that law. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts has declared it to be constitutional, and no action 
against it was carried before the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The leading conservative newspaper, the T'ranscript, on the other 
hand, refused to’ publish a list of recalcitrant employers, and the 
courts took its side, accentuating thereby the purely voluntary 
character of the scheme. 


THE RANGE OF PROTECTED PERSONS 


The laws of the United States refer to minors and women only. 
All industries are included in most of the States. North Dakota. 
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excepts agriculture and domestic service, Porto Rico industrial 
and commercial public enterprises. In South Dakota and in 
Arkansas a great number of industries, but not all, are covered. 
Minors are not covered by the laws of Arkansas, Porto Rico, South 
Dakota and Utah. 

The American Federation of Labour opposes minimum wage 
legislation for adult men, fearing that State protection might replace 
fighting tactics. The courts disfavour, for quite other reasons of 
course, any labour legislation for adult men, and great obstacles 
are thereby placed in the way of a minimum wage, even in such 
particular cases as homework. 

The American Federation of Labour favours, although without 
great zeal, minimum wage legislation for women and minors ; the 
present legislative status and its limitations are conditioned, to a 
large extent, by its policy. 

While minimum wage legislation in most countries applies parti- 
cularly to the protection of home workers, these are practically 
excluded from the scope of minimum wage legislation in the United 
States. For men, the reasons were given above ; as regards women, 
the main reason for this lack of attention seems to be that home 
work in the United States is less frequent, and that it is done there 
for other reasons, and under less unfavourable conditions, than 
elsewhere. There are no dying home industries, because the 
factory system was not preceded by other systems of great strength 
and traditional force. But certain evils inherent in home work have 
nevertheless not been absent in the United States, and the public 
eye is turning in these last years towards possible remedies. 

Studies have been made both by private investigators and by 
public bodies. An enquiry undertaken in 1915 by Amy Hewes on 
industrial home work in Massachusetts showed that in 134 establish- 
ments inspected 14,627 factory workers earned $7,660,000 annually, 
while 20,075 home workers employed by these factories earned 
only $665,000 annually (obviously part-time only). The great 
majority of the home workers earned less than 8 cents an hour. 
The annual earnings of 88.4 per cent. remained below $150, the 
annual earnings of 78.5 per cent. below $100. But 56.1 per cent. 
of the families including home workers had other income of over 
$750 annually, and the homes where the work was carried on were 
generally found to be clean and decent. In most other countries 
home work, for the greater part, is the only basis of life of the work- 
ers. But home work in the districts of Massachusetts covered by 
this enquiry appeared in the majority of cases to be rather an 
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occupation for spare hours by which wives or other female members 
of the household endeavoured to supplement the family income. 

The New York State Factory Investigating Commission found 
nevertheless that home work means “ unregulated manufacturing, 
carried on beyond the possibility of control as to hours of women’s 
work, child labour, and night work, presenting thereby serious 
evils ”. 

Investigation of immigrants’ households showed that home 
work was carried on in 421 out of 8,605. The particular figures 
for Boston are somewhat better: 49 out of 1,416. 

The above cited enquiry in Massachusetts showed that only 
4.2 per cent. of women home workers were “ adrift ” ; 14.8 per cent. 
had no male wage earners in the family ; and 81 per cent. lived in 
families where there were male wage earners. 

Of the home workers investigated 0.5 per cent. were children 
under five years of age, 8.3 per cent. children between five and 
ten years of age. The provisions as to sanitary supervision and 
licences for home work seemed therefore to be rather ineffective, 
and the case for excluding home work from minimum wage legis- 
lation and from other serious protective measures can scarcely be 
considered to be over strong. 

Considerations of this kind induced the Association of Govern- 
ment Labour Officials in 1925 to appoint a Committee to investi- 
gate the problem. The Committee, after careful enquiry, submitted 
conclusions in favour of the legal regulation of industrial home work. 
Legal prohibition was rejected by the majority of its members. 
General application of minimum wage legislation, however (the 
recommendation says so textually), “ has not been given serious 
consideration by the Committee as a method of controlling the home 
work problem in the United States at the present time because of 
the present constitutional status of legislation of this kind ”. 

Instead of minimum wage legislation for all home workers, the 
Committee recommended notably the application to home workers 
of all labour laws, including legislation regulating child labour 
and the hours of labour of women, workmen’s compensation or 
employer’s liability laws, and minimum wage legislation ; i.e. that 
home workers should not be excluded from these provisions if the 
said legislation was part of the laws of the State, or, in other words, 
that industries where home work predominates should be selected 
like others for the establishment of wages boards where the law 
leaves the authorities free to appoint boards for certain industries 
and not for others. 
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The prospects for general minimum wage legislation for home 
workers, after the example of Australasia and England, seem there- 
fore to be rather remote. The social need exists, although in a less 
marked degree than in other countries. But lack of sufficient 
efforts to ascertain conditions, the greater administrative diffi- 
culties of prescribing piece-work rates and verifying them, the 
attitude of the organised labour movement, and, last not least, 
the fear of action by the Courts, obstruct the way. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF WAGE FIXATION 


The determination of minimum wages in the United States is 
based on more uniform and systematic viewpoints and is less 
empirical than in most other countries. 

If we adopt Burns’s! classification and distinguish between the 
three main principles: the “living wage”, the “ fair wage ”, the 
“ wage the trade can bear”, we find that laws and practice in the 
United States (as in Australia) are preponderantly based on the 
first named principle. Non-payment of a living wage is indeed 
frequently chosen as a test for the desirability of setting up wages 
boards. The boards then begin by establishing budgets of the cost 
of living, considered sufficient to maintain the women in health and 
reasonable comfort ; minimum wages are fixed accordingly. The 
typical procedure is indicated in the section on Massachusetts, 
later in this study. The Massachusetts law itself, however, intro- 
duces also, in a secondary way, the principle of the “ wage the trade 
can bear”: it instructs the boards to take into account for the 
fixation of the wages the needs of the employees, the financial 
condition of the occupation, and the probable effects on it of any 
increase in the minimum wage paid. 

The other States, however, do not introduce this consideration ; 
they are more radical in that respect, as they also are in the manda- 
tory character of their laws, as compared with the recommendatory 
character of the Massachusetts law. As the last nanied law alone 
remains unchallenged by the action of the courts, the compromise 
adopted in Massachusetts may become rather general in the future. 

The difference, in practice, is important, but must not be exag- 
gerated. An analysis of the rates prescribed in Massachusetts and 





1 E. M. Burns: Wages and the State. London, 1926. 
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of the motives stated by the boards! shows that, out ef 25 orders 
issued up to May 1922, 13 fixed rates in accordance with the cost 
of living as shown in the budgets, 11 went below these figures (by 
10 per cent. on the average) to meet the conditions of the trade, 
and one (women’s clothing industry) went above the budgets on 
account of favourable financial conditions of the industry. 

The “ fair wage ” principle, based on considerations of the rela- 
tive skill of the workers employed and on comparison with similar 
trades (largely applied in New Zealand, and in particular ways also 
in France), is not favoured in the United States, at least not for 
adult women. Preference is given to the considerations of hygiene 
and humanity in requiring a minimum for everybody ; American 
competitive conditions have amply justified the expectation that 
the minimum would not tend to become the maximum (as we shall 
see in the section devoted to that question), and that skilled work- 
ers will always fetch wages above the minimum. 

For minors, however, it has frequently been found advisable 
to take into account the rates paid for similar work in other trades, 
so as to offer an adequate attraction to young people to select the 
trade considered as their calling. The “living wage” principle 


would in any case be inapplicable to minors, who as a rule are not 
self-supporting. It is not among the purposes of the minimum wage 
laws to make them self-supporting where circumstances do not go 
that way. 


METHODS OF APPLICATION 


The laws of Porto Rico, South Dakota, and Utah determine 
the amount of the minimum wage by act of the legislature. Else- 
where the determination is left to central wages boards or State 
departments, generally assisted by local wages boards. 

The central boards have three to five members. In Arkansas, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, and Oregon, employers and employees 
have to be represented on the boards. 

There are special rates for minors and beginners. Special 
licences are provided for, in the majority of States, for aged, feeble- 
minded, or otherwise defective persons. In some States the num- 
ber of these persons working under special licences is limited. 
Time rates are the rule. Sometimes slow workers are protected 
by the stipulation that piece rates have to allow a majority only 
of employees to earn the time rates fixed by the board. Slow 





1 Ibid., pp. 284-287. 
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workers of course earn less under that system, and there is no 
temptation for the employer to discharge-them on account of their 
slowness. 

Except in Massachusetts, fines are imposed upon employers 
who pay less than the minimum wage. Fairly numerous inspectors 
are entrusted with the enforcement of the laws. 

In the various States the percentage of women wage earners to 
whom the laws apply varies from 14 to 79 per cent. The rest are 
agricultural labourers and domestic servants to whom the laws 
generally are not applicable. In Massachusetts 74 per cent. 
(370,000 out of a total of about 500,000 women gainfully employed) 
are covered by the law of that highly industrial State. But only 
about 90,000 work in occupations for which minimum wages have 
really been set up. 

Miss Ethel Johnson, chief of the Minimum Wage Division of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of Massachusetts, to whom 
the author owes this information, expressed to him her regret that 
home work, whose shortcomings she recognises, is so far not covered 
by the law. Licences are issued to garment home workers, but 
there are rather serious hardships in other home work trades. 
The minimum wage law covers only women working in various 
kinds of stores and workshops. 

Two States, Colorado and Minnesota, provide that not more 
than two out of the three members of their industrial commissions 
may belong to the same political party. The rules for selecting the 
type of member eligible for service on minimum wage commissions 
have been rather variable. In general, women, the workers, the 
employers, and the public are still designated as the ones to serve. 
Women, however, have lost ground ; the workers have made some 
gains and sustained some losses, but are about as well represented 
to-day as when the original laws were passed ; the employers have 
held all their original appointments and gained a few others ; the 
public has gained one more representative. 

The 10 States where women have served (this opinion is empha- 
sised in a report of the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour, submitted to the author before publication) 


have produced the outstanding examples of active minimum wage 
administration and enforcement. In Massachusetts and Minnesota 
there is a record of activity in both administration and enforcement 
followed by a period of relative inaction in administration although 
enforcement continued at as high or even at a higher level, which corres- 
ponds to when there was and where there was not a woman member on 
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the commission. Consolidation (i.e. amalgamation of minimum wage 
work with general labour administration) has made minimum wage a 
minor concern of a busy commission, a fact shown in the fewer decrees 
issued and the lessened activities in investigation. 


THE RECOMMENDATORY MASSACHUSETTS LAaw 


The following extracts from a handbook of information for 
wage board members in Massachusetts may serve to illustrate the 
technique and application of the law in the only State where the 
practical work had not been disturbed by the interference of the 


courts. 


Purpose of Wage Boards. It is the duty of the Minimum Wage 
Commission to investigate occupations where there is reason to believe 
that the wages paid to a substantial number of the women employees 
are not sufficient to meet the cost of living. In these cases, the Commis- 
sion establishes a wage board for the occupation. This board then 
recommends minimum rates, while the Commission, if it approves the 
recommendations, puts them into effect. A separate wage board is 
formed for each occupation considered. 

Composition of Board. Every wage board is composed of an equal 
number of representatives of the employers and of representatives of 
the women employees in the occupation in question, and one or more 
disinterested persons appointed to represent the public. The representa- 
tives of the public are selected directly by the Commission, and one 
of them is named the chairman of the board. The other members are 
chosen from names sent in by the employers and by the employees in 
the occupation in question. 

Duties of Board. Each board has to consider the needs of the women 
employees in the occupation under discussion ; that is, the minimum 
required to meet the cost of living and maintain the worker in health ; 
the financial condition of the occupation, whether it can stand the 
increase in wages necessary to meet the cost of living ; and finally, the 
suitable minimum rate for a woman of ordinary ability in the occupation, 
and also suitable rates for learners and apprentices and for minors below 
the age of eighteen years. 

Cost-of-Living Budget. The members will find of assistance the 
outline for a cost-of-living budget adopted by the various boards. 
Striking variations may be due to changes in the purchasing power of 
the dollar, since the earlier budgets were voted. In order to reach an 
intelligent estimate of the actual cost, it is advisable that itemised lists 
for the more important entries in the budget, as clothing, should be 
prepared. 

Financial Condition of Industry. The board should require definite 
evidence in case the claim is made that the industry cannot stand a 
living wage. 

Minimum Wage. The members of the board should keep in mind 
that it is a minimum, not a standard rate, that they are asked to fix, 
and that it is a rate not for the skilled employee, but for the “ average 
worker of ordinary ability”. There is no requirement in the law that 
the minimum rate shall be for experienced workers. 
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The development of the minimum rates in the various industries 
of Massachusetts has been in the main parallel with the variations 
of the purchasing power of money. The first rates fixed, from 1914 
to 1918, amounted to $8 or $9 per week. The rates from 1919 to 
1921 rose slowly to $15. From that time to 1927 they decreased 
again to an average of $13.50. To show how these rates are arrived 
at, we give the budget which served as the basis for the rates fixed 
by the Paper Box Board in 1920. 


Item 


Board and lodging 
Clothing 
Laundry 
Doctor and dentist 
Church 
Newspapers and magazines 
Vacation (2 weeks) 
Recreation and self-improvement 
Insurance 
Contingent fund (worker not ex- 
cted to save but lay aside 

or contingencies) 
Incidentals 25 
Car fare (domicile mostly near 

place of business) .00 


$15.50 


The sum so reached ($15.50) was the rate adopted for the period 
until the United States index figures should change. The rate was 
in fact revised downward to $13.50 two years later. 

An enquiry undertaken by the Minimum Wage Commission of 
Massachusetts! showed that the proprietors of the largest stores 
have nearly all accepted the “ recommendations ” of the Commis- 
sion and tried in good faith to apply them. Difficulties are larger 
for the smaller stores, but only 6 per cent. of the women employed 
continue to receive less than the minimum. The enquiry concludes 
that “the majority of experienced women employed in the retail 
stores receive now at least the wages prescribed by the commis- 
sion, and the majority of beginners and apprentices work now under 
conditions which are more favourable and have a better outlook 
than before ; that such a general increase of wages could not have 
been brought about in any other way than by the law. ” 








1 Preliminary Report on the Effect of the Minimum Wage in Massachusetts Retail 
Stores. Bulletin No. 12. Boston, 1916. 
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Mr. Arthur Fletcher Lucas, in a study on the first ten years of 
the application of the Massachusetts law’, states that, in March 
1924, 5,000 firms in 16 different industries employing 80,000 women 
were covered by the law. 

The first minimum rates were applied in the brush industry 
in 1914. The names of the firms refusing to comply with the law 
were not published. Instead of a “ black list”, a “ white list ”, 
containing only the names of the firms complying with the law, 
was published. This sufficed to decrease the violations of the law. 

In the laundry industry, covered since 1915, the owners decided 
to test the constitutionality of the law. Being unsuccessful, they 
finally complied. 

Retail stores were covered in 1916. At first the smaller stores 
had difficulties ; a “ white list ” was published, which reduced the 
number of violations. 

The women’s clothing industries were covered in 1917. One- 
half of the firms refused to comply, but later on, as prices rose, there 
was no longer refusal to apply the minimum rates. 

The subsequent decrees of 1918 encountered no serious oppo- 
sition. The number of refusals to comply scarcely reached 1 per 
cent. The rising prices at that time made it easy for the employers 
to accept the minimum rates. The same observation applies in 
a general way to the awards of 1919. But in 1920 rates were being 
gradually adjusted to the increased prices of the preceding period. 
The effect of this slowness on the part of the boards was that the 
increased rates coincided with a rather downward tendency of the 
price level, and serious difficulties were encountered. In that year 
983 cases of non-compliance were ascertained officially, represent- 
ing about 11% per cent. of the women to be protected by the law. 
In 1920 the paper box rates were set at $15.50, minor confectionery 
at $12.00, office cleaners increased to $15.40. At that time a 
“ black list ” had to be published first, in the face of the employers’ 
resistance. These difficulties induced the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission to go on record in favour of a change in the law: to make 
it mandatory instead of recommendatory. This proposition, how- 
ever, was not followed up by the legislature*. 

In 1922, 266 cases of non-compliance were recorded involving 





' Arthur Fletcher Lucas: The First Decade of the Massachusetts Experience, a 
Recommendatory Minimum Wage Law. 

2 The propositions to repeal the law were not accepted either. A commission 
was appointed to investigate further and it proposed to “ give the law as it reads 
a new trial’; there was therefore no change. 
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“ black-listed ” firms, and 5,675 cases involving other firms, giving 
hopes for adjustment. 

In 1922 the important retail store rates were increased to $14; 
there were 3,710 cases of non-compliance. At the end of 1922, 
4,465 cases of non-compliance were still pending in the combined 
industries. Official opinion tended towards an increased applica- 
tion of “ black-listing ”, but was aware of the fact that shopkeepers, 
needing the good favours of the public, were more afraid of being 
black-listed than industries selling to other industries, such as 
paper box manufacturers, or even superintendents of office build- 


ings. 
The total number of failures, in the opinion of Professor Lucas, 


amounted to about 3 or 4 per cent. He expresses the opinion that 
enforcement was made rather too easy by the fact that only such 
low rates were prescribed. 

Particularly when prices rose there were scarcely any violations 
of the law, but in these periods the minimum rates were rather 
insufficient. 

The Massachusetts Protective Industrial Association emitted 
the opinion that many employers do not comply with the law 
through fear of their competitors, who pay less than the minimum. 
The Association went on record in favour of a mandatory law. 

In the meantime, however, the standpoint of the United States 
Supreme Court blocked that way; and the impartial observer is 
tempted to conclude that the very flexibility of the Massachusetts 
provisions turns many difficulties, decreases the danger of organised 
resistance, and seems destined to be applied for a long time, and_ 
on the whole, in a fairly efficient way. 


Tue ReEesvutts oF Mintimum WAGE LEGISLATION 
The Increase of Wages 


We have seen in the preceding section how the wages in the 
Massachusetts industries covered by the law rose. The following 
table, taken from a report of the Industrial Welfare Commission of 
California on the mercantile industry of that State, published in 
1925, will illustrate the effect of the law in the State which ranks 
second in industrial importance among the States having enacted 
minimum wage laws. 
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STATISTICS OF MINIMUM WAGE AWARDS IN CALIFORNIA 





Approximate percentage 
Number of of employees earning : 
Date of award employees 
covered Under | Under 
$10 $16 








3 
575 April 1917 14,000 | No order 85 


575 Sept. 1917 16,000 10.00 20 85 
1,336 March 1919 22,000 10.00 10 77 
1,605 July 1919 23,000 13.50 6 73 
1,710 Aug. 1920 29,000 16.00 0 13 
2,543 March 1922 31,000 16.00 0 6 
2,951 May 1923 35,000 16.00 0 5 
































We see clearly from this table that the trend of wages was 
upward ; these increases continued in years when the purchasing 
power of the dollar was no longer decreasing but was again increas- 
ing. We see, further, that even in times of depression the number 
of employees increased. This seems to disprove the belief that only 
efficient women are employed under the law and others lose their 
employment. We see, finally, that a large percentage of the 
women receive more than the minimum rates ; in 1920, 47 per cent ; 
in 1922, 61 per cent ; in 1923, 66 per cent. The minimum does not 
become the maximum. 

Similar tables could be given from the reports of the Welfare 
Commissions of the various States, showing that the same tendency 
appears everywhere. The minimum wage laws prescribe increased 
wages for low-paid workers. These laws are applied and the wages 
are increased, the increases going beyond mere adjustment to the 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of the dollar. Enforcement 
is in general reasonably efficient, even with the limited powers of 
administration in Massachusetts. as we have seen above; while 
elsewhere the task was even easier until the courts intervened. 

The really significant problems : 

(1) whether these increases are legitimate ; 

(2) whether they have led to the elimination of slower 
workers ; 

(3) whether they have increased the efficiency of employees 
or employers ; 

(4) whether they have afforded protection to fair employers ; 

(5) whether the minimum tends to become the maximum ; 

(6) whether business has been unduly hurt ; 

will be examined in the following pages. 
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Are the Increases Legitimate ? 


The defenders of the law have argued that it is contrary to 
American standards to authorise work for which a “ living wage ” 
is not paid. Subsistence budgets have been established, taking 
into account the indispensable necessities of life; the minimum 
wage rates have been fixed accordingly. It has been argued further 
that payment of lower rates must either endanger the health of the 
worker or be made up by illegitimate sources (immorality) or else 
by subsidies from other persons or by the State. When this is 
done, many authors speak of “ parasitic ” labour which has to be 
eliminated. The Brief for Appellants submitted by the Minimum 
Wage Board of the District of Columbia to the Supreme Court of 
the United States (1922)! illustrates this viewpoint by imagining 
the implicit terms of the negotiation which the employer demands 
the unconditional right to make with women employees : 


Employer: Iam to pay you and you are to receive from me $35 
a month (and board). You are to give to me and I am to receive from 
you all your working energy. 

Woman Employee: But, sir, this working energy, of which you are 
to receive the total, costs at the very least $16.50 a week. How are we 
to get the balance ? 

Employer: We can get it at least in one of three ways: (1) mem- 
bers of your family engaged in other industries will supply it rather than 
see = starve, or (2) you can “ go without ” or (3) you can get it from 
public or private charity. 


The opposite standpoint, that this low-paid female labour is 
not parasitic, that it does not rely on support from others, was rather 
forcibly stated by Professor F. W. Taussig of Harvard University 
in an article entitled “ Minimum Wages for Women ”, published 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for May 1916. He starts from 
the unquestioned fact that the great majority of low-paid women 
do not live alone but with their families. The economic unit of the 
family makes economies possible which enable each member to 
live at lower cost than would be possible in living alone. At the 
time he wrote, minimum wages of $8 and $8.50 per week were pre- 
scribed by the wages boards in Massachusetts, wages of $5 per week 
being considered insufficient to maintain the health of the worker. 
Professor Taussig states that in that case $5 would also be insuffi- 





1 When the minimum wage law of the District had been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Court of Appeals. 
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cient to maintain the mother of the working girl and certainly 
to maintain her father. Then there are generally minor children 
in the family who are not contributing towards its support. The 
minimum needed for the existence of the family would be calculated 
in this way as $15-$20 per week or more ; but this conclusion is 
disproved by the fact of experience that (at the time of writing the 
article, 1916) the majority of families of unskilled labourers did not 
dispose of such an income. They did live, however, without out- 
side resources. It therefore cost not more than $5 per week to 
maintain the working girl, thanks to the economies of the family 
organisation. 

The point taken hinges, of course, on the question whether 
the case of the women living alone can be neglected without great 
danger for their health and for the public interest, and whether 
there are not other circumstances aggravating the situation. 
Report No. 5711, submitted to Congress by Mr. Hilliard from the 
Committee of the District of Columbia, states : 


The investigation in the District showed that, as in many other 
communities, about a third (in Washington 31 per cent.) of the women 
at work were living away from home.... Moreover, 21 per cent. of 
the 600 women interviewed had dependents. That is, one-fifth were 
under the necessity of contributing to the support of others, besides 
supporting themselves. On the other hand, 45 per cent. needed to 
receive outside. assistance in order to make both ends meet. 


A report published in 1921 on women’s wages in Kansas* 
states : 


If the girl who lives at home can get on with a smaller expenditure 
of cash, she usually supplements her contribution to the family budget 
with many hours of housework or the care of the old or young members 
of the family, so that her value as a contributor to the family is consider- 
ably enhanced. In fact, “living at home ” for the girl who works means 
often that she is doing double duty and that, in spite of a sometimes very 
small pecuniary contribution, the family is more dependent upon her 
than she is upon the family. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the argument that low-paid 
women’s labour is “ parasitic” is indeed a weak choice among a 
number of stronger arguments available. Where the girl lives at 
home, low cost of living is indeed rendered possible by the econom- 
ies of the family organisation, but why give the employer of that 





1 Brief for Appellants (cited above), p. 872. 
2 Untrep States. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, WoMEN’s BuREAU: Women’s 
Wages in Kansas. Bulletin No. 17. May 1921. 
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particular class of labour an opportunity to get labour at a lower 
cost than he would get otherwise ? Is it not more important for 
the public interest that on the one hand these girls living at home 
can bring a little comfort to their hard-struggling families, and 
that on the other hand — a point infinitely more important — 
the girls living alone can do so in decency ? 

If we leave aside a general dislike for State interference with 
labour conditions, the real question can be summed up as follows : 
Which disadvantages are heavier : 

(a) those claimed to arise from the enactment of minimum 
wage legislation, as to unemployment of women because their 
employers refuse to employ them at the minimum wage, or as to 
suppression of industries which cannot afford to pay these minimum 
wages ? or 

(6) those claimed to arise from the non-enactment of minimum 
wage legislation, i.e. the danger of starvation for many women who 
have to live alone ? 

The estimate of the importance of this second point depends 
to a large extent on the personal feeling of each observer, although 
the whole trend of social idealism is to lay much stress on the 
elimination of this kind of human misery. But we shall be on 
firmer ground for the second point after examining the economic 
questions: (a) whether minimum wage legislation suppresses 
individual employment; (6) whether it suppresses industries and 
thereby collective employment. If the answer obtained is nega- 
tive, if statistics can prove that individual employment of slower 
workers has not been suppressed to any large extent and that 
employers have not been thrown out of business through minimum 
wage legislation, then it seems clear that the arguments against 
“ sweating ” (i.e. in favour of minimum wage legislation) must be 
considered preponderant?. 


Has Minimum Wage Legislation led to the Elimination of Slow 
Workers ? 


Where employers are free to grade their wages in conformity 
with the value they attribute to the work of each employee, where 
they can go down as low as they please, they may feel ready to 





1 In poorer countries there might also be room for the question how far the 
public is overburdened by an increase in the cost of living when the employers pass 
on the burden of higher wages to their customers in the form of higher prices. 
But the American nation is so prosperous that nobody doubts its ability to afford 
the cost of eliminating the sweating of its women. 
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keep even slow employees, paying them low wages accordingly. 
But under minimum wage laws there is a minimum below which they 
cannot descend. Is it not natural that they dismiss the workers 
who remain too far below general standards ? The argument that 
slow employees lose their job through minimum wage legislation 
seems. therefore, to be very strong. 

Professor Taussig, in the article cited above, “ Minimum Wages 
for Women ”, widens the point by the following argument: Mini- 
mum wages are likely to make employment more attractive, to 
increase the number of women who are seeking employment. 
Minimum wages, on the other hand, make industries less remunera- 
tive to the employers, are likely to restrict industry and thereby 
the amount of employment. More offer of labour and less demand 
would result from minimum wage legislation, and the logical 
consequences would be stricter selection among the women who 
offer their work, and an increase of unemployment among the less 
fit women. 

The purpose of the following pages will be to test these logical 
deductions by the amount of practical experience available ; state- 
ments tending towards confirmation of the one or the other view- 
point have been collected impartially. , 

To begin with, we may cite a statement by Professor A. N. Hol- 
combe, Professor at Harvard University and at that time a member 
of the Wages Board, made a year after Professor Taussig’s article 
was written. In astudy entitled “ The effects of the legal minimum 
wage for women ” he shows that the fixation of a minimum wage 
for the brush industry of Massachusetts was followed by a consider- 
able increase in the number of women employees. 

The Industrial Commission of Minnesota, on the other hand, 
in its report on minimum wage legislation in that State for the two 
years ending 30 June 1924, states : 


Many employers have stated to our investigators that if a woman is 
not worth the minimum wage, they have no use for her at all. 


The report of the Special Commission appointed by the Senate, 
the House, and the Governor of Massachusetts, stated on 9 February 
1923 : 


In oe the testimony and evidence submitted at the several 
t 


hearings given, the Commission is impressed by the fact that the small 
employers, particularly the store proprietors outside of Boston, have been 
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the most seriously affected by the law. A few instances of discharge of 
employees as a direct result of a wage decree have been brought to 
the attention of the Commission.' 


Sometimes, undoubtedly, the danger for women of dismissal 
on account of the minimum wage has been intentionally exaggerated 
from the employer’s side, who sometimes impresses this fear on 
the women employees in order to make them act against their own 
interest. A characteristic case is reported from the State of Ore- 
gon. On 10 July 1923, Miss Gainer, through Senator T. C. West, 
asked for permission to work in a candy factory for $6 a week, 
whereas the rate for apprentices, applicable to her case, was $9 
a week. While her appeal was being discussed, she revealed the 
fact that she had been induced to enter her plea, but without 
understanding its purpose. The case was accordingly dismissed, 
on 27 January 1925, by the Supreme Court of Oregon. 

An enquiry? at the Dennison Manufacturing Company in Mas- 
sachusetts, which produces paper boxes, showed that girls considered 
not worth the minimum were given more training or other work. 
No girl (out of 568) was formally dismissed ; two girls did not return 
after being warned. 

The Preliminary Report on the Effect of the Minimum Wage 
Law on the Massachusetts Retail Stores (1916), already cited, states 
that the decrease (which is admitted) in the number of women 
employees was mainly due to other causes than the minimum 
wage law. An opinion of the Boston Social Union is also cited in 
the report, claiming that the dismissal of some employees was 
rather to their benefit, as they changed to positions better suited to 
their ability. 

The report of the Division of Minimum Wage of the State of 
Massachusetts for the year ending 30 November 1925 states : 


During the regular inspection work for the year, wage records were 
secured for 20,360 women and girls in 1,151 establishments. In 1,007 
of these establishments, representing 13,777 women employees, full 
compliance was found at the time of the inspection visit. There were 
824 cases of non-compliance in 129 establishments, 460 being in 15 estab- 
lishments which were advertised. Adjustment by raising wages, 
shortening hours, transferring employees from time to piece rate work, 
or to another type of work for which they were better suited, was made 
in the case of 207 employees in 78 establishments. 





1 But the Commission, as we saw above in the section on Massachusetts, pro- 
posed to give the law as it stands a new trial. The unfavourable evidence submitted 
did not over-impress it. 

* Report of the Consumers’ League. 
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Miss Ethel Johnson, assistant Commissioner of Labour, declared 
to the writer that the percentage of dismissals has been small. 
She has been able to help in a number of cases by appealing to 
public employment offices. In other cases it was possible to bring 
relief by putting the workers on piece rates, so that the slow work- 
ers, although earning less, kept their jobs. For workers with 
obvious defects, licences for working at lower time rates have heen 
granted, but the number of these licences in Massachusetts is less 
than 200. 

When the writer asked her if the minimum wage legislation had 
restricted the possibilities of employment for women, she replied 
by submitting the official statistics regarding the principal indus- 
tries employing women in Massachusetts from 1912 to 1924. 
These tables show the following development of the proportion of 
women employed (given as a percentage of the total number of 
female and male employees) : 


Women employed Women employed 
per cent. of per cent. of 
Year all employees all employees 


1912 31.6 31.4 
1913 31.5 30.7 
1914 as —! 
1915 30.7 32.0 
1916 30.3 —!} 
1917 30.0 30.3 
1918 32.0 


1 No information available. 


The total number of persons employed in these industries 
(1912 : 608,590 ; 1924 : 589,364) has remained practically stationary. 
The ratio of women employed to the increasing population of the 
State seems to have slightly decreased. 

But American families, as prosperity grows and immigrants’ 
households become less numerous (a consequence of the war-time 
stoppage of immigration), depend less and less on the factory work 
of the housewife. To explain the slight decrease in the proportion 
of female employment, we have therefore not to refer to a displace- 
ment of women through minimum wage legislation to any consider- 
able degree. 

The Minimum Wage Board of the District of Columbia, in its 
report of 31 December 1920, stated that a number of female 
elevator operators in Washington had been replaced by young 
men. When the minimum rate of $71.50 a month took effect, 
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apartment house managers, while admitting that girls were more 
satisfactory and reliable, replaced them in many cases by young 
boys at rates of $50 and $60 per month. 

But the same Board in its report of 31 December 1921 stated : 


The decrease in the past two years in the number of women employed 
has been slight in some groups and non-existent in others. It is more 
than explained by the local change in economic conditions and by the 
general business depression. In the two years since the first wage rates 
were established, there has been a change from war-time prosperity 
to severe business depression. In the same period, there has been a 
decrease in the population of Washington, with a reduction of 27,000 
in the number of Government employees. 


The same report, referring to the decrease of women employed 
in restaurants from 483 in the summer of 1919 to 392 in October 
1921, attributed this partly to the decrease in the restaurant busi- 
ness generally, but continued : 


In the second place, the war-time shortage of male labour, especially 
of immigrants, had caused a very extensive substitution by women in 
restaurants where they had never been employed previously. These 
girls were replaced when men again became available. 


The report of the Division of Minimum Wage of Massachusetts 
for the year ending 30 November 1921 states that some building 
managers discharged part of the women and required the 
remainder to do all of the work in proportionately less time. In 
this adjustment 50 women were discharged. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission, in its report of February 
1922, says : 


Scattered instances of the displacement of women by men are report- 
ed ; but there is no question that on the whole the number of women 
employees has been reduced much less than the number of men employ- 
ees. Evenin factories where men might easily replace women, they have 
not done so to any great extent. In fact, the Milwaukee employment 
office reports that during the last months the first calls ever received 
for women timekeepers have come in. 


Examples of the discharge of women on account of minimum 
wage legislation and citations of cases where it did not take place 
could be multiplied, but would scarcely change the general picture. 
Some women indeed have lost their jobs, but their number is not 
very important. The facilities for female employment generally 
have not decreased to a great extent. The tables for the industries 
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of Massachusetts are conclusive in this respect. Whatever indi- 
vidual hardships have been caused in isolated cases, no phenomenon 
of collective misery has materialised which could in any way out- 
weigh the great benefit accruing from the minimum wage legislation 
to those benefiting by it, who obviously outnumber the cases of 
dismissal to an overwhelming extent. 


Has Minimum Wage Legislation increased the Efficiency 
of Employees or Employers ? 


The Brief of the Minimum Wage Board of the District of Colum- 
bia, cited several times, states its opinion on this point as follows : 


Evidence accumulates that the necessity of paying higher wages 
stimulates the employers to better management and organisation, more 
emphasis on personnel work, the training of employees and the conse 
quent cutting down of the labour turnover. A striking statement of 
the value of a living wage in increasing efficiency of the workers is made 
by a manager of a “ five and ten cent store”. In the past, such stores 


paid notoriously low wages. 


This is followed by a letter from H. D. Ornsby, S. S. Kresge 
Company Store No. 54 (five and ten cent store) Washington, 
D.C., 6 October 1920: 


I believe in the minimum wage in the District. We are getting a 
higher standard of efficiency as a whole ; however, with the minimum 
wage has come the necessity of educational work on salesmanship. 
I believe the minimum wage has brought employers and employees 
close together and has taught the employer to build for a higher standard 
of service and has also taught employees that greater efficiency must 
come with higher salaries. 


The Bureau of Labour, Statistics, and Factory Inspection of 
the State of Washington, in its Tenth Biennial Report, 1915-1916, 
gives some other employers’ comments : 


Mr. A., a proprietor of a “ten cent store”, said he never realised 
that it was profitable to keep efficient help as, since he was paying his 
= $10 per week: it was not necessary to keep close tabs on their 

partment at all, nor straighten the counters after hours, all of which 
gave him more time for constructive work in the store. 


Mr. C. said : 


You don’t hear us complain ; we like it, as it has made the girls more 
efficient, as they realise they have to make good and earn the wage or 
they are discharged. It serves as an incentive better than anything 
we could have planned. 





1 The minimum wage of that time. 
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From Massachusetts (1920) were reported 71 cases of girls who 
were not considered worth the minimum. They were changed from 
time work to piece work at the regular piece rate of the factory, 
and in each case were able to earn the minimum or over. The 
incident is of two-fold interest, showing ways and means to avoid 
the dismissal of slow workers and letting us at least suppose that 
the girls were spurred to greater efforts than before. 

So much for the increase of the efficiency of the workers. As 
regards the other claim, that the minimum wage has been an incent- 
ive to more efficiency on the side of the employer, the writer does 
not wish in any way to over-emphasise the argument, which is 
obviously limited. But it can at least be said that sweating is an 
anti-social phenomenon, deteriorating the health and force of the 
workers and offering an artificial inducement to employers to 
compete by sweating rather than by other ways. Doing away 
with sweating therefore clears the path for competition by progress- 
ive methods, and clears the path also for good work by well- 
nourished persons. 


Has Minimum Wage Legislation Afforded Protection 
to Fair Employers ? 


The Brief of the Minimum Wage Board of the District of Colum- 
bia states the point as follows : 


Certain employers in every low-paid industry have paid higher wages 
than their competitors because they believed in the policy of good wages. 
Minimum wage legislation removes the disadvantages of the “ cut- 
throat ” competitor. 


We see that this is exactly the same usefulness as that afforded 
by the International Labour Conventions, protecting progressive 
countries against competition by countries with lower social stand- 
ards in industry. 

The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission states in its 
report of 30 November 1919: 


The evidence indicates, further, a changing attitude in regard to the 
minimum wage work ; a recognition on the part of many business men 
that a minimum wage is as much in their interest as in the interest of 
their employees ; that since it is a minimum, and not a standard wage, 
it protects them from unfair competition by levelling up rates at the 
lower end of the scale to more nearly approximate those set by represent- 
ative employers in the occupation. 
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We have already cited the resolution of the Protective Indus- 
trial Association of that State, asking for a mandatory law in order 
to compel all employers to fall into line. 

Mr. D. D. Dayton, of the Dayton Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, says in a letter to the National Consumers’ League, 
New York, on 5 February 1920: 


There isn’t any question that a minimum wage helps all legitimate 
business as against the employer who has not developed to the point 
where he realises that good wages are a good investment. 


Mr. E. L. Thompson, Treasurer of the Portland Woollen Mills, 
Portland, Oregon, says in a letter of 3 December 1919: 


It has removed the opportunity of the wage cutter and inefficient 
manager, the opportunity of under-selling and taking undue advantage 
of his more just and righteous competitor. 


These points agree entirely with the general atmosphere in 
the trade board activities of Australia, Great Britain, and Canada. 
Narrow-mindedness is no longer an asset in the competitive strug- 


gle. There is no more demoralisation forthcoming from the pros- 
perity of the “ sweater ”. 


Does the Minimum Tend to Become the Maximum ? 


The tables reproduced in the section on the Increase of Wages 
are absolutely conclusive in this respect. The report of the Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission of California on the mercantile industry 
of that State has shown, as indicated above, that the number of 
women receiving more than the minimum rate has increased from 
47 per cent. in 1920 to 61 per cent. in 1922 and 66 per cent. 
in 1923. 

In the State of Washington, 147 women out of 991 investigated 
earned the minimum of $13.20; 676 earned more (up to $25). 
The fourth report of the Industrial Welfare Commission of Oregon 
stated from certified payroll reports that a large percentage 
of the women received a wage in excess of the minimum 
(1919-1920). 

The percentage of women earning more than the minimum in 
the printing plants of Washington, D.C., increased from 25.9 per 
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cent. in 1919 to 39.2 per cent. in March 1920, and 76.4 per cent. 
in November 1920; the report of the Minimum Wage Board for 
1921 stated that 51 per cent. of the women in all protected indus- 
tries received more than the minimum. The percentage of 
learners and minors, authorised to work at lower rates, had 
decreased. 

Professor Holcombe states that the proportion of women paid 
at higher rates than the minimum has been increased since the 
Massachusetts law came into effect. 

The logical deduction “ that the employer may be tempted to 
pay less to his good workers in order to make up for the obligation 
to pay more to his bad workers ” is irrational. Why should he do 
so? He did not pay good wages to good workers because he had 
a surplus of means which he wanted to distribute. He did so 
because he had an interest in attracting good workers to his estab- 
lishment. Does he lose that interest by minimum wage legisla- 
tion ? Certainly not. He has even more interest in doing so 
than before. Without a minimum wage he could say: “ I would 
rather employ less well qualified workers who produce less for me, 
because I can pay them a very low wage. In proportion to the 
dollars spent on them, they produce enough.” But now he can no 
longer make up for bad work by very low wages. To employ only 
the less capable workers in his establishment would be folly. It 
pays him much better to increase his standard of wages if thereby 
he can get superior workers. Or, in other words, as it becomes 
impossible to reduce costs by cutting wages, he must try to reduce 
costs by greater and better output per worker. He must try to 
attract to his workshop employees who are more efficient than those 
of his competitors. He cannot do so except by paying them wages 
above the minimum. 

Therefore, by the logic of the situation, the minimum can never 
become the maximum. 


Has Business been Unduly Hurt ? 


The table on the principal Massachusetts industries employing 
women has shown that these industries, notwithstanding minimum 
wage legislation, continued to employ practically the same percent- 
age of women. Another part of that table may be reproduced here, 
showing that the prosperity of these industries, irrespective of 
minimum wage legislation, has increased. 
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STATISTICS OF PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING WOMEN 


IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1912-1924! 





Year 


Capital invested 


Value of product 


Number of 
establishments 





1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 








$ 

1,308,013,171 
1,345,461,875 
1,548,960,733 
1,550,080,995 
1,791,050,092 
2,239,848,630 
2,510,730,295 
2,947,108,527 
2,987,620,867 

— 
2,822,014,756 

— 


2,853,590,206 





3 
1,596,734,445 
1,658,727,363 
1,641,373,047 
1,692,445,366 
2,349,933,002 
3,020,557,545 
3,851,346,215 
4,011,181,532 
4,370,276,822 
2,849,413,516 
3,015,209,029 
3,570,543,265 
3,126,137,145 





8,271 
8,405 
12,013 
9,707 
9,629 
9,865 
9,695 
11,906 
10,262 
9,984 
10,056 
10,519 
10,174 








1 Table compiled by the Department of Labour and Industries of the State. 
2 No information available. 


We see that both capital and output have increased very much 
faster than the number of establishments. This might be due to 
a concentration of industrial life in large and efficient establish- 
ments, but a subsequent table indicates that the total number of 
employees, which in 1912 was 608,590, was 589,634 in 1924; i.e. 
it has remained practically stationary. The average number of 
employees per establishment has even decreased, while the output 
has increased. Both value of product and capital invested have 
doubled during the period ; the extent of this development therefore 
largely exceeds the change in the “value of the dollar”. The 
years of war prosperity (1916-1920) and the year of depression 
(1921) are obviously dominated by other more powerful influences. 
But the comparison of pre-war figures with present figures shows a 
perfectly healthy development. We must not forget that the 
figures refer to Massachusetts, and again, to a considerable extent, 
to textile industries where female workers predominate. This 
State and these industries are not blessed with “ booms ” like 
some parts of the West or like the automobile industry. They are 
confronted with the increasing competition of Southern cotton 
mills. Notwithstanding all this, the prosperity of these industries 
has undoubtedly been increased to a moderate extent in spite of 
the minimum wage legislation. 

We therefore reach the conclusion that business has not been 
unduly hurt. Why should it be otherwise in this rich country 
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which can perfectly afford to pay its women workers well and to 
make up for the increased cost by greater efficiency of production ? 

We have seen also in the section on the history of American wage 
legislation that the co-operation of the employers in the States 
on the Pacific coast continues up to the present day and renders 
possible the application of the laws on a voluntary basis, although 
the legal basis for enforcement has disappeared. 

The logical reasons are not difficult to find. So far as important 
industries are concerned, sweated wages are too small a factor in 
the general costs. An increase of these sweated wages in those 
establishments which did practise sweating does not sufficiently 
influence the competitive conditions of the industry as a whole. 

The evidence from Massachusetts which we have reproduced 
is entirely in agreement with logical reasoning. In that State the 
financial condition of the industries is taken into account for the 
determination of the minimum rate. Moreover, individual employ- 
ers can be exempted if they show why (owing to financial weak- 
ness) they could not comply with the rate. The writer learned 
at the State House in Boston that no employer applied for such an 
exemption. It might harm their credit! True — but if they 


really could not help it they would come forward nevertheless. 
But there is no necessity for them to do so. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have seen, from the evidence which precedes, that the 
influence of minimum wage legislation in the United States on the 
real fate of individuals and collectivities has not been very great, 
Minimum wages are not applied to home work, which abroad most 
needs that protection and even in the United States presents wages 
much lower than those paid in factories. The majority of the 
women employed in workshops and stores, and protected by Ame- 
rican minimum wage legislation, live at home. There was no great 
misery to be relieved, so far as they are concerned. The United 
States generally is too prosperous for that. The family of the 
unskilled labourer lacks comfort but does not starve as in Europe. 
The misery which existed in immigrant families is tending to 
disappear with the restriction of immigration and the gradual 
disappearance of the tenement districts. Among female workers 
living alone there was real misery. For this class, which, it is true, 


4 
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constitutes only a minority of American working women, the 
minimum wage has been a great human benefit. 

To set against these limited but good results, we find, on the 
other hand, no evil results whatever. The cases of elimination of 
slow workers have been few. Frequently this elimination, in the 
case of very young and inexperienced girls, has even perhaps been 
a benefit to them, inducing them to perfect their training first 
before working for wages. Unemployment to any considerable 
extent has not been the consequence of the law. 

Superior workers have not been damaged ; the assumption that 
the minimum tends to become the maximum has proved to be 
purely imaginary. 

Business has not been unduly hurt. It prospers everywhere 
more thanever. Noharm hasbeen done. Why then discontinue ? 
Why is the application of minimum wage laws in the United 
States, outside of Massachusetts, stopped or disorganised without 
higher necessity ? Social workers here are rather firm in asking 
for new ways in this matter, but their power is small. 

These, however, are purely American problems. Other nations 
can learn from American experience that it is perfectly feasible 


for an otherwise prosperous country to raise the living standards of 
its self-supporting working women to standards of decency with- 
out any harm to other superior interests, through the instrument- 
ality of minimum wage legislation. 





Labour Legislation in Latin America: I 


by 
Moises PoBLETE-TRONCOSO 


Former Under-Secretary in the Chilian Ministry of Hygiene, Social 
Assistance and Welfare, and Labour; Professor in the 
University of Santiago de Chile 


In response to a request frequently expressed by the Governments 
and scientific workers of the countries concerned, the International 
Labour Office has undertaken the publication of a collection of 
labour laws of Latin-American countries. This collection will appear 
in Spanish; it will be in two volumes, one dealing with Argentina, 
Belivia, Brazil, and Chile, the other with Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Dominican Republic, San Salvador, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

These volumes, which will provide definite evidence of the Office’s 
interest in the countries of Latin-America, will help to throw light 
upon the original features of a body of legislation whose value is too 
often underestimated. They will also certainly be of great use to 
these countries themselves. In most of them, in fact, the provisions 
relating to the protection of labour are scattered through a large number 
of laws dealing with general matters, so that it is impossible to have 
any comprehensive view of the present state of labour legislation. 
In this respect the proposed collection will be a valuable aid to the 
progress of this legislation and will also encourage the mcvement for 
codification which is already to be observed in various countries. 

It is thanks to the collaboration of Mr. Poblete-Troncoso, who has 
a particularly thorough acquaintance with the state of social legislation 
in Latin America, that the Office has been able to carry through the 
preparation of this collection with success. In addition to the work 
of collecting, selecting, and classifying the laws, Mr. Poblete-T'roncoso 
has written a general introduction to the work, containing a synthetic 
survey of the fundamental features of the legislation studied. 

It has been decided to publish this general survey in the Review. 
The first part, given below, contains a short historical sketch, followed 
by an exposition of the characteristic features of the legislation of 
Latin America, and of the various influences reflected in it. In the 
second part, to appear in a subsequent number, the author gives a 
brief summary of existing legislation, classified by subject. 
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HIsToRIcaL SURVEY 
The Period of Spanish Colonisation 


J REFORE beginning the study of existing social legislation in 
Spanish America, it will be of interest to make a rapid survey 
of the evolution of the conditions of labour in that Continent. 

At the time of the arrival of the Spanish conquerors in America 
two great Empires stood out prominently : that of the Incas, who 
had established their capital in Cuzco in Peru, and whose dominion 
extended to Chile, and that of the Aztecs in Mexico. The great 
aboriginal tribes devoted themselves especially to agriculture, the 
exploitation of a certain number of gold and silver mines, and 
certain elementary industries such as textiles. 

The organisation of the Empire of the Incas deserves the atten- 
tion of investigators. It was a species of pure collectivism or com- 
munism as regards the land, and also as regards the primitive manu- 
factures, which were limited to the production of woollen and cotton 


fabrics?. 
“Labour had a compulsory character in the Empire of the Incas, 


atid Garcilaso de la Vega, in his work Comentarios r del Pert, shows 
that perfect communism prevailed in production and distribution. ” 


S. Suarez, too, in his book Hl fendémeno socioldégico del Trabajo 
industrial en las Misiones jesuiticas (The sociological phenomenon 
of industrial labour in the Jesuit Missions), states that : 


The organisation of the Empire of the Incas represented a rigid 
State socialism in which all social classes functioned admirably. The 
vast Empire resembled a disciplined and systematic army, capable of 
arousing the sincere admiration of the most insusceptible conquerors. 


The conditions of labour in New Spain (Mexico), although not 
a pure collectivism as in Peru, had many points of contact with the 
latter. 

Important studies and investigations by various Spanish 
scholars, especially Carmelo Vinas Mey*, Tomas Elorrieta, and 
Pedro Sangro y Ros de Olano‘, have made known to the world 





1 Leonardo Pena: Historia de Chile. Paris, Alcan, 1927. 

* Unsain: Legislacién del Trabajo. 1926. 

3 Hl derecho obrero en la colonizacién espatiola ; 1924. El régimen de la tierra en 
la colonizacién espafiola ; 1925. 

4 Crénica del movimiento de reforma social en Espaiia. Madrid, 1925. 
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the first examples of labour legislation in America, which date back 
to the period of Spanish colonisation. To quote Mr. Vinas Mey: 


Spain initiated and put into practice for the first time in history the 
doctrine of the protection and guardianship of the native races as a 
historic mandate of the superior civilised races. The best known 
manifestation of this is the consecration by the Indian legislation of the 
legal principle of native liberty. 


The first legislative manifestations of the social policy of the 
Government of Spain in America date back to the sixteenth century 
and are found in the New Laws (1542) and the first Royal Order 
relating to personal service, dated 1563, followed by an abundant 
labour legislation intended to regulate the work of the Indians in 
its various forms, agricultural, mining, and textile. The most 
important was the Royal Order of 1563, in which this legislation 
appears already systematised. 

Before the dates indicated various Royal provisions had been 
issued relating principally to the problem of the freedom of the 
Indians. 

In 1540 the King of Spain authorised the Viceroy of Mendoza 
to take suitable steps in the territory to prevent the loading of the 
Indians called “ Tamemes ”, who took the place of beasts of burden 
in the transport of goods, especially in the posts, for which they 
had to cover as much as 50 leagues a day. 

Charles V and Philip II, by Royal Orders, expressly prohibited 
the loading of Indians, save in exceptional cases where no roads 
existed and the goods to be carried were indispensable to the pro- 
visioning of towns, but subject to the number of Indians being 
previously fixed and to their being over eighteen years of age, while 
the load was not to exceed two arrobas', to be carried by several 
persons in turn. 

The prohibition of work in mines for Indians was introduced in 
1548 for the reason that “ it constitutes the greatest source of ill 
treatment and vexations for them ”. 

Charles V, in the Royal Order of 7 April 1594 addressed to the 
Viceroy of New Spain, forbade that 


now or hereafter any person having any Indians under his authority, 
under a concession (encomienda) or otherwise, shall directly or indirectly 
send them down into mines for the yw of getting gold or silver, and 
if any person shall so do he shall lose the Indians so conceded to him 
and incur a penalty of 100 maravedis. 





1 The arroba is about 25 Ibs., or 11.5 kg. 
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A similar prohibition was issued at that period against permitting 
the Indians of Peru or New Galicia to work in the mines, even with 
their own consent!. 


' There is no doubt that the greater part of the Royal Orders and 
Provisions of the Spanish monarchs in favour of the aboriginals 
were not entirely respected in America. The Spanish Government 
itself, shortly afterwards, “ following a totally contrary course of 
action, took measures for the admission of Indians to labour in 
the mines, especially in Potosi, and compelled them to work in 
them by the institution of the mita®. ” 

The various historians and investigators state that it was the 
native chiefs themselves who demanded from the Spanish Govern- 
ment the right to work in the mines, and that the Crown gave way 
for economic reasons. 

Before the Spanish conquest of America there existed in the 
various countries what was called “ personal service ”, known by 
the natives under the name of mita. It was a species of servitude 
by one or more Indians in a tribe in favour of the chief or “ cacique”. 
It almost amounted to slavery, since it was established in perpe- 
tuity, for particular requirements, for the service of the caciques 
or headmen, was not remunerated, and bore the character of a 
personal tribute or act of vassalage, while the mita had no limita- 
tion as regards either the time or the number of mitayos, both of 
which depended solely on the will of the monarch. The mita 
existed for work in mines, in the fields, in the construction of public 
buildings and roads, for domestic service, military service, etc. 

Under the Spanish rule the mita was maintained, but only for 
productive services of a public character and general interest, and 
the work was temporary and remunerated. The Spanish Govern- 
ment re-established the mita to ensure the carrying out of productive 
and mining work and the maintenance and enrichment of the 
colony, but imposed the obligation not only on natives, but also 
on Spaniards, mulattos, etc., with the further object, according to 
some authors, “ of ensuring the freedom and good treatment of the 
Indians in their work ”. 

The mita system was established whenever there were not 
enough voluntary workers. In addition, measures were taken to 
encourage the Indians to work voluntarily. 





2 Carmelo Visas Mey: El derecho obrero en la colonizacién ‘espaiiola, p. 9. 
Ibid. 
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Further, workers’ villages were founded for the Indians in the 
neighbourhood of mining undertakings, land was granted them for 
their crops and cattle, food was supplied to them at lower prices 
than to other persons, and these villages were supplied with the 
necessary “ schools, hospitals, and other institutions ”. 

Perhaps the most important body of legislation of the colonial 
epoch, however, containing genuine principles of social law, was 
undoubtedly the Code of the Indies (Recopilacién de Indias). The 
fixing of hours of work, the regulation of wages, the regulation 
of conditions of work, the determination of the rights and obliga- 
tions of workers and employers, etc., are all found in this 
Code. 

By these laws it was provided that wages must be sufficient 
for the necessities of life of the Indian, 


since it is pursuant to and in conformity with my intention that, inas- 
much as the Indians must work and employ themselves in all things 
necessary to the commonwealth and must live and maintain themselves 
by their labour, they shall be well paid and satisfied with the same and 
receive good treatment. 


It was further provided that wages should be fixed in accordance 


with the quality of the work and the circumstances of the time, 
that is to say, the high or low cost of living, “ in order that they 
might be suitable and just ”. The fixing of wages was to be carried 
out by the viceroys and other Government authorities, after con- 
sultation “ with persons practically acquainted with every kind of 
work, and after hearing the opinion of those possessing the greatest 
experience and knowledge in such matters. ” 

Equally interesting are a series of provisions relating to the 
wages of Indians working in the mines, which fix their amount 
“ according to the desire of the natives, or, if they are so immoderate 
in their demands that their excess might compromise the interests 
of the undertaking, they shall be fixed by the justices.” Other 
provisions of the Laws of the Indies prohibited the payment of 
wages in kind, and ordered them to be paid every Saturday. 

As regards hours of work, these were to be determined by the 
viceroys for the mita, 


indicating the hours and time on each day in which they shall work, and 
so that the work shall not be excessive or greater than is suitable to the 
constitution and capacity of each one, and leaving them a sufficient 
number of hours in the day in which they may cultivate such lands and 
farms as each Indian possesses. 
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It is also interesting, as the author so often quoted observes, 
to note that Philip II established the eight-hour day for workers 
employed in the construction of fortresses and other military works. 
This is expressly mentioned in Law VI, title VI, book III, of the 
Code of the Indies : 


The eight-hour day is hereby established : workers shall be employed 
eight hours in the day, four in the morning and four in the afternoon, 
distributed as may be convenient, in the fortifications and other works to 
be constructed, such hours being distributed over the times most suitable 
for avoiding the rays of the sun, more or less as shall seem fit to the 
engineers, in such manner that, while no available moment shall be lost, 
every effort shall be made to promote the health and preservation of the 
workers. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the Sunday rest was compul- 
sory, since the Catholic religion of the conquerors introduced this 
provision from the beginning. 

Law XXVI, title I, book VI, provided that the prices of the 
means of subsistance should be fixed at lower rates for the workers 
than for other persons. Provision was made for the creation of 
commissariat arrangements for native workers. Further, employ- 
ers were required to supply mitayos, in addition to wages, with 
dinner, supper, and bed, “ and the obligation was imposed on them 
to maintain doctors for the treatment of sick workers and to bear 
the cost of burial in case of death. ” 

Partial compensation in case of accidents in the mines was 
established in principle. Indians injured by an accident received 
from their employers half their wages pending recovery. As 
regards the general principle of compensation for industrial acci- 
dents, the Ancient Statutes (Fuero Viejo) of Castille (book IV, title 
III, Law Va) contain the following provision : 


If any person hires a workman for a fixed time, and the workman dies 
while in full health without fault of the master, he shall be paid double 
the amount of his wages, and the same shall be the case if he is discharged 
through no fault of his own!. 


As will be seen, the law provided for special compensation for 
premature dismissal. 

The Laws of the Indies also contained a number of provisions . 
for the protection of native women and children ; they prohibited 
the employment of Indians under 18 years of age, except for tending 





2 Pedro Sancro y Ros DE OLANO: op. cit. 
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animals, and then only with the consent of the father, and subject 
to payment of wages, and supply of food and clothing. 

Apprenticeship was specially provided for in Law X, title XIII, 
book VI, and Indians entering the factories (obrajes) enjoyed full 
freedom. 

Later, Charles II, by an Order of 1682, prohibited the employ- 
ment of children under 18 years of age in the factories. 

The Laws of the Indies prohibited the employment of women on 
farms and estates (Law XX, title XIII, book VI). 

Law XIII, title X VII, book VI, provides that no Indian woman, 
having a living child, shall be engaged as wet nurse for the child of 
any Spaniard, especially of the holder of a concession (encomendero) 
subject to the loss of the concession and a fine of 500 pesos. 

A series of legislative provisions for the protection of Indians 
working in the manufacture of textiles, which, especially in Peru, 
was the most important industry existing during the colonial period, 
are worthy of mention. 

These provisions, enacted in 1577 and supplemented later, deal 
with the organisation of work, the special licence given by the vice- 
roy to the owner of the factory for the employment of Indians, the 
hours of work for the various classes of employment, the amount 
of wages and security for their payment, the time and manner of 
payment, the prohibition of the sale by the factory owners to the 
Indians of clothing or other articles, the treatment of Indians in 
case of sickness, the conditions of work, etc. Special provisions 
were issued in 1684 for the province of Quito (Ecuador). 

The Spanish monarchs also legislated for the protection of 
native workers employed on coca and indigo plantations. 

In spite of all the measures and provisions adopted by the 
Crown, the Indians frequently suffered from hard and excessive 
labour, abuses and annoyances, which continued for many years 
after the conquest of American independence. It must, however, 
be recognised that these abuses, as may be seen from the foregoing 
review of the legislation, cannot be imputed to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. There is no doubt that they contributed to the considerable 
diminution of the aboriginal race, but the position did not im- 
mediately improve after the attainment of independence. 

The humanitarian efforts of the Spanish Government to put 
an end to the exploitation of natives are of unquestionable interest. 

Philip III in 1604 prohibited the employment of the “ peace- 
able ” Indians of Chile in the extraction of gold, and only permitted 
their employment in the cultivation of land and the gathering of 
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crops. Identical provisions were issued by the same king in 1607 
in regard to the Indians of the mines of Moraga, in the Oruro 
(Bolivia), and other places in the territory belonging to the viceroy- 
alty of La Plata. 

As regards agricultural labour, it should be noted that in certain 
provinces of the viceroyalty of Peru, and also in that of New Spain, 
there existed the system of concessions (encomiendas) ; these were 
concessions of lands granted by the viceroys to particular conquerors 
or gentlemen, with the right to the services of the Indians living on 
such lands. These concessions were made with the object of 
Christianising the Indians, but in practice they lent themselves to 
the greatest abuses?. 

Certain of the Laws of the Indies provided that the natives 
should go into the markets and public places, and there enter into 
agreements and place themselves in the employment of such persons 
as they desired and in such manner as they should freely agree with 
their employers. They assembled in numerous groups, so consti- 
tuting what was in reality a labour fair or “ hiring”. The tradition 
continued up to a few years ago in certain American countries, the 
system being known by the name of enganche (enrolment) in Colom- 
bia, Chile, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Santo Domingo. 

Mention should be made of the system of agricultural labour 
established by the Jesuits in Paraguay, known as “ missions ” 
The Jesuits instituted a humane system of labour, although they 
subjected the Indians to a real religious discipline. 

As the natives were insufficient for the working of the mines 
and certain kinds of heavy work, the conquerors introduced negro 
slaves into certain countries to facilitate the cultivation of the land 


and the carrying on of such scanty industries as existed in the colo- 
nies. African slaves were chiefly introduced in Peru, Brazil, and 


Central America, where they were best able to adapt themselves to 
the climate. In some of these countries they mixed with the 
natives, and in others they remained separate from the white 
population. 

In addition to the slaves, work was undertaken by free men, 
the conquerors and their descendants, who, in the Middle Ages, 
in imitation of the European guilds or corporations, were protected 
in some countries, such as Argentina, Chile, and Mexico, by a 
species of corporations, which were the first manifestation of the 
movement towards association. These associations were energetic- 





1 Barros Arana: Historia de Chile,. 
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ally combated by the Governments, being considered, in the lan- 
guage of certain colonial officials, “ violations of the freedom of 
labour ” — a phrase which in some measure recalls the famous edict 
of Turgot in 1779 against the guilds. 

No sooner had the war of independence of the Spanish-American 
colonies broken out than declarations of the abolition of slavery 
began to be made in the new nations. This was done in Argentina 
by a Decree of 1 September 1811, which declared the extinction of 
the tribute previously paid to the kings and the abolition of the 
mita, the encomiendas, the yaconazgo (a kind of corvée or forced 
labour), and personal services. A Decree of 6 April 1812 prohibited 
the introduction of slaves, and the Act of the National Assembly 
of 2 February 1813 declared the doctrine of “ freedom by birth ” 
(libertad de vientre), i.e. that every citizen born on Argentine terri- 
tory was by that fact alone free. 

The same thing occurred in Chile, where, by a Decree of O’Hig- 
gins in 1811 slavery was declared abolished. The Constitution of 
1833 expressly declares that there are no slaves in Chile and that 
everyone who treads Chilian territory is considered free, a principle 
repeated in the new Constitution of 18 September 1925. Almost 
all the Spanish-American Constitutions contain similar declarations. 


The legislation which applied especially in the colony during 
the Spanish domination was that of the ancient Castilian Codes, 
known as the Siete Partidas, the Fuero Juzgo, and the Fuero Real, 
and in particular the Laws of the Indies, which, as we have already 
seen, contain notable references and provisions in regard to labour. 

As Dr. Unsain says in the work previously quoted : 


The contents of some of these are surprising — the wisdom and 
humanity of their conceptions, and their revelation of the existence of 
a problem which many regard as having originated in our own day. 


The Intermediate Period 


The laws referred to above remained in force in almost the whole 
of Spanish America for many years after the attainment of inde- 
pendence, until the enactment of the first Civil Codes, which almost 
completely replaced the legislation in force at the time. This new 
legislation was for the most part inspired by the Civil Code of 
Napoleon and in other cases by the Spanish Civil Code, and made 
no provision for the freedom of labour. 

Thus, in the Argentine, Chilian, Ecuadorian, Colombian, and 
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other Civil Codes there is complete absence of freedom of contract 
and in many cases an express declaration of the legal inferiority 
of workers, salaried employees, and persons employed for pay 
generally, although some mining laws, based on the Spanish legis- 
lation, contained special provisions favourable to the worker as 
regards wages, contracts of employment, and accidents. 

In the Latin-American countries the action of the State in favour 
of the legal protection of the workers has been enormously intensi- 
fied during recent years, especially since the war, and it cannot be 
denied that this movement has been greatly hampered by the theo- 
ries of the classical individualist school. Economic individualism 
has prevailed without any counteracting influence in the majority 
of the countries of South America, in university teaching, in 
educated opinion, and among statesmen and rulers. 

The primary reason, however, that legislation for the protection 
of labour and of the life of the worker has not attained a higher 
degree of progress and perfection must be sought in the facts them- 
selves, in the circumstances peculiar to the industrial and economic 
development of these countries. 

Large-scale industry, with its immense capital, its powerful and 
formidable machinery, and its vast armies of workers, is in fact a 
recent phenomenon in Latin America, particularly in the production 
of manufactured goods. 

The movement towards industrial concentration and expansion 
is daily gaining more ground as the result of a number of factors : 
the immense and incalculable wealth of the Continent in the form 
of iron, copper, coal, petroleum, and in fact all the elements and 
raw materials essential for modern industrial production. 

Simultaneously with the rapid and increasing development of 
industrialism in certain Latin-American countries, a profound and 
radical transformation is taking place in the old predominant ideas 
on the problems of labour and the way they should be solved. A 
powerful current of public opinion, in the intellectual classes and 
in the parliaments, has made its influence felt in the adoption of 
the social reforms advocated in more advanced countries, reforms 
which have received a new impulse since the war from the Interna- 
tional Labour Charter embodied in the Peace Treaty of Versailles, 
the operation of which has been continued by the League of Nations 
through the International Labour Organisation. Among the 
countries concerned Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and 
others are prominent. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF LATIN-AMERICAN SocraAL LEGISLATION 
Immigration 


The special characteristics of Latin-American labour legislation 
have been influenced by the actual conditions of the South American 
Continent. 

America is a country of immigration. Beyond question immi- 
gration, with its introduction of foreign elements of a different 
culture from that of the original inhabitants, has specially 
conditioned the social legislation of a large number of American 
countries. 

An examination of two of the largest countries of Latin America, 
Argentina and Brazil, will show that they are countries of intense 
immigration. 

In Argentina the immigration from 1857 to 1925 was as follows : 


Period Immigrants Period Immigrants 


1857-1860 8,900 1911-1920 935,825 
1861-1870 82,979 1921 122,367 
1871-1880 175,763 1922 161,009 
1881-1890 203,455 1923 232,501 
1891-1900 328,444 1924 191,169 
1901-1910 643,881 1925 74,000 


From these figures it will be seen that 3,160,293 immigrants 
entered Argentina from 1857 to 1925. Allowing for the fact that 
about 30 per cent. have returned to their own countries, there 
remain in any case about two million. Most of the immigrants into 
Argentina are of Italian nationality ; after them come Spaniards, 
French, Turks, Germans, British, Central Europeans, Belgians, 
Swiss, Danes, North Americans, Dutch, and Swedes. 

In Brazil more than a million and a half immigrants entered the 
country between 1908 and 1926, most of whom are, in order of 
numbers, Italians, Portuguese, Spaniards, Germans, Russians, 
Austrians, French, English, Swiss, Belgians, and Turks. 

Between 1820 and 1920, 3,577,355 immigrants entered Brazil, 
and up to 1926, 4,013,226. In the State of Sao Paulo alone, the 
most industrial state of Brazil and the one receiving the greatest 
number of immigrants, 2,230,166 immigrants entered during the 
hundred years between 1827 and 1926. 
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The following are the general statistics from 1908 : 


Year Immigrants Year Immigrants 


1908 94,658 1917 31,192 
1909 85,444 1918 20,501 
1910 88,564 1919 37,898 
1911 35,907 1920 71,027 
1912 180,155 1922 66,234 
1913 192,487 1923 86,629 
1914 82,453 1924 98,125 
1915 32,206 1925 84,883 
1916 34,033 1926 100,000 


This circumstance, it must be repeated, has given the social 
problem in Latin America special characteristics of its own different 
from those of the European social problem. 

As the countries in question are countries of large agricultural 
area, immense natural wealth, raw materials of every kind, especial- 
ly minerals, but are still only thinly populated by the natives and 
consequently lacking in the necessary labour for developing the 
national economic resources, the Governments have for some 
considerable time past adopted a large number of measures on 
immigration and colonisation. 


The Recentness of Latin-American Social Legislation 


Another characteristic of labour legislation in Latin America 
is the fact that it is only a quarter of a century since the most ad- 
vanced nations of that region initiated their social legislation, which 
has shown specially rapid growth since the war. This situation 
contrasts with the social reform movement in Europe, which has an 
experience of more than a century. The Latin-American nations, 
in the shorter period they have been at work on the problem, 
have reached the level of the most advanced countries of Europe in 
social legislation. This is the case with Argentina, Chile, Mexico, 
Uruguay, etc. 

Owing to the recentness of the social legislation of the Latin- 
American countries, it has not the wide experience of the older 
European nations. This circumstance has necessarily produced, in 
the first place, defects in the legislation itself, great instability in 
its content, or, in other words, more or less continuous amendments, 
and also difficulties in application. 

The same lack of experience and social tradition has made it 
necessary for this legislation to take as its model the most advanced 
legislation of other countries. It is interesting to observe that the 
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social legislation of Latin America has not been inspired by the 
United States, but by the countries of Europe. It is in fact the 
social achievement of Europe that has been the inspirer of the 
solution of social problems in Latin America. This is explained 
by the fact that the culture of these nations is primarily Latin, 
and not Anglo-Saxon. University education in Latin America 
and economic and social theories have always been inspired by 
European educational methods and by the philosophers, economists, 
and thinkers of Europe, and especially of France. The currents of 
emigration and immigration already referred to have almost all been 
of European origin. Even the scientific terminology of the labour 
legislation of Spanish America is the terminology of European social 
legislation and not that of North America. The influence of the 
United States, which has been so strong in the economic and finan- 
cial sphere, has been null in the sphere of social policy. 

It should be noted that in most of the Latin-American countries 
social legislation and the social policy which has led up to it have 
developed without any considerable sectarianism, without the 
formidable struggle that has characterised the creation of social 
legislation in Europe. It may be affirmed that the intense antago- 
nism found in Europe between capital and labour does not exist in 
Latin America. It may further be said with reasonable accuracy 
that almostallthe political partiesineach nation, from the Conserva- 
tives to the Radicals, taking these terms in their scientific sense, 
have influenced and contributed to the formation of the social 
legislation of the Spanish-American countries. 

This situation is easily explained in certain countries of immi- 
gration by the fact that the manufacturer of to-day is the immigrant 
of yesterday. He was a workman before he was an employer. 

The resistance in economic circles to social legislation, too, has 
not been very strongly marked, owing to the fact that the Latin- 
American countries are not generally exporters of manufactured 
articles. The economic struggle in the international market is 
much less in Latin America than in the international market of 
Europe. 

It is well known that social legislation represents more or less 
a charge on industry, owing to the increase in the cost of production 
which it involves. As economic competition is feeble in Latin 
America, the resistance to social reform was not of much importance 
during the earlier period. It is certainly observable that this 
liberality in the matter of social legislation is now meeting with some 
resistance. The countries of Latin America are every day acquiring 
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a greater industrial development and, by the working of economic 
laws, are destined to be converted in the more or less near future 
into an active export market. 


Latin-American Social Law 


In the aggregate of Latin-American legislation it is not hard to 
see a Latin-American Labour Law beginning to take more or less 
definite shape. 

Indications of its birth are to be found at the American Congress 
of Tucum4n (1916), which adopted a resolution recommending the 
combination of all the countries of Latin America in a common 
work of labour legislation. They are further to be seen in a more 
definite form at the Social Welfare Congress held in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1923. The Congress of Social Economy held in Buenos Aires 
in 1924 approved a series of resolutions showing the existence of a 
Latin-American social law. Finally, the Pan-American Conference 
held in Santiago de Chile in 1924 adopted the Labour Charter of 
the Treaty of Versailles almost verbatim. 


The resolutions approved by the Pan-American Conference at 
Santiago are as follows : 


l. The Fifth Pan-American Conference recommends the inclusion 
in the programme of future conferences of the study of international 
questions related to social problems. ’ 

2. The Fifth Pan-American Conference recommends to the States 
of the Union the adoption of laws based on the following —— which 


is recognised in the legislation of the United States of America : 

“ Human labour must not be regarded merely as a commodity or 
article of commerce. ” 

3. The Fifth Pan-American Conference also recommends to the 
American Republics, with reference to the provisions of their respective 
Constitutions, the adoption of measures which shall contribute to procur- 
ing harmony between capital and labour and to ensuring social welfare. 
In particular it recommends the development of legislation relating to 
the contract of employment in its various forms, protection against 
occupational diseases and industrial accidents, the determination of 
conditions of labour, and in particular of the labour of women and 
children, the housing problem and in general that of the formation of the 
home, safety and fhealth in shops, factories, and workshops, the en- 
couragement of thrift, and measures for popular credit. 

4. The Fifth Pan-American Conference recommends the establish- 
ment in each country of a system of social insurance, especially, and 
immediately, against accidents, sickness and invalidity. 

5. The Fifth Pan-American Conference recommends to the States 
Members of the Pan-American Union the creation of technical depart- 
ments for labour statistics and labour inspection, and emphasises the 
desirability for the States of mutual communication of the investigations, 
studies, and progress made in each. 
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6. The Fifth Pan-American Conference recommends the carrying 
out of the preliminary studies that are indispensable for the preparation 
of international Conventions between the American countries on the 
basis of reciprocity of treatment of American workers, and on certain 
general rules and standards of economico-social policy. 


Tendency to Codification 


From a study of Latin-American labour legislation as a whole 
there emerges a phenomenon which is almost unknown in Europe. 
None of the countries of Latin America have included labour legis- 
lation in their general or civil legislation. They have legislated 
by means of separate laws, which have not been incorporated 
in the positive civil legislation. This manner of proceeding is 
fundamentally different from that of most European labour legis- 
lation, which in its early stages was generally incorporated in the 
civil legislation. 

On the other hand, an effort at grouping and a tendency to 
codification is observable. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and 
Uruguay are preparing Labour Codes co-ordinating the whole of 
their labour legislation. Draft Labour Codes already exist in 


Argentina and Chile, and have been discussed in the Parliaments. 


The Position of Foreigners 


An important feature of Latin-American labour legislation is 
the equalisation of the rights of the original inhabitants and those 
of the immigrants or foreigners entering the country. The Political 
Constitutions of almost all the Latin-American countries — those 
of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay may be specially 
mentioned — recognise the-equality of the rights and obligations of 
all citizens inhabiting or entering their territories. Labour legis- 
lation has accordingly operated for the benefit of all foreigners under 
the same conditions as apply to nationals. 

This phenomenon is almost unknown in Europe, where it is 
only since the war that international conventions have become 
common for securing equality of treatment for foreign and national 
workers. 

Further, certain Latin-American countries, including Argentina, 
have concluded a number of treaties with European countries with 
the object of giving Argentine citizens, on the basis of reciprocity, 
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“the benefit of protective legislation, principally in the matter of 


industrial accidents. Mention may be made of the Treaty of 8 June 
1921 between Argentina and Spain for the payment of compensation 
in case of industrial accidents, and those of 8 June 1920 between 
Argentina and Italy, of 24 December 1924 between Argentina and 
Belgium, and of 22 March 1926 between Argentina and Austria, all 
dealing with the same subject. 


Co-operation of Latin-American Countries in International Social 
Policy 


The Spanish-American countries have participated to a greater 
or less degree in the activities of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion created by the Treaty of Versailles. Notwithstanding the 
distinctive chacteristics of Latin-American social legislation and 
the comparatively recent existence of these countries as independent 
nations, the Latin-American countries have recognised the enor- 
mous importance for the maintenance of social peace of the declara- 
tions of the Treaty of Versailles. It is for this reason that they 
have taken part in increasing numbers in the various Sessions of 
the International Labour Conference convened by the International 
Labour Organisation, several of them, including Chile, Argentina, 
Cuba, and others, sending complete delegations. The participation 
of these countries has increased in the most recent Sessions of the 
Conference. 

Chile has ratified the most important Conventions adopted at 
the various Sessions of the Conference : those relating to the eight- 
hour day, the weekly rest in industrial undertakings, workmen’s 
compensation in agriculture, the right of association and combina- 
tion of agricultural workers, the night work of young persons 
employed in industry, the employment of women and children, and 
the use of white lead in painting. It was the first Latin-American 
country to ratify a number of the Conventions adopted at the ten 
Sessions that have so far been held. 

The Government of Argentina has presented to Parliament 
proposals for the ratification of the Conventions concerning hours 
of work, unemployment, the employment of women before and after 
childbirth, the night work of women, the minimum age for the 
admission of children to industrial employment, the night work of 
young persons, the age for admission of children to employment at 
sea, unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the 
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ship, facilities for finding employment for seamen, the minimum 
age for the admission of children to employment in agriculture, the 
right of association and combination of agricultural workers, work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture, the use of white lead in painting, 
the weekly rest, the minimum age for the admission of young 
persons to employment as trimmers or stokers, and the compulsory 
medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. 

Brazil has presented proposals for ratification of the Washington 
Conventions concerning hours of work, unemployment, the employ- 
ment of women before and after childbirth, the night work of 
women, the minimum age for the admission of children to industrial 
employment, and the night work of young persons. 

Chile, in addition to the ratifications already referred to, has 
presented proposals for the ratification of the Conventions concern- 
ing unemployment, the night work of women, the minimum age for 
the admission of children to employment at sea, unemployment 
indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship, facilities for 
finding employment for seamen, the minimum age for admission of 
children to employment in agriculture, the minimum age for the 
admission of young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers, 
and the compulsory medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea. 

Cuba has presented proposals for the ratification of the following 
Conventions : the employment of women before and after child - 
birth, the minimum age for the admission of children to industrial 
employment, the night work of young persons, the minimum age 
for admission of children to employment at sea, unemployment 
indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship, facilities for 
finding employment for seamen, the use of white lead in painting, 
the compulsory medical examination of children and young persons 
employed at sea, the inspection of emigrants on board ship, sea- 
men’s articles of agreement, and the repatriation of seamen. 

Paraguay has presented proposals for the ratification of the 
Conventions adopted by the first International Labour Conference 
at Washington . 

Finally, Uruguay has presented proposals for the ratification 
of the Conventions adopted at the Sessions of the Conference held 
at Washington in 1919, at Genoa in 1920, and at Geneva in 1921. 

Other Latin-American countries are contemplating similar 


action. 


(To be continued.) 





Refugee Problems and their Solution 


The war has resulted in the wprooting of large masses of population. 
The complexity and gravity of the problems which have arisen owing 
to the presence of these refugees in various countries led the Council 
of the League of Nations, in June 1921, to decide upon the appoint- 
ment of a High Commissioner to be entrusted with the solution of 
these problems by co-ordinating the efforts of the various Governments. 
At first, the task to be undertaken was predominantly political ; but, 
in proportion as the legal status of the refugees became defined, the 
essential question became that of the provision of employment. Accord- 
ingly, on 12 June 1924, the Council cf the League of Nations adopted 
a recommendation of the High Commissioner to transfer to the Inter- 
national Labour Office, as being considered the most cumpetent body, 
that part of its work relating to “ the employment, emigration and 
settlement of refugees”. The Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations 
identi fied itself with this decision, and on 10 October 1924 the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office in its turn accepted the 
proposed transfer. It is of interest to outline the results arrived at 
after several years of effort. The present article, after a survey of 
the problem and the organisation of the services entrusted with its 
solution, gives a general picture of the improvements progressively 
effected in the position of refugees, from the legal as well as from the 
social and economic viewpoint. 


NE OF the consequences of the war has been the uprooting 

of large masses of the population of various countries. Forced 

to leave their native land and to abandon their usual occupation, 

these refugees have become, if not “ out-of-works ”’, at least 
persons whose economic value has been diminished. 

Among these uprooted elements, the first to attract general 
attention were the prisoners of war. In April 1920 there were 
still more than half a million ex-prisoners who were waiting, often 
in conditions of great misery and sometimes threatened with death 
by hunger and cold, for means of regaining their homes. The 
most zealous activities of benevolent organisations were insufficient 
to solve this problem ; the task was too heavy for them and their 
efforts were too scattered. Thus the situation steadily grew 
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worse month by month. That was the position when the Council 
of the League of Nations, by a resolution passed on 11 April 1920, 
entrusted to Dr. Nansen the task of co-ordinating the efforts 
undertaken. “Many experts”, said Mr. de Brouckére, Belgian 
Delegate, in his report to the Third Assembly, “ then considered 
it imprudent ; this was because the task was immense and the 
resources almost nil.” Nevertheless, by 1 July 1922 Dr. Nansen 
had arranged for the repatriation of 427,386 prisoners belonging to 
twenty-six different nationalities. 

This first undertaking, howerer, was only the prelude to a still 
greater task : that of the relief of refugees. 


Tue REFUGEE PROBLEM 


The problem of the refugees is one of the most tragic legacies 
of the war of 1914-1918 and of its consequences, the war in the Near 
East and the civil war in Russia. A considerable number of Ar- 
menians — nearly 250,000 — were obliged to flee from Turkey, some 
before the armistice of Mudros (1918) and others between 1918 
and 1922, and under conditions more favourable to their settlement 
in other countries, while others again — about 100,000 — left in 
1922. Nearly half of these Armenians found their way to Asia 
Minor (Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine), 45,000 to Greece, while 
the rest were scattered over the various countries of Europe. 
Waves of repatriated Bulgarians flooded the diminished territories 
of their country, and more than a million Greeks were compelled 
in 1922-1923 to leave Asia Minor and seek asylum in Greece. 
Finally, Russia experienced an unprecedented exodus. Faced by 
the twin calamities of revolution and civil war, individuals, families, 
whole armies, to a total of about a million and a half persons, 
fled the country. The first flight of civilians followed on the 
vicissitudes of military operations, so that great masses of refugees 
crossed the Russian frontiers in the period 1919-1921. Later, in 
1922, the sentences of exile passed by the Soviet Government 
caused a further increase in the flood of emigrants. 

The great majority of these refugees were absolutely destitute. 
The Russians, in particular, came from the most varied ranks of 
society : middle and lower middle class, the professional classes, 
and peasants were all in a woeful condition, without money, without 
clothes, mostly ignorant of the languages of the countries which had 
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received them, incapable of following any trade and entirely un- 
fitted for settlement in a foreign country. Faced with this mass of 
distress, the first step was to deal with the most pressing needs ; 
to feed, clothe, and house these unhappy people. Governments 
took a share in their relief, and charitable organisations, particularly 
the Red Cross, also rendered very valuable assistance. 

These, however, were only temporary palliatives. All this 
compulsory displacement of populations, coinciding with the post- 
war economic depression, could not but aggravate the general 
position, and although in the course of time many refugees who’ 
had become more or less settled succeeded in obtaining work, 
many of them continued to be dependent on public or private relief. 
The problem therefore remained almost untouched and charitable 
efforts were insufficient to solve it.' 

Another difficulty arose from the fact that the burden of assist- 
ing the refugees was shared by a comparatively limited number of 
countries. Actually, by force of circumstances, the greater number 
of Russian refugees had been concentrated in the countries whose 
frontiers marched with those of Russia (in Constantinople and in 
the Balkans the numbers were particularly large, as was also the 
case in Poland and China). Their presence in these countries 
constituted a great burden. From the outset it seemed only fair 
to distribute this burden in a manner more in accordance with the 
principles of international solidarity. In point of fact this is one 
of the essential and permanent aspects of the problem. The diffi- 
culties arising from the presence of homeless refugees continue to 
be a heavy burden on the finances of certain States. In Bulgaria, 
Estonia, Finland, Greece, Latvia, Poland, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia alone, their presence, 
according to an enquiry carried out in 1926, involved a total 
expenditure of 20 million gold francs a year, while for all the 
States concerned the total expenditure borne under this head was 
not less than 50 million gold francs a year. It is further unneces- 
sary to dwell on the manifold reasons, especially of a social and 
sanitary nature, which made it imperative to transform these 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed into socially useful produc- 
tive agents. 

The only possible solution was to be obtained by collective 
efforts methodically organised. As has just been pointed out, the 
problem to be solved was essentially that of providing employ- 
ment, but the conditions under which it presented itself were 
particularly difficult and complicated. In the first place, those who 
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had to be helped were enormous masses of people displaced from 
their homes and occupations, who had to be provided, within the 
limits of their new conditions of life, with employment capable 
of lifting them out of their destitution and making them independ- 
ent. In the second place, in order to bring about redistribution 
of the refugees between the various countries, in such a manner as 
to accord with their own interests and at the same time to fulfil 
the requirements of the labour market, certain preliminary measures 
were indispensable. The first of these preliminary steps was to 
deal with the problem of the legal status of the refugees, and to 
provide them with passports enabling them to travel. That 
raised the important question of visas, which question cannot yet 
be considered definitely settled, for, while difficulties have dimin- 
ished in this respect, it still happens sometimes that a refugee 
may be considered undesirable and may be confronted for this 
reason with complications not experienced by other travellers. 
In any case, the refugee can hardly contemplate going to another 
country unless he is certain of finding employment there. It is 
thus absolutely necessary to provide him with employment before 
leaving. This is a more awkward question than it may seem at 
first sight, since, while the national bodies engaged in combating 
unemployment usually confine themselves toacting asintermediaries 
between employers and available labour, on the spontaneous 
request of these parties, in the case of the refugees, on the contrary, 
it is almost always necessary to take action to stimulate both offers 
of and requests for employment. Finally — and this is the 
fundamental difficulty —- from what sources are to be met the 
heavy travelling expenses of the refugees going to other countries 
to find work, seeing that their means are extremely limited, not 
to say non-existent ? 

As will be seen, the problem of finding work for refugees, which 
is both of a political and of an economic nature, is extremely 
complicated. Such a task could hardly be undertaken except 
on an international scale. For instance, no national effort could, 
in itself, have sufficed to provide an adequate financial basis for 
assistance to the Greek and Bulgarian refugees driven back to 
their country by force of circumstances. For the Armenian and 
Russian refugees, who had to be settled outside their national 
frontiers, international collaboration was an even more imperative 
necessity. It should be added that this necessity was clearly 
recognised in the debates which took place in September 1926, in 
the First Commission as well as in the Plenary Session of the 
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Seventh Assembly of the League of Nations, and, in spite of the 
differences in their points of view, Professor Barthélemy, the 
French delegate, and Lord Cecil, the delegate of Great Britain, 
agreed in recognising that the work of relieving the refugees, being 
of an international character, must come within the competence 
and jurisdiction of the League of Nations. 


THE ORGANISATION OF REFUGEE RELIEF 


In any case, it was quickly realised, after the end of the period 
during which refugee relief had been left either to charitable 
organisations or to the Governments actually concerned, that the 
problem, being to a large measure due to international causes, 
could not be solved by national or isolated measures, but required 
international co-ordinated action. In February 1921, the Mixed 
Commission of the Red Cross Committee and the League 
of Red Cross Societies drew the attention ‘of ithe Council of the 
League of Nations to the problem of the Russian refugees. 

It was in these circumstances that the Council of the League 
in June 1921, after having under careful consideration the letters 
addressed to it by interested Governments and a report of the 
French Delegate, Mr. Hanotaux, on the subject, decided to appoint 
a High Commissioner, whose duty it should be to grapple with 
the problem of the refugees by co-ordinating the efforts and 
goodwill of the various Governments. The report, at the same 
time, laid down in ‘broad outline the task to be accomplished, 
which was to include, in particular, the determination of the legal 
status of the refugees and their removal to the countries capable 
of receiving them. It was thus made clear that the object to 
be attained was not to distribute relief in cash to the refugees, 
but to help them to proced to countries where they could obtain 
paid work, instead of remaining a burden on public relief funds 
or private charity. 

Originally, the work to be done was predominantly political. 
The real reason why the greater part of the Russian refugees remained 
stranded in countries economically incapable of absorbing them 
was that they either did not possess any passports, or were furnished 
with papers dating from the Empire, having no value in the 
countries that had recognised the Soviet Government. It was to 
the solution of this first problem that the High Commissioner, 
Dr. Nansen, and his permanent staff of assistants, forming part 
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of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, first directed their 
efforts. But in proportion as the legal status of the refugees became 
defined, thanks to the efforts of the High Commission, together 
with those of the numerous committees and inter-governmental 
conferences convened by it, the political side of the question, 
while remaining of great importance, took a secondary place. 
The essential question became that of the provision of employ- 
ment. 

This was the reason which led the Council of the League of 
Nations, on 12 June 1924, to adopt a recommendation of the 
High Commissioner to transfer to the International Labour Office, 
as being considered the most competent body, that part of its work 
relating to the employment, emigration, and settlement of refugees. 
The Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations, at its meeting on 
25 September 1924, decided to accept this recommendation, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. The latter, in its turn, at its meeting of 10 October 
1924, accepted the proposed transfer within limits laid down by 
itself, and as the result of this decision the Refugee Service was 
attached to the International Labour Office under the direction 
of Major T. F. Johnson, the Deputy High Commissioner. 

For this work the Office had, in the first place, the small central 

organisation which had been transferred to it from the League. 
It was, however, clear that this organisation alone would not be 
sufficient for the work of finding employment for the refugees. 
One of the advantages of the transfer was that the Office could 
make use of the services of its correspondents’ offices and national 
correspondents in the various countries. It was further recognised 
that the Refugee Service would need special delegates in those 
countries where the largest number of refugees were concentrated. 
In addition, in response to the resolutions adopted by the Assembly 
at its Sixth and Seventh Sessions (1925 and 1926), delegates 
were sent to Argentina and Brazil for the settlement of refugees 
in South America, and to Beirut to co-ordinate the work for the 
settlement of Armenian refugees in Syria. It should be empha- 
sised that the organisation of these delegations is very elastic and 
is adapted from time to time to meet the special exigencies of the 
refugee situations. 

Further, these services have the advantage of the co-operation 
of an Advisory Committee, representative of all the most important 
Armenian and Russian refugee organisations and international 
relief societies. This Committee gives the central service external 
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and voluntary assistance which is of great value. Smaller advisory 
committees are attached to most of the delegations, whom they 
assist in the selection and recruitment of refugees. 

In this way the central service is not only in a position to co- 
ordinate the numerous activities in favour of the refugees, but is 
kept in intimate touch with the refugee situations in the different 
countries and is thus enabled to exercise its efforts where they are 
most urgently needed. 


THe Lecav Status oF THE REFUGEES 


At the end of 1921, when the High Commission was established, 
the situation of the Russian refugees, then numbering a million 
and a half, was additionally complicated by the fact that they 
did not possess any passports of a kind receiving general recognition. 
The papers with which they were provided — old documents dating 
from the Tsarist period, either diplomatic or of purely local signi- 
ficance, passports issued by the various provisional governments, 
papers supplied by various legations abroad, etc. — were of the 
most astonishing variety. Faced with the diversity of these per- 
sonal documents, many of which did not offer sufficient guarantees 
of authenticity or validity, the national authorities whose duty 
it was to issue passport visas often ended by declining to give any 
weight to the identity papers produced by the refugees. Those 
among them who desired to move to another country, either to 
find work or for health or family reasons, were thus confronted by 
very great difficulties. 

Before long another complication arose. Since such documents 
as they carried soon lost any validity they originally possessed, 
the Russian refugees found themselves faced with the alternative 
either of doing without identity papers of any sort or of allow- 
ing their passports to be renewed by the Russian legations in 
the countries that had recognised the Soviet Government. But 
this prospect was a very disquieting one to the refugees, who 
considered themselves as political exiles having broken off all 
relations with the Soviets. 

It was urgently necessary to find an international solution of 
this problem. To this end Dr. Nansen, after various representations 
to and discussions with Government representatives, and also 
with Russian and other jurists, made proposals for the establishment 
of a special identity certificate for Russian refugees. This proposal 
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met with objections from certain Governments on the ground of 
administrative difficulties. Consequently the High Commissioner, 
on the proposal of the French Government, convened an Interna- 
tional Conference which met at Geneva on 3 July 1922, and worked 
out the text of an “ arrangement with regard to the issue of certi- 
ficates of identity to Russian refugees’. Shortly afterwards, on 
20 July 1922, the Council of the League of Nations approved the 
draft identity certificate-passport drawn up by the Conference as 
well as the Arrangement relating to its issue, these texts being then 
communicated by the General Secretariat to the States Members 
of the League. 

At the present time fifty governments have recognised the 
system thus created. Without going into details we may mention 
that this identity certificate for refugees, which soon became 
known universally as the “ Nansen Passport ”, constituted the 
first international legitimation document. It was certainly very 
difficult to lay down a definition of what exactly constituted a 
refugee, and to regulate the mode of application of the new system 
in every detail. But the spontaneous endorsement by so large a 
number of governments of the agreement made (no other inter- 
national technical arrangement has ever received so many endorse- 
ments) is a sign of the success obtained in this direction by the High 
Commission. 

The definition first adopted — “ person of Russian origin not 
having acquired another nationality’ — was changed later on 
to the following form : “ any person of Russian origin who does not 
enjoy or no longer enjoys the protection of the Government of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and who has not acquired an- 
other nationality’. As will be seen, this definition, while drawing 
with exactitude the limits of the category of persons to which the 
term “ refugee ” should be applied, has the advantage of not raising 
the question of their nationality. 

It may be asserted that the Nansen Passport has given satisfac- 
tion to the refugees, for it constitutes for them a legitimation accept- 
able to a number of Governments and obtainable by them without 
having to apply themselves to the representatives of a political 
system with which they cannot or will not enter into relations. 
Naturally a certificate thus issued cannot be used by those who 
wish to return to their country. As is stated in its text, it will 
“ cease to be valid if the bearer enters Russian territory ”’. 

As soon as the practical usefulness of the new legal experiments 
made for the benefit of the Russian refugees had been proved, a 
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similar draft was prepared for Armenians. This draft was adopted 
on 31 May 1924 and the arrangement has been endorsed by thirty- 
seven Governments. The certificate of identity issued to the Ar- 
menian refugees is identical with that for the Russian refugees, with 
the exception of the definition of a refugee, which runs : “ any person 
of Armenian origin formerly a subject of the Ottoman Empire who 
does not enjoy, or who no longer enjoys, the protection of the 
Government of the Turkish Republic, and who has not acquired 
another nationality ”. Here again the terms of the definition are 
chosen in such a manner as not to prejudice the question of the 
national status of the refugees. | 

It was, however, inevitable, for the very reason that it constitut- 
ed an innovation, that the system thus originated should encounter 
certain difficulties, and should be marred by some imperfections 
which only time could bring to light. According to the Report 
to the Sixth Assembly : 


Some countries have experienced difficulties in harmonising the 
engagements entered into by treaties with the Soviet Government with 
the provisions of the Russian Refugee Identity Certificate Arrangement. 
Other Governments have encountered administrative difficulties in 
connection with the issue of the certificates, and in other cases Govern- 
ments have been considerably embarrassed by their inability to dis- 
tinguish between the applications of bona fide refugees and those of 
persons who, although not entitled to certificates, have succeeded in 
securing their issue for irregular purposes. The state of uncertainty 
thus engendered has produced the inevitable reaction on the part of the 
immigration countries, which consequently regard holders of the iden- 
tity certificates with a certain amount of apprehension. 


In view of these difficulties, it seemed that the best means of 
bringing about the necessary improvements was to obtain a direct 
exchange of views between the countries concerned. To this end 
an Inter-Governmental Conference was convened in May 1926, 
in accordance with a resolution of the Sixth Assembly. A prelimin- 
ary questionnaire in detail was addressed to all the interested 
Governments. Thanks to the very full replies furnished by them, 
and also to the valuable researches made by the delegations of the 
Refugee Service, the Conference was able to go fully into the 
condition of the refugees, and it finally adopted the text of an 
Arrangement calculated to improve their legal status to the fullest 
possible extent. It further approved the principle of affixing to 
certificates of identity visas making them valid for a return to the 
country of issue, which principle liberally applied would greatly 
facilitate the free movement of refugees. 
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This Arrangement, to which seventeen countries have subscribed, 
marks a new stage in the improvement of the legal status of refugees. 
There certainly remains much to be done before a problem of this 
kind, so new and so complicated in its nature, can be considered 
finally solved. But the essential point has already been attained. 
Henceforward there is in existence an international document, 
the possession of which enables a refugee to go to a country where 
employment is forthcoming and which is actually a means of 
encouraging him to take the initiative in finding it. Thus the way 
is largely made clear for the work of providing employment. 


THe PLactnc or RusSSIAN AND ARMENIAN REFUGEES 


From the outset there have been two distinct phases in the 
problem of the distribution and placing in employment of the 
Russian refugees. The first was transitory — the giving of relief 
in different forms to the destitute refugees in the various countries : 
the other was a final solution in certain cases —- repatriation to 
Russia, in so far as the situation in that country made it possible. 

In the matter of relief, the High Commission was obliged, from 
the first year of its foundation onwards, to undertake a series of 
active measures. For example, in 1921-1922, when the condition 
of the Russian refugees in Constantinople constituted a tragedy, 
Dr. Nansen appealed to various Governments and associations to 
establish a special fund, to be used for the transfer of 30,000 Rus- 
sian refugees to forty-five other countries, where they succeeded 
in finding work. Mention should also be made of the settlement 
of 6,000 refugees from Denikin’s army by means of funds provided 
by the British Government. 

In the matter of repatriation, the Soviet Government was 
approached by Dr. Nansen with a view to securing equitable 
treatment for the Russian refugees who desired to return to their 
country. Negotiations to this end with the Soviet Government 
were carried on energetically, and gave rise to fairly voluminous 
correspondence. They did not, however, meet with the desired 
success, and Dr. Nansen was obliged to acknowledge, in his report 
to the Council of the League of Nations, dated 24 June 1924, that, 
in spite of the repatriation of 6,000 refugees, the idea of repatriation 
would have to be given up. 

There thus remained the problem of finding employment, with 
its two possible solutions — the settlement of the refugees in the 
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country in which they were living, or emigration. The abandon- 
ment of the idea of repatriation, in 1924, coincided with the appeal 
addressed by the League of Nations to the International Labour 
Office, as the body with recognised competence in the matter of 
employment, so as to ensure that assistance should be given to the 
refugees with the minimum expenditure on administration. 

Even when the critical moment had passed, the problem of 
employment for and emigration of the refugees nevertheless con- 
tinued to be very difficult to solve, by reason, on the one hand, of 
the economic depression from which most of the European countries 
were suffering, and, on the other, of the shortage of funds available 
for organising and carrying out the transport of refugees. The 
co-operation of the International Labour Office proved in practice, 
from the technical point of view, to be particularly helpful. As was 
mentioned by the Director in his Report to the International Labour 
Conference in 1925, the Office had first to deal with work “ of a 
purely technical character. The Office has to act as an international 
clearing house for the supply and demand of refugee labour in 
the various countries. Complicated negotiations are, however, 
necessary to safeguard at the same time the interests of the workers 
of each country, which might be affected by a sudden influx of 
foreign labour, and the interests of the refugees. ” 

At the moment when the collaboration of the International 
Labour Office first began, the number of Russian and Armenian 
refugees who were out of work was estimated at about 400,000. 
One of the first tasks of the Refugee Service consisted in taking an 
occupational census of the Russian and Armenian refugees. Owing 
to the lack of means of registering the refugees in many countries, 
this census of course presented many difficulties, but, thanks to 
the effective assistance of the Governments concerned and to that 
of the refugee organisations, the delegates of the Refugee Service 
succeeded in ascertaining the approximate number of refugees who 
were either unemployed, or threatened with unemployment, or 
were only in temporary employment. The word “ approximate ” 
is used since the Office had to rely on a voluntary registration of 
the refugees, some of whom declined to register themselves, fearing 
that this was a preliminary measure to their expulsion or to other 
repressive measures. This census, as well as the supplementary 
information since received by the Office, indicated a number of 
unemployed (including those in temporary employment) of 190,000, 
and that the total number of Armenian refugees in Constantinople 
and Greece who were in a precarious situation and desirous of 
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being transferred to other countries was 28,000. There were also 
about 20,000 Armenian refugees in Bulgaria, to whom the Bulgarian 
Government would be unable to offer hospitality much longer, 
owing to the desperate situation of thousands of Bulgarian refugees. 
Finally, the statistics for that period record, in ‘addition, the 
presence of 50,000 Armenian refugees in Syria, 4,000 Russian 
refugees in Czechoslovakia, 11,000 Russian refugees in Finland, and 
more than 1,650 Russian refugees in Japan. In all, then, the 
number of Russian and Armenian refugees who were suffering 
from unemployment in the autumn of 1925 exceeded 300,000. 

As the result of the negotiations entered into with almost all 
the countries capable of accepting refugees, the Service succeeded, 
in the course of 1925, in finding work for them in thirty different 
countries. The total number of persons provided in this way with 
employment was over 23,000, i.e. 16,419 Russians and 6,670 
Armenians. 

The following year, in spite of the unemployment crisis, and 
in spite of the way some countries which had hitherto welcomed 
emigrants had partially closed their frontiers, work was found for 
a further 12,000. In all, the number of Russian and Armenian 
refugees who were placed within the period of two years by the 
direct efforts of the Office amounted to about 50,000. 

In order to gain a true impression of the results obtained, how- 
ever, account must also be taken of indirect action by the Office, 
of the relations it maintains with private organisations, the informa- 
tion with which it supplies them on the possibilities of employ- 
ment, and the assistance it gives them on occasion in their relations 
with Governments. Without entering in detail into these manifold 
activities, we may mention by way of example that the organisations 
which collaborate with the Berlin delegation have secured the 
transfer to Canada of 5,200 Russian refugees, and also that many 
refugees have obtained employment as the result of facilities granted 
to private organisations which take part in the Advisory Com- 
mitiee attached to the High Commission. 

In 1927, according to the figures supplied by the various 
Governments and by the delegates of the Refugee Service, which 
appear in the Report furnished to the Eighth Assembly of the 
League of Nations, the total number of refugees out of work was 
estimated at rather less than 250,000, including the refugees who 
had become unemployed in Germany, in regard to whose numbers 
only an estimate could be given, and including also 20,000 to 30,000 
Armenian refugees in Syria and 10,000 in Shanghai. Thus in 
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spite of the general increase in unemployment in various European 
countries and the emergency situation in others, which affected 
the refugees even more adversely than the generality of workers, 
the number of ynemployed refugees had nevertheless diminished 
to a marked degree. 

In view of the serious prevalence of unemployment, and of 
other circumstances which were liable to slow down the process 
of placing refugees in employment in the countries that had already 
reached the labour saturation point, the Office, under the conviction 
that Europe could never absorb the whole of the refugees, began 
to turn its attention to the possibilities offered by oversea countries. 
Adopting a suggestion made at the Fifth Assembly of the League 
of Nations, the Office, at the beginning of 1925, sent a mission to 
South America. This mission, under the direction of Colonel 
Proctor, spent five months in Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay, and, thanks to the numerous facilities which these 
Governments afforded it, the mission was able to gather valuable 
information regarding the prospects of placing refugees. These 
possibilities are numerous, but in the Report submitted to the Sixth 
Assembly of the League of Nations Colonel Proctor stated that 
their realisation depended on two essential conditions : the creation 
of an organisation on the spot for the direction of this work, and 
the creation of a Revolving Fund for the advance of transport 
expenses to the refugees. 

The Sixth Assembly of the League of Nations (September 1925), 
convinced of the necessity of having recourse to oversea emigration, 
voted a supplementary credit of 100,000 francs to enable the 
Office to establish delegations in Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. 
Since that time positive results have been obtained and important 
offers have been made by various South American Governments, 
as well as by a number of private enterprises in Argentina, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Peru. The possibility can now be contem- 
plated of settling in these countries, within a period of five years, 
at least 30,000 refugees. 

There are nevertheless great difficulties to be overcome on the 
financial side, for the costs of transporting the refugees are very 
high. It was to obviate these difficulties that the Sixth Assembly 
— here again in pursuance of suggestions made by Colonel Proctor 
— considered the possibility of creating a Revolving Fund of 
£100,000 sterling, for the purpose of assisting the emigration of 
Russian and Armenian refugees, and requested the Council, in 
order that rapid progress should be made, to convene an Inter- 
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Governmental Conference, the special duty of which should be 
to consider the various possible methods of raising the necessary 
sums. 

This Conference, which took place in May 1926, supported the 
suggestion made by the High Commission of a stamp of the value 
of five gold francs, the purchase of which should be obligatory 
each year on every refugee whose means were such that he could 
afford it, at the time when he applied for an identity card or a 
permis de séjour. The sum collected in this way in 1926 exceeded 
100,000 Swiss francs ; and had reached a total of about 150,000 
francs in 1927, at the time when the Report of the High Commission 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations was drawn up. On the 
whole the system has been well received. Some misunderstandings 
have, however, arisen, some opposition has been shown, and, in 
view of the insufficiency of the available funds, the High Commis- 
sioner has been obliged, complying with a recommendation of the 
Conference of 1926, to request that the Governments concerned 
should be invited to make special contributions to the Revolving 
Fund for the settlement of refugees overseas. 

The problem took a similar form in the case of the Armenian 
refugees. In response to a request made by the French Govern- 
ment to the Seventh Assembly, the Office is co-operating with the 
Mandatory Power for the settlement of some 40,000 indigent 
Armenian refugees in Syria and is co-ordinating the activities of 
various private organisations interested in them. An international 
Armenian committee has been formed by Dr. Nansen for this 
purpose. At the request of the committee, and in agreement 
with the Mandatory Power, Major T. F. Johnson, the Chief of the 
Refugee Service, visited Syria towards the end of 1926 and submitted 
a report on the problem of the Armenian refugees in the Mandat- 
ed Territories, with proposals for its solution. From that report 
it appears that there are 90,000 Armenian refugees in Syria, of 
whom 12,000 are in a precarious situation, constituting a danger 
to themselves and to the community, while a further 28,000 are 
in casual employment and living from hand to mouth. 

As a result of that mission a definite scheme for the settlement 
of these refugees was worked out in agreement with the Mandatory 
Power. It was proposed that the agricultural workers should be 
established on vacant estates on the coastal regions, and that the 
urban population of the Beirut camp should be settled on the out- 
skirts of that town. There is thus every prospect that the problem 
of the 40,000 indigent Armenian refugees in Syria, which has caused 


6 
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such grave concern, can be solved by settling the refugees as pro- 
prietors for a total amount of £120,000 employed as a Revolving 
Fund. Measures are already in course of active execution for the 
settlement of 800 families on the outskirts of Beirut and of 200 fami- 
lies on five estates to the south-west of Antioch, thus assuring the 
future of about 5,000 refugees. However, as has been shown, 
here again the final solution of the problem is dependent on financial 
considerations. 

Such, briefly summarised, are the results obtained in the sphere 
of finding employment. It is evidently impossible to measure 
with mathematical exactitude the work of an organisation entrusted 
with a task having so many and various aspects. However, the 
figures themselves do not lack suggestiveness. When the High 
Commission, at the end of 1921, took on the work of refugee relief, 
the number of Russian refugees alone was estimated at about 
a million, most of whom were unemployed. At the time when the 
work was transferred to the International Labour Office their 
numbers had been reduced to 200,000, to which should be added 
200,000 Armenian refugees. Since then further progress has been 
made, and in August 1927 there were no more than 182,706 unem- 


ployed persons among the Russian refugees, and 63,911 among 
the Armenians, which result had been obtained, as must once more 
be emphasised, in spite of the increase of unemployment in most 
countries. 


MISCELLANEOUS AOTIVITIES 


The success obtained by the High Commission in its work of 
settlement and distribution of the Russian refugees led the 
Third Assembly of the League of Nations to entrust it also 
with the relief of Greek refugees. From the outset the Commission 
had repeatedly pointed out the danger that the problem of these 
refugees, of whom there were more than a million, would, if no 
practical measures were taken, lead to a catastrophe, and, having 
regard to the impoverishment of the country as the result of many 
years of war, it pressed that aid should be given to the Greek 
Government for the issue of a special foreign loan. Ultimately 
the Fourth Assembly, in 1924, accepted this point of view, and, 
thanks to the success of the loan thus floated under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, the problem of the Greek refugees, 
which had been a continuing source of grave anxiety, was solved 
in a satisfactory manner. Further, the High Commission greatly 
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contributed to bringing about the repatriation of nearly 160,000 
Greek refugees who were then in Asia Minor. 

In this connection, it should be mentioned that the collaboration 
of the International Labour Office was requested by a country 
where a similar problem had created a desperate situation — 
Bulgaria, in which great masses of refugees were concentrated. 
They were composed, in the first place, of Bulgarian refugees 
who poured into the country during the period 1878-1912 and 
especially after the Balkan wars, Russian refugees of the period 
1920-1922, and Armenian refugees from Turkey, first in 1895-1896, 
and again, in 1922, at the time of the exodus of the Greeks from 
Asia Minor. The Superior Council of Labour and Social Insur- 
ance in Bulgaria drew the attention of the International Labour 
Office to the fact that the influx of refugees introduced a disturbing 
influence into conditions of labour, impeded the application of 
labour legislation, and threatened to prevent Bulgaria from keep- 
ing the engagements entered into by the ratification of the Inter- 
national Labour Convention. An enquiry was then carried out 
on the spot, and once more the conclusions formulated by the 
Commission of Enquiry happily contributed to smooth out the 
difficulties. 

Reference must also be made to a particular phase of the refugee 
problem with which the Refugee Service has had incidentally to 
deal, namely, the question of the disabled, the semi-disabled, the 
aged, and children. Appeals for assistance or requests for charity 
are frequently received by the Office. It is true that if the terms 
of its mandate were strictly observed the Office could make no re- 
sponse. But it has considered it a simple humanitarian duty to 
examine the most pressing cases. And thus, thanks te strictly 
unofficial intervention and by appeals to charitable institutions, 
it has been possible to bring relief to some of the people in distress. 

For the sake of completeness, mention must also be made of 
the special advantages that certain countries have consented to 
grant to refugees. In Germany, for instance, on the representa- 
tions of the Relief Service delegate, exceptions have been obtained 
from the restrictive measures applied to foreign workers, and they 
have also been secured the benefits of unemployment insurance 
on the same terms as German workers. More than 100,000 marks 
have been obtained for emergency relief, and especially for the 
upkeep of the “ Nansenheim ”’, which provides accommodation 
for an average of 100 refugees a week, passing through Berlin for 
the purpose of taking up employment or of emigrating. 
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Unemployment insurance benefits have also been obtained for 
the refugees in Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia. Latvia, and 
Poland, in spite of the fact that they are not granted in all cases to 
foreign workers. 

Transport tariff reductions in favour of the refugees have been 
secured to the extent of 20 to 50 per cent. from various shipping 
lines, 25 per cent. in Germany and Austria, 50 per cent. in France, 
Switzerland and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 75 per cent. 
in Poland ; Bulgaria even makes no charge at all. Entry and 
transit visas are given free or at reduced rates by a number of 
Governments. 

These are only examples selected from many similar benefits. 
Thousands of requests for information, guidance, and assistance 
are dealt with ; and daily negotiations are undertaken for passport, 
visa, or transport facilities, or to enable refugees to join their 
families. 


CONCLUSION 


It cannot be denied that very considerable improvement has 
taken place in the position of the refugees, as much from the legal 
as from the social and economic point of view. The Eighth Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations adopted a resolution recognising 
“the progress that has been made towards the solution of a pro- 
blem that at one time constituted a very serious danger’, and 
expressing “ its high appreciation of the important work that has 
been accomplished on behalf of the refugees ”’. 

These results are the more remarkable in that they have been 
attained with such comparatively limited financial resources. [If 
we consider the amount allocated in the budget to expenditure on 
the placing of refugees through the direct intervention of the 
Office, it will be seen that the cost is infinitesimal compared with 
the annual expenditure of £2,000,000 incurred by European Govern- 
ments on refugee maintenance. If, in addition, the cumulative 
and indirect benefits to the countries and the refugees are taken 
into consideration, and if the administrative expenses are regarded 
as a sort of international insurance premium against the political 
and social unrest inherent in all problems of this nature, the expend- 
iture entailed will appear still more modest. But, putting aside 
these auxiliary results, let us-keep to the fact of the 35,000 refugees 
placed in 1925-1926 and compare this number with the 600,000 
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francs which were the available funds of the Service ; the cost per 
person placed in employment works out at 17 gold francs, a very 
small sum compared with the sums spent by all countries on com- 
bating unemployment. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the progress made, the future of 
the refugees is still far from being finally settled. There are still many 
difficulties. The necessary funds, for example, are very difficult 
to raise. And the situation of the refugees, which is still very 
precarious, would once more present a real danger if it should be 
necessary to abandon the plans now in hand for their settlement in 
countries other than those at the labour saturation point. 

The Eighth Assembly of the League of Nations expressed the 
hope that the necessary funds for the permanent settlement of 
Armenian refugees in the Near East will be secured, and, recognising 
that the schemes for the employment of refugees in oversea countries 
require the immediate establishment of an adequate Revolving 
Fund, urged ‘“‘ the Governments concerned to inform the High 
Commissioner as soon as possible what measures they are prepared 
to take for financing the settlement of refugees from their territor- 
It should finally be mentioned that the Council of the League 
of Nations, in September 1927, in view of the report submitted to 
it by the High Commission concerning the extension to other 
categories of refugees of the measures taken to assist Russians and 
Armenians, adopted the following resolution : 


1eS 


The Council : 

Requests the High Commissioner for Refugees to take the necessary 
steps to institute an enquiry into the applications submitted to him 
by Assyrian, Assyro-Chaldean, Montenegrin and Turkish refugees men- 
tioned in the annex to his report and to submit to the Council at a later 
date proposals with regard to these refugees; and 

Decides to postpone to its December session consideration of the 
action which might be taken on appeals from the other classes of persons 
mentioned in the annex to the High Commissioner’s report, to enable 
Governments to submit any observations or information on this subject 
which they may consider desirable. 
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Professional Musicians and the Weekly ‘Rest 


In response to a request for information by the Musicians’ Union of 
the Northern Countries, the International Labour Office has just carried 
out a rapid enquiry into the legal and other provisions in various coun- 
tries dealing with the right of professional musicians to a weekly rest. 
The information kindly supplied by various associations and individuals 
is summarised below. 


Austria 


There is no legislation on a weekly rest for musicians, and there is 
no intention of altering the present system.’ 


Czechoslovakia 


There are no legal regulations on a weekly rest for professional 
musicians, who refuse in principle to be placed on the same footing as 
manual workers, even at the risk of losing certain advantages guaranteed 
to the latter. 

In the large theatres musicians have one free day a week by the terms 
of their collective agreements. In cafés, cinemas, etc., the nature of 
their employment forces musicians to work as long as possible in order 
to earn more ; they have no collective agreements and unemployment is 
very frequent among them. 

The draft for a Theatres Act proposed by the Union of Dramatic 
Artists contains a provision guaranteeing musicians a weekly rest of 
twenty-four hours.? 

The collective agreement between the Union of German Musicians 
and the Association of German Theatre Managers in Czechoslovakia 
contains a clause to the effect that each member of the orchestra is 
entitled to one day’s rest per week. This stipulation is strictly observed. 
Matters are otherwise for members of orchestras in watering places. 
In certain cases they are given a free afternoon twice a month, but in 
most cases they have to work every day, especially during the summer 
season and when they belong to small orchestras. In winter, on the 





? Communication from the Austrian Ministry of Labour. 
2 Communication from the Organisation of Czechoslovak Professional Instru- 
mental Musicians. 
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contrary, they are entitled to one day’s rest per week ; and in small 
orchestras they may provide a substitute during the summer. Most of 
the members of cinema orchestras have no weekly rest ; sometimes 
they are given one or two days’ rest per month. The same rule applies 
to musicians employed in cafés, restaurants, bars, etc. These conditions 
are a consequence of the fact that there is no law protecting musicians, 
who do not wish to be treated in the same way as manual workers. 
They are, however, trying to secure the adoption of legal measures for 
the creation of chambers of musicians and the establishment of a weekly 
rest of thirty-six hours." 


France 


The institution of the weekly rest is at present non-existent for 
musicians. The members of the Trade Chamber of Musicians have only 
an absolute right to provide a substitute at their own expense twice 
a week in all establishments where there is a daily performance.* 

Except for the musicians employed at the Opéra and the Opéra- 
comique, who have always had fairly liberal holidays, nothing has been 
done and the few experiments made have soon been stopped. It seems 
that in the present state of things a reform of this kind would be very 
difficult to achieve. Any attempt to establish a weekly rest would be 
likely to be to the disadvantage of the performers, who have difficulty 
in finding employment as it is. Further, there are a great many 
musicians who play in several different places and who may be said to 
have so many different employers.* 


Germany 


There are no legal regulations on the weekly rest. The provisions 
on Sunday rest do not apply to professional musicians. In spite of the 
energetic action of the German Musicians’ Union, there is no intention 
of inserting any provision on a weekly rest for professional musicians 
in the new Labour Code which is at present in preparation, though 
it is hoped that the question will be ultimately settled by legislation. 
At present all that is done is to insert provisions on the weekly rest in 
collective agreements, but this course often meets with opposition from 
the employers. Under these agreements musicians have one, two, 
three, or four days’ rest per month. If the employer is unable to find 
a substitute, he may oblige the musician to play in return for extra 
payment, varying from 50 to 100 per cent. of his normal wage. The 
musicians are not allowed to use their free days to play in other 
establishments. 





1 Communication from the Union of German Musicians in Czechoslovakia. 

2 Communication from the Trade Chamber of Musicians of Paris and the Paris 
Region. 

% Communication from the French Confederation of Intellectual Workers, 
summarising the replies received by it from the various associations interested in 
the question. 
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Great Britain 


The only legal regulation on a weekly rest for musicians is the Sunday 
Observance Act, which forbids the employment on Sunday of a musician 
who has worked on the six preceding days. It follows that if a musician 
has to work on Sunday he is entitled to one rest day during the week.' 


Hungary 


There are no special regulations on the weekly rest for professional 
musicians, and even in cases where the weekly rest is prescribed in a 
general way musicians are not covered by the provisions in force. In 
certain cases, however, the question is settled by the collective agree- 
ments. For instance, the musicians employed at the State Opera 
House have a weekly rest of thirty-six hours, and musicians employed 
by the large theatres often secure the insertion in their collective agree- 
ment of a clause guaranteeing them a weekly rest. It seems, however, 
that the present would not be an opportune moment to make this rest 
compulsory in theatres. In a great many large cinemas the musicians 
have a rest period of twenty-four consecutive hours once a month ; 
they are forbidden to play on that day even in return for extra payment. 
In addition, after a season of nine months, they are entitled to as many 
rest days as there were weeks in their period of engagement. 


Italy 


By the terms of their agreements, though not by law, theatrical 
undertakings have to allow musicians one whole rest day per week. 
No exception is allowed to this rule for ordinary theatrical performances, 
but its application is often less strict or quite optional in the case of 
operetta or variety performance.? 

By the terms of their employment contracts, instrumentalists are 
only obliged to work five hours a day, two in the afternoon and three 
in the evening, on six days a week. They take their weekly rest on 
Monday or Friday, as suits the undertaking, and that day is paid as a 
working day. If the undertaking is obliged to ask its musicians to 
work on the day which should be their rest day, it must pay them 
double wages. If there are two performances on Sunday the members 
of the orchestra get double pay for the usual five hours’ work.® 


Japan 


There are no special legislative measures for musicians, though large 
numbers of them are employed in cinemas, theatres, etc. Up to the 
present, too, these workers have not formed any kind of trade association 
with a view to securing improvements in their conditions of employment. 





* Communication from the Musicians’ Union, Manchester. 
* Communication from the Italian Association of Theatre Owners and Managers. 
* Communication from the Giornale degli Artisti. 
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- Poland 


The musicians employed at public entertainments (theatres, cinemas, 
restaurants, etc.) have no regular weekly rest, and up to the present 
all the efforts of their trade unions to secure the privilege for them have 
failed. The Warsaw Opera House has no performance on Monday, 
but this is solely a measure of economy and is a provisional arrangement. 
Musicians have twenty-four consecutive hours’ rest only on the major 
public holidays (24 and 25 December, Good Friday, and Easter Day’. 


Spain 


The question of giving musicians the right to a weekly rest is under 
consideration. Up to the present there is no law on the subject, and 
any proposal to this effect would be likely to meet with strong opposition 
on the ground that it would be to the disadvantage of the theatres as 
well as of cinemas and other places of amusement. Spanish musicians 
are at present studying ways and means of taking part in the joint tri- 
bunals which are being formed, so as to be able to profit by any subse- 
quent legislation on the subject. At present they suffer from compulsory 
inactivity during half the year, but if there were enough work to be had 
it would not be difficult for them to secure the right to a weekly rest’. 


United States 


The American Federation of Musicians, which has some 800 affiliated 
unions, has no fixed policy regarding the weekly rest. At San Francisco 
the local organisation has a rule allowing each member to provide a 
substitate once a week at his own expense, so that he can enjoy a rest 
day. Three other organisations, at Tacoma, Portland, and Seattle, 
have secured a compulsory six-day week. In some cities (the number 
of which is decreasing) musicians are not allowed to work on Sunday ; 
not with a view to giving them a rest day, but because of the movement 
to prohibit all Sunday amusements on religious grounds. 


Collective Labour Agreements in Rumania in 1926? 


During 1926, 266 collective labour agreements were concluded in 
Rumania, of which 136 (51 per cent.) were in Transylvania and the 
Banat, 98 (37 per cent.) in the former kingdom of Rumania, 20 (8 per 
cent.) in Bukovina, and 12 (4 per cent.) in Bessarabia. The number 
of workers affected was 82,634. Taking account of agreements concluded 
in 1925 and still applied in 1926 (121, affecting 38,686 workers), we reach 
a total of 387 collective agreements in force in 1926, affecting 
121,320 workers. 





* Communication from Mr. Adolfo Salazar, composer. 
° MInIsTERUL Muncit COOPERATIEI SI ASIGURARILOR SOCIAL: : Conventiile 
colective de Munca din 1926. Bucarest, 1927, 
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Among the earlier agreements whose period of application extended 
into 1926, 120, affecting 38,455 workers, expired during the year, and 
of the 266 new agreements 135, affecting 45,810 workers, were concluded 
only for that year. At the end of 1926, therefore, there were still 
132 agreements in force, affecting 37,055 workers. Some of these had a 
period of validity extending into 1927, others into 1928 (agreements, 
affecting 259 workers) or even 1930 (2 agreements concluded between 
employers in the printing and lithographic trades of Transylvania, 
the Banat, and Bukovina, and 2,080 workers belonging to the printers’ 
trade union). 

The agreements concluded in 1926 concerned 1,712 industrial and 
819 commercial undertakings, or2,531in all. There was thus a marked 
advance over 1925, when the number of untertakings concerned was 
only 1,451 (1,216 in industry and 235 in commerce). 

The following table shows the distribution by industries and the 
scope of the agreements concluded in 1926. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SCOPE OF AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED IN 1926 





Workers affected 





Undertakings 


| Agree s| 
Agreements} concerned a 


| 
Industrial group | Average 





Commerce 4,607 
Transport and warehousing 5,818 
Food 8,699 
Book industry 3,721 
Hides and leather 2,652 
Building 4,358 
Clothing 712 
Metals and engineering 16,617 
Wood and furniture 2,713 
Miscellaneous and mixed | 
industries 7,939 
Extractive industries 15,721 
Chemicals and similar products! 5,494 
Glass and pottery 2,443 
Textiles 805 
Art and precision industries § | 222 
Quarries 239 



































Among the workers party to the agreements concluded in 1926, 
64,983 (79 per cent.) were members of a trade union, 7,587 (9 per cent.) 
did not belong to any trade organisation, and of 10,064 (12 per cent.) 
working in public undertakings, some belonged to a trade union while 
others were independent. 

The field of application of these agreements is shown by the following 
table. 
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FIELD OF APPLICATION OF AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED IN 1926 





Agreements | Workers 





Undertakings coucerned 


| Number Per cent. 


Number Per cent. | 
| 





One undertaking 148 56 39,019 47 
All similar undertak‘ngs in a 
locality 25 19,385 23 
Several similar undertakings in 
one locality 6,418 8 
Several similar undertakings in 
one department 11,479 14 
Similar undertakings in one 
region 6,333 & 





100 























Thus, of the agreements concluded in 1926, 56 per cent. were what 
may be called works agreements, each applying to a single undertaking ; 
42 per cent. were local agreements, applying to all or only some of simi- 
lar undertakings ina single locality ; over 1 per cent. were departmental 
agreements, applying to similar undertakings in different localities of 
a single department ; and over 1 percent. were more general agreements, 
applying to all or only a part of the undertakings of the same kind in 
different departments. 

Of these agreements 70 (26 per cent.), affecting 23,918 workers 
(29 percent.), were concluded for an indefinite period, while the remain- 
ing 196 (74 per cent.), affecting 58,716 workers (71 per cent.), were for 
a specified period, varying from one month to four years. The largest 
number (139) were for a period of seven to twelve months. Next in 
number were the agreements for periods of four to six months (40) 
and one to three months (8). 

As regards the method of negociation, 144 agreements (54 percent.), 
affecting 43,089 workers (52 percent.), were concluded on the interven- 
tion of the labour inspectors ; 83 (31 percent.), affecting 26,030 workers 
(31 percent.), as a result of direct negotiation between the contracting 
parties ; 30 (11 per cent.), affecting 12,048 workers (15 per cent.), under 
compulsory arbitration in application of the Act of 1920 on collective 
disputes ; 9 (4 per cent.), affecting 1,467 workers (2 per cent.), as a result 
of voluntary arbitration. All the agreements in the textile and clothing 
industries were concluded through the labour inspectors. 

The importance of the collective agreements depends on the number 
of undertakings applying them and the number of workers benefiting 
by their provisions. Among the agreements concluded in 1926, 148 
concerned a single undertaking, 46 from 2 to 10 undertakings, 41 from 
11 to 20, 17 from 21 to 50, 3 from 51 to 60, 2 from 81 to 90 ; one concerned 
151 and another 531 undertakings. For 7 agreements the number 
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of undertakings concerned is not specified. As regards the workers, 
4 agreements affected up to 10 workers, 18 from 11 to 20, 76 from 21 
to 50, 40 from 51 to 100, 48 from 101 to 200, 44 from 201 to 500, 18 from 
501 to 1,000, 4 from 1,001 to 2,000, 5 from 2,001 to 3,000, 4 from 3,001 
to 5,000 ; one affected 7,434 workers. For 4 agreements the number of 
workers affected is not specified. 

As regards the terms of the agreements, it may be mentioned that 
86 of them (about 32 per cent.), affecting 28,686 workers, regulated 
hours of work : 4, affecting 412 workers, in commerce, and 82, affecting 
28,274 workers, in industry. In addition to these 86 agreements contain- 
ing explicit provisions on hours of work, others referred to conditions 
fixed in expired agreements, without reproducing their terms. Of the 
86 agreements fixing hours of work, 74, affecting 25,481 workers, fixed 
a weekly maximum of 48 hours, and 12, affecting 3,205 workers, a higher 
maximum. 

The other questions dealt with by the agreements were as follows : 
overtime, normal wages, payment for overtime, sliding wage scales, 
time or piece work, work done in difficult conditions, progressive wages, 
wages in kind, family allowances, premiums and bonuses, profit sharing, 
promotion, date and method of payment of wages, rest periods and public 
holidays, annual holidays, apprenticeship, protection of women and 
young persons, provisions relative to cases of sickness, accident, and 
invalidity, engagement of workers, trade union questions, workers’ 
representatives, settlement of individual or collective labour disputes, 
denunciation of individual or collective contracts of employment. 


| Working Conditions of Women Commercial 
Employees in Japan’ 


The main points contained in the report on an investigation concern- 
ing women commercial employees (typists, office workers, telephone 
operators, and shop assistants) in the cities of Tokyo and Osaka, pub- 
lished recently by the Central Employment Exchange Office of the 
Bureau of Social Affairs, are as follows. 

The investigation was carried out during the months of July, August, 
and September 1925 ; it covered 8,280 women employed in 121] govern- 
ment offices, banks, companies, department stores, etc., in the cities of 
Tokyo and Osaka. 

The women covered by the investigation were classified as follows 
according to the kind of employment : 





Typists 966 
Office workers 4,265 
Telephone operators 1,737 
Shop assistants 1,312 

Total 8,280 





* Communication to the International Labour Office. 
It may be noted here that as the partial percentages given in the tables are only 
eorrect to the nearest unit, their sum does not always come to 100. 











AGE 
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The classification by age was as follows : 















































Typists =. | poms my Shop assistants 

Age = " = Total 
um- er y, Per . eT P 

ber | cent, | Sember| cont. | Number | cont, | Number om. 
Under 21 526 54 | 2,899 68 | 1,254 72 918 70 | 5,597 
21-26 347 36 | 1,015 24 393 23 320 24 | 2,075 
26 and over 85 9 282 7 83 5 38 3 488 
Uncertain 8 69 1 7 36 3 120 
Total 966 | 100 | 4,265 | 100 | 1,737 | 100 | 1,312 | 100 | 8,280 




















From these figures it will be observed that the majority of the women 
were under 21 years of age, and that the average age of typists was 
generally higher than that of women in other kinds of employment. 


CiviL STatTus 


The civil status of the women employees was as shown in the follow- 















































ing tahe : 
. | 
Typists a. =e Shop assistants 
Status Total 
—_ han Number Lm f Number 4 j mts = 
{ 
{ 
Unmarried ss4{ 91 | 3,791 | 89] 1,471 | 851,212 | 92 | 7,358 
Married 48 5 173 4 39 2 27 2 287 
Divorced 8 1 35 1 | 5 i 9 1 57 
Widowed 6{ 1 41 | 4] — | 6} ~ 57 
Uncertain 20 2 225 5 218 13 58 4 521 
Total 966 | 100 | 4,265 | 100 | 1,737 | 100 | 1,312 | 100 | 8,280 
| i | 








These figures show that the majority of the workers investigated were 


unmarried. 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS 


The women employees investigated may be classified as foliows 
according to their educational attainments : 





Office | Telephone 
workers | operators 


Nam-| Per | Num-/| Per | Num-| Per 
ber jcent.] ber jcent.| ber | cen. 


Typists 





Standard reached 





Finished primary school but not 
finished secondary course 5} 851 1,192) 68 2,352 
Finished secondary course 40/1,694 302| 17 2,855 
Not finished girls’ high school 
course or equivalent 8 
Finished girls’ high school course 
or equivalent 26; 44/1,180 81} 5) 390 1,962 
Students (graduates or not) of tech- 
nical higher schools 1) 37 — |j— 14 63 
Uncertain 2} 195 91; 6) 66 374 





308 71; 4) 106 674 









































Total 4,266 —" 100)1,312 8,280 





It will be seen from the above table that the educational attainments 
of typists were in general higher than those of the other categories men- 
tioned ; typists are in fact required to spell foreign words, chiefly English, 
and to correct mistakes in Japanese writing. The educational attain- 
ments of telephone operators were in general lower than those of the 
other categories mentioned. Most of the telephone operators had only 
finished the primary school course. This may be due to the fact that a 
great many workers of this category enter business in order to contribute 
to the support oi their families, and also to the fact that the Telephone 
Bureau prefers to have young persons for this work. 


PERIOD OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


The classification by years of continuous service was as follows : 





operators 





Period of service 


Num-| Per | per ly | Per : . Per 
Number Number ont. Number cont. 


| Typists Office workers Telephone Shop assistants 
| 


ber cent. cent. 





Years 
Less than 1 274 28 | 1,032 24 188 ll 556 42 | 2,050 
l- 3 323 33 | 1,671 39 569 33 398 30 | 2,961 

3- 5 188 19 725 17 428 24 132 10 | 1,473 

5-10 139 14 501 12 455 26 76 6! 1,171 

10-11 3) — 70 2 51 3 17 1 141 
Uncertain 39 4 266 6 46 3 133 10 484 








Total 966 | 100 | 4,265 | 100 | 1,737 | 100 | 1,312 | 100 | 8,280 
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From this table it will be seen that telephone operators remain com- 
paratively long in continuous service, but that shop assistants are a 
comparatively short time in continuous service and change their places 
of employment more frequently. In general women employees remain 
in employment for less than 3 years; one of the chief reasons for their 
retirement is marriage. 


EARNINGS 


The earnings of women employees consist of salaries, bonuses, ete. 
Since the amount of bonus differs widely in different firms it is extremely 
difficult to tabulate it. The following statistics of salaries are given : 





Typists Office workers Telephone | Shop assistants 





Num- 


her Per Number Per ‘i 2 4 | Number Per 


cent. cent. cent. 





Monthly salary | 





Yen 
Upto 20 116 
21-25 805 
26-30 : 1,588 
31-35 779 
36-40 367 
41-45 202 
46-50 154 
51-55 79 
56-60 2 67 

61 and over q 70 
Uncertain 38 
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It will be seen from the above table that among the typists the largest 

up were those receiving from 36 to 40 yen per month, while in the 
other kinds of employment the largest groups were those receiving from 
26 to 30 or from 31 to 35 yen per month. The earnings of most women 
employees are calculated on a daily basis, as the attendance at work is 
irregular and the period of continuous service rather short. In the above 
table, however, the salaries are given on a monthly basis. 
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REASONS FOR ENTERING BUSINESS 


The percentage distribution of the women employees by reasons given 
for taking up work was as follows : 





Typists Office workers = ont. 





Reasons for entering business 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 





To contribute towards support | 
of the family 

To support a member or mem- 
bers of the family 

For self-support 

Preparation for emergency 

Training for business 

From choice 

Preparation for marriage 

No reasons specified 

Uncertain 


~1 
i) 





“16 toto e+e 


a 




















. 6 women * 8 women 


From this table it will be seen that women who entered business in 
order to contribute to the support of their family were the most numerous, 
those who worked in order to support themselves coming next. 


Hours anp Ho.ipays 


The hours of work of typists and office workers were as follows : 
in government offices, from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. ; in banks, from 9 a.m. to 
4 or 5 p.m. ; in companies, from 8 or 9 a.m. to 4 or 5 p.m. ; with a rest 
interval of half an hour or an hour for meals at noon. Sundays and 
national féte days are given as holidays. 

In the Telephone Bureau, where the majority of such operators are 
employed, telephone operators are divided into three categories — day 
workers, evening workers, and night workers. Day workers work from 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m., evening workers from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m., and night 
workers from 4 p.m. to 8 a.m. next morning, including six hours for 
sleep. They are given about half an hour’s rest interval every two 
hours. Holidays are allowed as follows : for day workers, one day every 
eight days; for night workers, one day every three days ; for evening 
workers, one day every eight days. The number of evening workers, 
however, is very small. 

For shop assistants the hours of work are in general from § or 
8.30 a.m. to about 6 p.m. About half an hour is allowed as a rest inter- 
val for meals at noon. A day’s holiday is in general given twice or three 
times a month. On Sundays, national féte days, and other days when 
there are many customers in the shops, no holidays seem to be given. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and of the cost of living 
and retail prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Germany Australia ~~ Belgium 
Trade unionists ‘Trade unionists;  (pemploymeat insurance societies 
Wholly Partially Number |wumber Wholly Partially | 
une lo unemployed od } 
mployed unemployed in wi of] unem- Per unemployed | unemployed | 


Per | Per cent. Per Pp 
Number | ont. Number | on. ployed Number | cant, |Number wet 


























627,196 
599,617 
567,541 
513,864 
476,952 
484,978 
572,653 


_ 


5,200 
5,158 
7,268 
6,818 
8,088 
8,217 
15,804 


13,148 
10,233 
16,530 
14,821 
13,295 
14,907 
17,889 


24,920 
. 


* 
32,871 
. 


+ 
1,748,597 | 25,351 


-* 


oormo@m-~3te 
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‘wwe 
et et 
NSOWWAD 
Wee DANONeR DO OWMIOaE 
Veen sen 
oO 
Sd eo — 
ore Kno oO 


~_ 


249,628 


' 
585,687 | 16.5 | 234,368 1,827,200 . 
2 559,621 1,695,515 ° 
1,121,150 | 26,280 
870,378 * 
648,606 . 
540,703 
| 452,127 
403,851 
355,462 | — 
339,982 ° 
604,509 ° 


15,920 
13,856 
11,294 
10,947 
9,146 
8,323 
7,850 
7,542 
8,595 
8,728! 


31,288 
22.321 
18,888 
21,351 
22,983 
20,098 
23,953 


420,550 


or 
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pM WNP N NORAD 
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294.413 











|Nomber on 

which latest . - = ae 
percentages 3,959,400 455,133 607,677! 
are based 











2 Provisional figures. 
The sign ® signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received "’. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Austria 


Compulsory 
insurance 


Canada 


Denmark 


Estonia 





Trade unionists 


Trade union unemploy- 
ment funds 





Number 


unemployed 
Number remaining 
junemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Per 


on 
cent, live register | 














42,993 
46,191 
46,117 
44,677 
61,467 
88,854 


150,981 
152,495 
151,054 
148,111 


2 


onaowoawr 


of 10 69 10 tO 


17,178 
87,1008 56,276 
87,100 

72,9003 





LAB MASS 





Crenenwnwo-c 


$9 $9 9 9 











159,783 











whieh latest 
percentages ! 


are based | 














TABLE I (cont.) 


Great Britain | 
and Northern Ireland Hungary 





Irish Free State | Italy 





Compulsory 
insurance 


Number Wholly 


taped unempl. 


Number of unem- 
ployed registered 





Trade unionists 





Wholly 
unemployed 


Temporary 
stoppages 


| 
} 
! 
| Compulsory insurance 
| 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 


Partially 
unempl. 


| 
Number [Percent Number Percent. 








| 31,248 
27,740 
25,390 
25,063 
25,499 
26,984 
27,014 


1,082,656 
1,068,513 
1,087,366 
1,087,473 
1,123,394 
1,134,137 
1,099,850 


25,558 83,264 
79,678 
83.090 
89,434 

112,922 

148,821 

181,493 
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Or wCODranm 
te et et et 
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331,990 


1,139,634 
1,054,317 
947,189 
861,629 
803,701 
787,215 
789,179 


311,469 
261,127 
240,593 
271,461 
255,090 
282,171 
315,784 
308,409 
284,615 
278,169 
289,791 


29,046 
28,71 
27,105 
25,939 
24,940 
22,776 
22,571 
22,122 
r 


225,346 
259,059 
297,947 
215 316 
216,441 
214,603 
263,091 
291,821 
305,930 
332,240 
375,734 


ee ee 


STRANI D et co 
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all meal sell sell cal 
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841,652 
878,104 
919,895 


* 
25,586 
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-~2eQate KF ror 


Nov. 














—s on | 

which latest i 

percentages 12,131,000 141,800? 
are based 


245,613 











* Provisional figures. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ". 





‘ Approximate figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published “. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I -(cont.) 





Date 
(end of month) 


Latvia 


Norway 


New Zealand 


Netherlands 





Number 
unemployed 
remaluinz 
on live 


register 





Trade unionists 


(10 unions) 


Number 


Trade unionists 


Unemployment 
*nsurance societies 


unemployed 
remaining 
Number; Per on live 
unem- 


ployed 











Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


' 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 











Number on 
which latest 





7,751 
7 137 
7 462 
7 719 
8,425 


0,290 
10,618 
19,879 

9,352 

8,797 

7,655 

6,964 

6,903 

7,380 
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25,245 


fu 
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16,983 
19,683 
20,805 
20,695 
21,341 

25,899 
35,689 


45,658 
41,142 
26,949 
22,164 
18,661 

17,786 
20,593 
19.525 
20,161 

20,0801 
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35,115 








45,970 











(end of month) 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Poland 


Russia 


Sweden 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Switzeriand 





Number 
unemployed 
| registered 


Number 


‘Trade unionists 


unemployed | 
remaining | 
on live | Namber 
register unem- 


Per 
cent. 





June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 








288,510 
263,540 
241,790 
213,690 
196,586 
200,570 
236,060 


251,702 
212,948 
208,267 
189,998 
176,884 
164,161 
148,277 
137,889 

25,037 
117,021 
132,687 








Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 
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229,410 


Per cent. unemployed 


Wholly| Partially 


Unemployment 
Funds 


Czechos!ovakia 


Trade union 


Number 
nemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


insurance funds 
ue oS 


Per 











40,034 
46,052 
46,129 
42,601 
35,948 
29,020 
29,295 


33,279 
$1,481 
27,074 
22,356 
18,057 
13,833 
11,845 
10,032 
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247,147 





The sign °* signifies “no figures publishei ”. 


1 Provisional figures. 





The sivn — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany? Canada? Estonia United States 





Date Index number of employment 


(end of month) | ia 
Membership of enewr’ ees Number employed| Average number | Number emplo/cu | 

employed in in 

1923 = 100 Sept. 1924= 100 





| sickness funds in on 1 Jan. 
Dec. 1921—100 | 17 Jan. °1920=100 1927=100 














1926 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dee. 


7 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


98.9 
99.2 
99.8 
100.4 


103.7 
104.2 
104.9 
105.2 
102.8 
1011 

94.8 


95.4 

96.3 

96.2 
100.6 
105.9 
108.4 
109.2 
109.7 
109.0 


100.8 
104.5 
107.6 
107.1 
113.3 
114.6 
110.9 
108.9 
104.6 





91.3 
89.8 
90.7 
92.2 
92.5 
91.4 
90,9 


89.4 

91.0 
91.4 
90.6 
89.7 
89.1 

87.3 
87.4 
88.0 














103.9 





Namber of persons 


on which latest 14,809,730 891,105 33.761 3,002,549 206,933 








| figures are based | 


1 The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘no figures published”, The sign — signifies “ figurea not yet received " 





Cost or Livine AND RetalIL PRICES 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
sources and methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the 
Review for July 1924 and later months. 


Poland: Wiadomosci Statystyczne. 


The Polish Central Statistical Office has made a new calculation of cost- 
of-living index numbers as from October 1926 on the basis of the new zloty 
value. The food index numbers and those of the total cost of living have been 
re-calculated for preceding months, although the method of calculation itself 
has not been modified in any way. 











STATISTICS 


TABLE I. OOST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South | 
Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bulga- | , : | 
Country in) ny | tralia tria gium sia Canada Chile Danzig| Egypt 


| 





ae 72 Vien] 59 Chile Danae Cairo 





196 136 156 | 
139 156 


1926 Nov. 


. 


ze 


136 | 155 
1386 | 156 
136 | 155 
135 154 
141 152 | 
141 152 
146 | 151 
142 151 
139 152 
141 152 
140 — 


1927 Jan. 


_ 
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Latvia |Lithuania| 
3 











Towns and Riga 84 


| 
| 
| 
localities 
| 





116 


122 


1926 Nov 
Dec. 


* 


) 


as 


*#-1 @ @-1 # @-1 © @@ 


116 
114 
116 
118 
119 
122 
130 
115 
116 
118 
117 


1927 Jan. 
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Luxem- Swe- |Switzer-| Czecho- 
oy Tt lt s den | land | slovakia 





Towns Loxem- 
and localities | burg Lima 49 33 | Prague 











1926 Nov 734 189 14 161 734 
» 


189 161 735 | 


— 
~ 
— 


160 741 
160 740 
159 738 
158 743 
159 750 
160 755 
160 747 
160 733 
161 730 
161 727 


162 729 


189 
193 117 
187 116 
189 118 
188 119 
186 119 


~ 
S 


203 5 188 116 
197 187 117 
196 182 119 
802 195 177 122 
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es e-re @omeenree 












































| 203 186 | 115 





* 1925 = 100. * 1921 +100. * 1913 =100. ¢1922=100, ©1913 — 1. * New series in peng. 
71911-1913=— 100. ® New series. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ” The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ”, 
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TABLE Il. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as jar as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
Ger- Aus- | Aua- | Bel- Den- 
Country (win) many | tralia | tria | gium Bulgaria} Canada mosk Egypt | Spain 





Towns 
and localities 9 72 | 30 100 | Cairo 








1926 Nov. 157 


Dec. 
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ea 


emeene eu # Om 


1927 Jan. 


to 
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wo 
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Country 





Towns and 
localities 





1926 Nov. 
Dec. 






































New > Swit- | Czecho- 
Country Zealand Peru Poland’ | Sweden zerland | slovakia 





a hy Lima | Warsaw] 49 Prague 








1026 Nov. 186 146 166 140 155 837 
Dec. 184 149 142 155 840 


1927 Jan. 180 148 143 153 849 
Feb. 177 146 144 150 848 
March 173 146 141 149 844 
April 169 145 142 146 858 
May 169 145 145 147 865 
June 172 144 146 148 878 
July 175 144 143 148 863 
Aug. 175 144 143 150 849 
Sept. 174 143 143 156 840 
Oct. 173 143 144 155 834 

Nov. 171 144 149 155 836 



































1 1925 = 100. 71921 — 100. * 1922 = 100. £1913 = 1. ° Newseriesin pengd. * 1913 = 100. 
7 New series. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yot received ”. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Cost or Foop 1n DtrreREntT CAPITALS 


Figures are given below in continuation of similar data published 
in previous articles, showing the cost in dollars of the food items included 
in the unit of measure used in calculating the real wage index numbers!. 
The rates of exchange used in the calculations are averages of the rates 
for the month of September 1927. As stated in previous numbers of the 
Review, differences in the cost in dollars, although mainly the result 
of differences in the cost of the items in the various cities, are to some 
extent due to variations in the qualities of the food items included and 
to factors affecting the rates of exchange. The effects of fluctuations 
in the rates of exchange may account for certain unexpected results. 

The costs in dollars in various cities at about 1 October 1927 of 
the unit of measure or basket of provisions were as follows : 


$ 


Dublin 42 
Vienna .73 
Berlin sw 
Ottawa .83 
Stockholm -93 
Madrid .99 
Copenhagen -00 
Philadelphia 2.17 


Ri gu 

Lodz 
Prague 
Warsaw 
Amsterdam 
Lisbon 
Rome 
Brussels 
London 
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WaGE AND Price STAtIstTics FoR | OcToBER 1927 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 October 1927 or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the December 
number of the Review* which gave data generally for 1 September 1927. 
Information is given for 18 cities, the figures generally having been 
supplied to the International Labour Office by the Department of 
the Central Government or of the Municipality which compiles these 
data. In certain cases figures have been taken from official publica- 
tions. 





! Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 4, October 1927, p. 557. 
* Idem, Vol. XVI, No. 6, December 1927, pp. 862-863. 
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‘Fable I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, en- 
gineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are cither the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. The figures 
for Tallinn are based on average earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 

Table ILI, giving index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities at or about 1 October 1927, is in continuation of a corresponding 
table published in the Review for October! in which data were given for 
1 July 1927. The index numbers are calculated from the figures of 
wages and prices given in tables I and II, by the method described in 
the Review for October 1924 and subsequent numbers, real wages in 
London at 1 October 1927 being taken as base (= 100). 

If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table 
III and corresponding numbers previously published, it should be noted 
that differences between the index numbers for any city at different 
dates may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in that 
city between those dates or to changes in the level of real wages in 
London. The index numbers thus show only proportionate changes 
in the levels of real wages in relation te those in London. In order to 
avoid the difficulty in comparison due to changes in the level of real 
wages in London, a fourth table is given showing index numbers of 
comparative real wages in various cities on the basis of real wages in 
London at 1 July 1924 (= 100). 


Note on Comparisons in Tables IIl and IV 


It should be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages 
shown by the index numbers in table III are subject to the important 
reservations made in the Review for October 1924. As stated above 
or indicated in previous articles, the wage and price data for the differ- 
ent cities used as basis for the comparisons are not strictly comparable. 
Also, in the case of certain cities in Southern European countries, the 
relatively low index numbers of real wages may be accounted for in 
part by differences in the items of food consumption in such countries 
as compared with those ordinarily consumed in most of the other coun- 
tries included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons do not 





1 Idem, Vol. XVI, No. 4, October 1927, p. 559. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE Ul. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL.WAGES IN 
VARIOUS CITIES AT 1 OCTOBER 1927! 


( Base : London, 1 October 1927 = 100) 





Index numbers based on quantitics of food 
consumption in : several | Seneral | 
Geueral | average 
average |index num- 
Central | i index num-])00c™ bu 
Belgium) uro- Great | Sow — bers hased ee 
and pean | pritain | "re ) coun. on food for ‘ 
France | coun- | countries | “tries only t 
tries | ren 








| 
Amsterdam : fa: 88 ‘ 83 | 
| 





Berlin F 70 | 62 | | 76 ; 61 
Brussels 46 > | 52 
Copenhagen 109 

Dublin 5 3 | 10: | | 
Lisbon 29 | | 
Lodz 
London 
Madrid 
Ottawa 
Philadelphia 
Prague 
Riga 
Rome? 
Stockholm? 
Vienna j | 














46 
| 56 
| 44 











4] 


| 
Warsaw‘ 35 
| 
{ 





| 
| 


1 These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end of 
the article. 


? The figures for Rome and Lisbon are relatively low. This may be accounted forin part by the 
differences in the items of food consumption in the Southern European countries from those ordina- 
rily consumed in most of the other countries included in the table. 








® The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities the metal industry is also included. 


* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given 
in table I has been used. 


make adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in Southern 
European countries. 

Further, the index numbers do not show differences in the general 
level of real wages, even in the cities included, being based on the wages 
of a few categories of workers in four industries only and on the prices 
of a limited number of articles of food. In the second series of general 
averages given in table III an allowance is made for rent, but no account 
is taken of expenditure on furniture, clothing, and other items of ordinary 
consumption. The index numbers, which are not representative of the 
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TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES BASED ON COST OF FOOD ONLY' 


(Base : London, 1 July 1924 = 100) 





























1924 1925 | 19262 19272 
City 
1 July|1 Jan.} 1 July }1 Jan. 1July |10ct. | 1 Jan. | 1 April | 1 July 1 Oct 
| 
er aici gp ae? worms eee —— 
Austerdam | 89| 76 | 83 | 81 92 | 94 | 86 | 92 | 92 | 86 
Berlin 55 | 57 | 63 69 70 | 67 66 70 71 68 
Brussels | 59 | 52 | 54 52 48 | 43 42 46 50 | 50 
Copenhagen | — | 79 | 93 | 116 | 114 [121 | 118 | 118 | 112 | 107 
Dublin ay ee ee — | 100 | 98 | 101 | 112 | 108 | 106; 
Lisbon 32 | 38 31 — 35 31 31 — 33 30 
Lodz —|48| 54 | 45 | 44 | 47 | 45 | 41 | 44 | 44] 
London | 100! 92 | 99 95 | 102 | 98 99 | 105 | 106 | 105 | 
Madrid 57 | 52 | 53 56 57 — | 55 57 57 57 | 
Milan 46| 41 | 46 44 oi— 48 50 ae wt 
Oslo 72 | 74 | 79 94 — | — _ _ 
Ottawa | 172 | 154 | 162 | 140 | 162 |155 | 151 | 163 | 166 | 170 | 
| Paris 73 | 66 — — — | —_ 57 59 | (56 _— 
Philadelphia | 213 | 202 | 180 | 166 169 |178 | 173 | 192 189 | 199 | 
Prague 56 | 54 | 48 50 51 49 | 49 50 49 52 
Riga —|—/| 4 44 48 49 | 49 52 51 55 | 
Rome 46 | 44 | 45 _ 44 44 48 46 46 | 51 | 
Stockholm? | 85 | 78 | 78 | 82 89 | 89 | 91 93 | 98 | 87 | 
Sydney — |142 | 138 | 129 | 133 [133 | 135 — —}—/| 
Tallinn —|—}| 86 | 42 | 41 45 48 as | —| 
Vienna 47 | 44 | 42 43 44 | 43 43 43 43 | 45) 





























Warsaw‘ -- 43 49 41 46 40 41 40 39 42 | 
| 


| cee Atiel stags 


1 These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end 
of the article. 

2 The figures for Prague, Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon from April 1925 onwards are not strictly 
comparable with those for previous dates. In the case of Prague this is duein part to figures of the 
price of coffee as well as of coffee substitute being available, whereas in the previous calculations the 
price of coffee substitute only was used. Similarly in Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon in the calculations 
from April 1925 onwards the price of a superior as well as of an inferior quality of bread has been 
used in order to ensure a greater degree of comparability between the baskets of provisions for 
these cities and those used in other countries. The baskets of provisions used hitherto to measure 
wages in these four cities were inferior to those used in cther countries, with the result that index 
numbers of real wages were relatively too high. 

® The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities, the metal industry is also included 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given in 

table I has been used. 





relation between the general levels of real wages in the capital cities, are 
still less representative of differences in the levels of real wages in the 
respective countries. They may serve, however, as a rough indication 
of the relative levels of real wages of adult male workers in certain occupa- 
tions and cities in different countries. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used'. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Iraq 


Association Law Amendment Law. Dated 6 February 1926. (24 Rajab 1344.) 
(Compilation of Laws and Regulations issued between 1 January 1926 and 
31 December 1926, p. 3.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Hungary-Franee 


Pétegyezmény az 1925. évi oktéber hé 13-4n kététt kereskedelmi egyezményhez. 
1926. évi december hé 18-an. 

Avenant a la Convention commerciale du 13 octobre 1925. Du 18 décembre 
1926. 

(Orszagos Térvénytar, 1927. évi, p. 161.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Ocsterreichiachen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del ‘Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; 0. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. <— Revue du Travail: 
R. G. BL. = Reichagesetzblatt ; S.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. 
an. Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. 8. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Hungary-Turkey 


Letelepedési Egyezmény Magyarorszag és Térékorszag kézétt. 1926. évi decem- 


ber hé 20-an. 
Convention d’établissement entre la Hongrie et la Turquie. Du 20 décembre 


1926. 
(Orszagos Térvénytar, 1927. évi, p. 725.) 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 
An Act to establish a Court of Coal Mines Regulation ; to make provision for 
bath and change houses at mines and coke-works ; to amend in this and certain 
other regards the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1912, and certain other Acts; and 
for purposes connected therewith. No. 19 of 1926. Assented to 23 November 
1926. (Statutes of New South Wales, 1926, p. 159.) 


Western Australia 
An Act to amend the Law relating to the Regulation of Coal Mines. Assented 
to 16 December 1926. 17 Geo. V, No. XXXVI. (Statutes, 1926, p. 97; for con- 
solidated text see Appendix.) 
BAHAMAS 


An Act to amend The Immigrants Act, 1920. (16 & 17 Geo. V, chap. 45.) 
Assented to 6 May 1926. (Bahamas: Acts, 1926, p. 118.) 


CANADA 
Alberta 


Regulations under Factories Act, re freight and passenger elevators. 0O.C. 
No. 499-26. Dated 4 May 1926. (Alberta Gazette, Vol. 22, No. 9, p. 265.) 


Regulations under Labour Disputes Act. O.C. No. 1142-26. Dated 17 Septem- 
ber 1926. (Title in: Statutes of Alberta, 1927, p. 577.) 


British Columbia 


Amendment of regulations of 9 April 1926 under the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act. Dated 19 May 1926. (British Columbia Gazette, Vol. LXVI, 
No. 20, p. 1679.) 

CYPRUS 


The Mines Regulations, 1926. Published 26 February 1926. (Cyprus Gazette, 
No. 1755, 26 February 1926.) 
The Mines Regulations (Amendments) Rules of Court, 1926. Dated 1 March 
1926. 
DENMARK 


Bekendtgorelse om Meddelelse af Arbejds- og Opholdstilladelse for hervaerende 
Udlaendinge i Henhold til §§ 6 og 7 i Lov Nr. 80 af 31. Marts 1926 om midlertidig 
/Endring af og Tillaeg til Fremmedloven af 15. Maj 1875. Nr. 137. 11 Maj 1926. 
(Lovtidenden A, No. 19, 1927, p. 830.) 

[Notification No. 137 respecting the issue of employment and residence permits 
to aliens in the country, under sections 6 and 7 of Act No. 80 of 31 March 1926 to 
amend provisionally and to supplement the Aliens Act of 15 May 1875. Dated 
11 May 1926.] 

GERMANY 
Anhalt 


Ausfihrungsanweisung zum Gesetz betr. Kinderarbeit in gewerblichen Betrie- 
ben. Vom 29. Oktober 1926. (Amtsblatt fir Anhalt, 1926, No. 87, p. 322.) 
IRISH FREE STATE 


The Trade Boards (Women’s Clothing and Millinery) Order 1926, Special 
Order dated 15 January 1926, made by the Minister for Industry and Commerce 
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under section 2 of the Trade Boards Act, 1918, varying the Trade Boards (Women’s 
Clothing) Order, 1919, and the Trade Boards Hat, Cap and Millinery) Order, 1919. 
(S. R. & O., 1926, No. 8.) 

The Trade Boards (Tailoring) Order, 1926. Special Order, dated 15 January 
1926, made by the Minister for Industry and Commerce under section 2 of the 
Trade Boards Act, 1918, varying the Trade Boards (Tailoring) Order, 1919, and 
the Trade Boards (Hat, Cap and Millinery) Order, 1919. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 9.) 

Na Rialachain um Arachas Diomhaointis (Cuiteamh in Aisioc), 1926, dar data 
23 adh Meitheamh, 1926. A dhin an tAire Tionnscail agus Trachtala fen Acht um 
Arachas Diomhaointis, 1926. 

The Unemployment Insurance (Compensation for Refund) Regulations, 1926, 
dated 23 June 1926, made by the Minister for Industry and Commerce under 
the Unemployment ‘Insurance Act, 1926. 

(S. R. & O., 1927, No. 29.) 

Rialachain um Arachas Diomhaointis (Daoine a fuair Bas no ata as a Meabhair) 
(londaithe do Cheapa), 1926, dar data 14 Iul, 1926, a dhin an tAire Tionnscail agus 
Trachtala fén Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, agus fén Acht um Arachas 
Diomhaointis, 1926. 

The Unemployment Insurance (Deceased or Insane Persons) (Appointment of 
Representatives) Regulations, 1926, dated 14 July 1926, made by the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1926, and the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1926. 

(S. R. & O., 1927, No. 35.) 

Na Rialachain um Arachas Diomhaointis (Obair Oiche) 1926, dar data an 23 lul, 
1926, a dhin an tAire Tionnscail agus Trachtala fén Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920, agus fén Acht um Arachas Diomhaointis, 1926. 

The Unemployment Insurance (Night Work) Regulations, 1926, dated 23 July 
1926, made by the Minister for Industry and Commerce under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920, and the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1926. 

(S. R. & O., 1927, No. 34.) 


MALAY STATES (UNFEDERATED) 
Johore 
An Enactment to amend ‘‘ The Labour Code, 1924’. No. 14 of 1926. Dated 
9 November 1926. Notification No. 586. (Johore Government Gazette Extra- 
ordinary, 28 November 1926.) 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE 


An Ordinance to provide for the levy of a Native Hut and Poll Tax. No. 21 
of 1926. Assented to 8 November 1926. 


PORTUGAL 


Carta de Confirmacgao e Ratificagao de uma emenda, adoptada pela Confe 
réncia Geral da Organizacao Internacional do Trabalho da Sociedade das Nagées 
uo artigo 393° de Tratado de Versailles e aos artigos correspondentes dos outros 
Tratados de Paz. 28 de Agosto de 1926. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 127, 
p. 1016.) 

{Notification of confirmation and ratification of an amendment of Article 395 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Articles of the other Peace 
Treaties which was adopted by the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation. Dated 28 August 1926.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONTES 


S. Tomé and Prineipe Islands 


Decreto No. 11492: Autoriza o recrutamento de trabalhadores da provincia de 
Mocambique para a de S. Tomé e Principe, nos termos do presente Decreto e do 
modus vivendi de 14 de Novembre de 1925. 9 de Marco de 1926. (Boletim Oficial, 
1926, No. 17, p. 180.) 
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[Decree No. 11492 to authorise the recruiting of workers in the province of 
Mozambique for S. Tomé and Principe in conformity with the provisions of this 
Decree and of the modus vivendi of 14 November 1925. Dated 9 March 1926.] 

Decreto No. 11491 : Aprova o modus vivendi sobre mao de obra negociado entre 
as colonias de Mocambique e S. Tomé e Principe. 9 de Marco de 1926. (Boletim 
Oficial, 1926, No. 17, p. 178.) 

[Decree No. 11491 to approve the modus vivendi respecting labour concluded 
between the colonies of Mozambique and S. Tomé and Principe. Dated 9 March 
1926.] 

Diploma Legislativo Colonial No. 108 (decreto): Aprovando o modus vivendi 
sobre mao de obra celebrado entre os govérnos das provincias de Angola e de 
S. Tomé e Principe, e assinado em Loanda em 28 de Abril de 1926. 19 de Junho de 
1926. (Boletim Oficial, 1926, No. 21, p. 2.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 108 to approve the modus vivendi respecting labour 
concluded between the Governments of the provinces of Angola and of S. Tomé 
and Principe and signed at Loanda on 28 April 1926. Dated 19 June 1926.] 

Portaria No. 33, aprovando o regulamento local para a execucéo do modus 
vivendi elaborado entre os Govérnos da Provincia de Angola e S. Tomé. 24 de 
Setember de 1926. (Boletim Oficial, 1926, No. 39, p. 433.) 

{Order No. 33 to approve the local regulations for the administration of the 
modus vivendi concluded between the provinces of Angola and S. Tomé [respecting 
labour ; signed on 28 April 1926]. Dated 24 September 1926.] 


SALVADOR 


Aclaraciones a la Ley sobre Inmigracién emitida con fecha 23 de septiembre de 
1926. 13 de octubre de 1926. (Diario Oficial, No. 277, Tomo 101, p. 55.) 

[Interpretation of the Immigration Act of 23 September 1926. Dated 13 Octo- 
ber 1926.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
New Guinea 


An Ordinance to amend the Natives’ Contracts Protection Ordinance, 1921- 
1922. No. 25 of 1927. Dated 13 July 1927. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 
1927, No. 77, p. 1526.) 


Palestine 


Regulations made under section 13 of the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
1927: Fees, etc., payable to Medical Referees. Dated 2 August 1927. (Oflicial 
Gazette of Palestine, 1927, No. 193, p. 593.) 

An Ordinance to provide for the employment of persons sentenced to a short 
term on public works outside prison. No. 21 of 1927. Promulgated by Order of 
16 August 1927. Gazetted 1 September 1927. (Official Gazette of the Government 
of Palestine, No. 189, p. 379; No. 194, p. 614.) 


South-West Africa 


Government Notice No. 90: National Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation: 
appointment of Commission of Enquiry. Dated 10 June 1927. (Official Gazette of 
South-West Africa, 1927, No. 235, p. 3335.) 

Ordinance to provide for the better protection of children, for the making of 
orders for the maintenance of wives and children and for the enforcement in the 
Territory of maintenance orders made in any part of His Majesty’s dominions or 
in British protectorates or in other British mandatory territories and vice versa. 
Order No. 16 of 1927. Promulgated by Government Notice No. 114 of 7 July 1927. 
Date of commencement : 9 July 1927. Assented to 4 July 1927. 

Ordonnansie om voorsiening te maak vir die betere beskerming van kinders, 


8 
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vir die uitvaardiging van vonnisse tot onderhoud van vroue en kinders, en vir die 
tenuitvoering in die Gebied van onderhoudsvonisse, uitgevaardig in enige deel van 
Sy Majesteit se domieniums of in ander Britse mandaatgebiede en omgekeer. 
Ord. No. 16 van 1927. Datum van inwerkingtreding~ 9 Julie 1927. 

(Official Gazette (Extraordinary) of South-West Africa, 1927, No. 239, p. 3397.) 


Tanganyika 

An Ordinance further to amend the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 1923. 
No. 9 of 1927. Assented to 31 March 1927. (Supplement to the Tanganyika Terri- 
tory Gazette, 1927, Vol. VIII, No. 16, p. 59.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Mining Ordinance, 1920. No. 10 of 1927. Assented 
to 31 March 1927. (Supplement to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette. 1927, 
Vol. VIII, No. 16, p. 61.) 

Government Notice No. 56 issuing Mining Regulations, 1927, under the Mining 
Ordinances, 1920 and 1927. Dated 7 April 1927. (Supplement to the Tanganyika 
Territory Gazette, 1927, Vol. VIII, No. 20, p. 82.) 

Government Notice No. 55, to declare that the Mining Ordinance, 1927 (No. 10 
of 1927), shall come into operation on the first day of May 1927. Dated 13 April 
1927. (Supplement to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 1927, Vol. VIII, No. 20, 
p. 81.) 

Government Notice No. 76 issuing Regulations under the Master and Native 
Servants Ordinance, 1923 (No. 32 of 1923). Dated 17 May 1927. (Supplement to 
the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 1927, Vol. VIII, No. 24, p. 101.) 

Government Notice No. 77 issuing Regulations under the Master and Native 
Servants Ordinance, 1923 (No. 32 of 1923). Dated 26 May 1927. (Supplement to 
the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 1927, Vol. VIII, No. 26, p. 103.) 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto: Pago de salarios en moneda nacional en las reparticiones de] estado. 
24 de Junio de 1927. (Crénica mensual del D.N. del Trabajo, 1927, No. 113, p. 2057.) 

[Decree respecting the payment of remuneration in national currency in public 
administrative departments. Dated 24 June 1927.] 





Corrientes 
* Reglamentacién de la Ley 11338 sobre trabajo en las panaderias, en Corrientes. 
Abril de 1927. (Crénica mensual del D.N. del Trabajo, 1927, No. 113, p. 2060.) 

[Regulations under Act 11338 concerning work in bakeries in Corrientes. 
Dated April 1927.] 

* Reglamentacién de la Ley 11317, sobre trabajo de mujeres y menores, en la 
provincia de Corrientes. 16 de Mayo de 1927. (Crénica mensual del D.N. del 
Trabajo, 1927, No. 113, p. 2061.) 

[Regulations under Act No. 11317 concerning the employment of women and 
young persons in the province of Corrientes. Dated 16 May 1927.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 
Immigration Regulations: After regulation 4 is inserted reguiation 4A (Land- 
ing Permit) under Immigration Act, 1901-1925. Dated 30 June 1927. (C.S.R., 
1927, No. 62.) 

By-Law No. 45, under the Commonwealth Railways Act, 1917-1925, governing 
the terms and conditions of admission to employment (including apprenticeship) 
in, and dismissal or retirement from, the Railway Service. Dated 12 July 1927. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1927, No. 84, p. 1653.) 

Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926: Amendment of Navigation 
(Master and Seamen) Regulations. (Statutory Rules 1924, No. 109, as amended 
by Statutory Rules 1925, No. 87, and 1927, No. 48.) Dated 13 August 1927. 
(C.S.R., 1927, No. 89.) 

Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926: Amendment of Navigation 
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(Deck Cargo and Live Stock) Regulations. (Statutory Rules 1926, No. 89, as amend- 
ed by Statutory Rules 1926, No. 155.) Dated 13 August 1927. (S.C.R., 1927, 
No. 90.) 

Navigation (Survey and Equipment) Regulations-General under the Naviga- 
tion Act, 1912-1926. Dated 13 August 1927. (C.S.R., 1927, No. 93.) 

Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926: Navigation (Survey and 
Equipment) Regulations. Dated 13 August 1927. (C.S.R., 1927, No. 93.) 


New South Wales 
Amended Regulations under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1927. 
Dated 13 May 1927. (N.S.W. Government Gazette, 1927, No. 62.) 


Proclamation to appoint 30 June 1927 as the day on which the Family Endow- 
ment Act, 1927, shall commence. Dated 29 June 1927. (N.S.W. Government 


Gazette, 1927, No. 86.) 


Northern Territory 


An Ordinance relating to aboriginals. No. 5 of 1927. Dated 24 August 1927. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1927, No. 92, p. 1809.) 


Queensland 


Order in Council to amend Order in Council dated 24 March 1927, and published 
in the Government Gazette of 26 March 1927, to extend the application of ‘‘ The 
Mines Regulation Acts, 1910 to 1916 ’’, as amended by ‘‘ The Mining Acts Amend- 
ment Acts of 1920’’, to such quarries and excavations as are specified in the 
Schedule. Dated 28 April 1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, No. 117, 
p. 1476.) 

Amended Regulations under ‘‘ The Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 
1922’’. Contributions to Fund. Dated 16 June 1927. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1927, No. 159, p. 2031.) 

Special Rules relating to Collieries published in accordance with the provisions 
of section 97 of ‘*‘ The Coal Mining Act of 1925’. Dated 25 June 1927. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 1927, No. 166, p. 2094.) 

Order in Council to amend rule 5 of the Rules set forth in the Second Schedule 
to ‘‘ The Inspection of Machinery Acts, 1915 to 1925’”’. Dated 18 August 1927. 
(Queensland Government Gaze .te, 1927, No. 50, p. 613.) 

Order in Council to amend clause 9 of the Schedule to ‘* The Industrial Arbi- 
tration Acts, 1916 to 1926’’. Dated 25 August 1927. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1927, No. 58, p. 662.) 

Amended regulation under ‘‘ The Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 
1922’. Dated 1 September 1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, No. 66, 
p. 982.) 


Western Australia 


Amendment of the Regulations under ‘‘ The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912- 
1925’’, published in the Government Gazette of 14 April 1927. Dated 28 July 
1927. (Government Gazette of Western Australia, 1927, No. 35, p. 1749.) 

Order in Council issuing Regulations under the Timber Industry Regulation 
Act, 1926. Dated 31 August 1927. (Government Gazette of Western Australia, 


1927, No. 41, p. 1983.) 
AUSTRIA 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 9. September 1927 iiber die Anrechnung 
der als Vertragsangesteliter oder Arbeiter des Bundes zugebrachten Dienstzeit 
fir die Bemessung des Ruhegenusses von Bundesangestellten. (B. G. Bl., 1927, 
73. Stiick, No. 281, p. 1159.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 20. September 
1927 tuber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben, (B. Gy 
BL, 1927, 72. Stiick, No. 280, p. 1158.) 
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Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 23. September 
1927 iiber die Zusammensetzung und das Verfahren der im § 266, Absatz 1, des 
Arbeiterversicherungsgesetzes vorgesehenen paritatischen Kommission. (B. G. 
BI., 1927, 74. Stiick, No. 285, p. 1186.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr im Einvernehmen 
mit den Bundesministern fir Land- und Forstwirtschaft und fiir soziale Verwaltung 
vom 1. Oktober 1927, betreffend die Erlassung weiterer schiffahrtspolizeilicher 
Vorschriften fir die Donau. (B, G. Bl., 1927, 76. Stiick, No. 288, p. 1195.) 


BARBADOS 


* An Act to amend the Better Security Act, 1920 (1920-38). No. 30 of 1927. 
Assented to 9 June 1927. (Supplement to Official Gazette, 25 July 1927.) 

An Act to amend the Immigration of Paupers (Prevention) Act, 1909 (1909- 
14). No. 35 of 1927. Assented to 9 June 1927. (Supplement to Official Gazette, 
25 July 1927.) 

CANADA 





An Act to amend an Act to provide compensation where employees of His 
Majesty are killed or suffer injuries while performing their duties. (17 Geo. V, 
ch. 49.) Assented to 14 April 1927. (Statutes of Canada, 1926-1927, p. 219.) 


Alberta 

Laws 

An Act to amend the Alberta Co-operative Credit Act. Assented to 2 April 
1927. (Statutes of Alberta, 1927, ch. 11, p. 51.) ‘ 

An Act to amend the Agricultural Department Act. Assented to 2 April 1927. 
(Statutes of Alberta, 1927, ch. 12, p. 53.) 

An Act to amend the Agricultural Societies Act. Assented to 2 April 1927. 
(Statutes of Alberta, 1927, ch. 13, p. 55.) 

An Act to amend the Mothers’ Allowance Act. Assented to 2 April 1927. (Stat- 
utes of Alberta, 1927, ch. 33, p. 119.) 

An Act to amend the Boilers Act. Assented to 2 April 1927. (Statutes of 
Alberta, 1927, ch. 40, p. 135.) 

An Act to amend the Factories Act, 1926. Assented to 2 April 1927. (Statutes 
of Alberta, 1927, ch. 41, p. 137.) 

An Act to amend the Mines Act. Assented to 2 April 1927. (Statutes of Alberta, 
1927, ch. 42, p. 139.) 

An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). Assented 
to 2 April 1927. (Statutes of Alberta, 1927, ch. 44, p. 147.) 


Orders 

Regulations under Mines Act, in connection with Rock-Dusting. O.C. No. 103- 
27. Dated 24 January 1927. (Labour Gazette, 1927, No. 3, p. 282.) 

Amendments to the Regulations of 15 May 1925 issued by the Workmen's 
Compensation Board in accordance with the provisions of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act (Accident Fund). Dated 15 October 1925; 31 March 1926; 16 August 
1926 ; 31 January 1927. (Alberta Gazette, Vol. 21, No. 19, p. 465; Vol. 22, No. 6, 
p. 177; Vol. 22, No. 15, p. 462; Vol. 23, No. 2, p. 59.) 

Regulations under the Boilers Act, re testing strength of reservoir, etc. O.C. 
No. 254-27. Dated 31 March 1927. (Alberta Gazette, Vol. 23, No. 6, p. 176.) 

Regulations under the Alberta Factories Act, 1926. Gazetted 15 July 1927. 
(Labour Gazette, 1927, No. 8, p. 845.) 

Regulation under the Mines Act of Alberta. To take effect on 1 October 1927. 
(Labour Gazette, 1927, No. 8, p. 845.) 





British Columbia 


An Act respecting Tug-boat Men’s Liens for Towage. Assented to 10 February 
1927. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1927, Ch. 73, p. 295.) 
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An Act to amend the ‘* Co-operative Associations Act’’. Assented to 7 March 
1927. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1927, Ch. 12, p. 31.) 

An Act to amend the ‘‘ Mechanics’ Lien-Act’’. Assented to 7 March 1927. 
(Statutes of British Columbia, 1927, Ch. 41, p. 125.) 


Manitoba 

An Act to amend ‘*‘ The Manitoba Factories Act ’’. (17 Geo. V, ch. 17.) 
Assented to 23 March 1927. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1927, Vols. I-II, p. 50.) 

An Act to amend ‘* The Mines Act ’’. (17 Geo. V, ch. 38.) Assented to 23 March 
1927. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1927, Vols. I-II, p. 93.) 

An Act to amend ‘* The Threshers’ Lien Act ’’. (17 Geo. V, ch. 64.) Assented 
to 23 March 1927. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1927, Vols. I-II, p. 147.) 

An Act to amend ‘* The Child Welfare Act ’’. Assented to 9 April 1927. 17 Geo. 
V, ch. 3. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1927, Vols. I-II, p. 8.) 

An Act to amend ‘‘ The Masters and Servants Act’’. (17 Geo. V, ch. 37.) 
Assented to 9 April 1927. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1927, Vols. I-II, p. 92.) 

An Act to amend ‘* The Shops Regulation Act ’’. (17 Geo. V, ch. 56.) Assented 
to 9 April 1927. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1927, Vols. I-II, p. 129.) 


Ontario 

* An Act to revise and consolidate The Mining Law of Ontario. (17 Geo. V, 
ch. 15.) Assented to 5 April 1927. (Statutes of Ontario, 1927, p. 50.) 

An Act respecting the Department of Labour. (17 Geo. V, ch. 27.) Assented 
to 5 April 1927. (Statutes of Ontario, 1927, p. 275.) 

An Act to make certain changes in the Law in consequence of the revision of the 
Statutes. Assented to 5 April 1927. (17 Geo. V, ch. 28.) (Statutes of Ontario, 
1927, p. 279.) 

[Section 10 repeals The Apprentices and Minors Act, 1914.] 

An Act to amend The Wages Act. (17 Geo. V, ch. 45.) Assented to 5 April 
1927. (Statutes of Ontario, 1927, p. 370.) 

An Act to amend The Workmen’s Compensation Act. (17 Geo. V, ch. 46.) 
Assented to 5 April 1927. (Statutes of Ontario, 1927, p. 372.) 

An Act respecting Stationary and Hoisting Engineers. (17 Geo. V, ch. 55.) 
Assented to 5 April 1927. (Statutes of Ontario, 1927, p. 424.) 

An Act to amend The Ontario Insurance Act, 1924. (17 Geo. V, ch. 59.) Assented 
to 5 April 1927. (Statutes of Ontario, 1927, p. 455.) 

An Act for the Protection of Neglected and Dependent Children. (17 Geo. V, 
ch. 78.) Assented to 5 April 1927. (Statutes of Ontario, 1927, p. 657.) 


Saskatchewan 

An Act to amend the Factories Act. Ch. 55. Assented to 7 February 1927. 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1927, p. 337.) 

An Act to amend the Steam Boilers Act. Ch. 56. Assented to 7 February 1927. 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1927, p. 338.) 

An Act to amend The Minimum Wage Act. Ch. 59. Assented to 7 February 
1927. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1927, p. 342.) 

An Act respecting the Two-Platoon System for Employees of Certain Municipal 
Fire Departments. Ch. 31. Assented to 1 March 1927. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 
1927, p. 288.) 

An Act to amend the Masters and Servants Act. Ch. 65. Assented to 1 March 
1927. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1927, p. 412.) 

An Act to amend the City Act, 1926. Ch. 23. Assented to 3 March 1927. (Sta- 
tutes of Saskatchewan, 1927, p. 62.) 

An Act respecting Towns. Ch. 24. Assented to 3 March 1927. (Statutes of 
Saskatchewan, 1927, p. 67.) 

[Section 207 : closing of shops ; section 209: licensing of working children. ] 

An Act respecting the Welfare of Children. Ch. 60. Assented to 3 March 1927. 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1927, p. 343.) 
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Order issued by the Minimum Wage Board respecting female employees in 
beauty parlours and barber shops. To come into force on 29 August 1927. (Labour 


Gazette, 1927, No. 8, p. 845.) 







CHILE 










Decreto nim. 579, que aprueba el Reglamento de Seguros y Pensiones por Acci- 
dentes del Trabajo. 21 de Abril de 1927. (Diario Oficial de Chile, 1927, No. 14763, 
p. 1882.) 

[Decree No. 579 to approve the Regulations for industrial accident insurance 
and pensions. Dated 21 April 1927.] 

* Decreto nim. 581, que aprueba el Reglamento para la aplicacién del articulo 
3° de la Ley sobre Accidentes del Trabajo, en lo concerniente a las enfermedades 
profesionales. 21 de Abril de 1927. (Diario Oficial de Chile, 1927, No. 14763, 
p. 1882.) 

[Decree No. 581 to approve the Regulations for the administration of sections 
of the Industrial Accidents Act, with respect to occupational diseases. Dated 
21 April 1927.] 

Decreto [sobre la interpretacién del articulo 45 del Reglamento General de 
la Ley nim. 4055 sobre accidentes del trabajo]. 8 de Junio de 1927. 

[Decree (respecting the interpretation of section 45 of the General Regulations 
of the Industrial Accidents Act No. 4055). Dated 8 June 1927.] 

Decreto nim. 1300: Dispone que los directores de los Sindicatos, constituidos 
en conformidad a la ley, no podran ser removidos sino por causas legales, debida- 
mente justificadas. 13 de Agosto de 1927. (Diario Oficial de Chile, 1927, No. 14856, 
p. 3569.) 

[Decree No. 1300 to provide that officials of legally constituted trade unions 
shall not be dismissed except for duly established legal grounds. Dated 13 August 
1927.] 



















CUBA 






Decreto nim. 503: [Modifica el articulo VIII del Decreto nim. 570 de 27 de 
Abril de 1926]. 2 de Abril de 1927. (Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Estado, 
Abril de 1927, p. 427.) 

[Decree No. 503: (to amend section VIII of Decree No. 570 of 27 April 1926). 
Dated 2 April 1926. (Re permission to Chinese to settle in Cuba.)] 









CZECHOSLOVAKIA 







Vladné nariadenie zo dna 23. juna 1927 0 rozhodcom sude pre penzijné poistenie 
v Bratislave. (Sb. z. a n., 1927, Castka 43, No. 93, p. 639.) 

[Government Order respecting the arbitration court for pension insurance in 
Bratislava. Dated 23 June 1927.] 

Viladni narizeni ze dne 30. cervna 1927, jimz se provadi umluva mezi Ceskoslo- 
venskou republikou a republikou Rakouskou, o vzajemnych pohledavkach z 
vyuctovani nositelu pensijniho pojisteni. (Sb. z. a n., 1927, Castka 43, No. 94, 
p. 644.) 

[Government Order for the administration of the Agreement between Czecho- 
slovakia and Australia respecting the mutual claims arising out of the settlement 
of accounts of pension insurance carriers. Dated 30 June 1927.] 


















DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz betreffend Abanderung des Gesetzes iiber die Fristen fiir die Kiindigung 
von Angestellten vom 9. Dezember 1926. Vom 29. August 1927. (Gesetzblatt 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1927, No. 39, p. 349.) 








DENMARK 







Laws 

Lov om Aendringer i Lov Nr. 346 af 20. Juni 1921 om anerkendte Sygekasser. 
Nr. 201. 14. Juli 1927. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 33, p. 1227.) 

[Act No. 201 to amend Act No. 346 of 20 June 1921 respecting recognised sick 
funds. Dated 14 July 1927.] 
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* Lov om Statens Tjenestemaend. Nr. 126. 27. Juni 1927. (Lovtidenden A, 
1927, No. 20, p. 425.) 

[Act No 126, respecting civil servants. Dated 27 June 1927.] 

* Lov om Invalideforsikring. Nr. 197. 16 Juli 1927. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, 
No. 32, p. 1209.) 

{Act No. 197 respecting invalidity insurance. Dated 16 July 1927.] 


Orders 

* Bekendtgérelse af Lov Nr. 144 af 10. Maj 1915 om anerkendte Sygekasser, 
saaledes som denne er aendret i Henhold til Lov af 6. Maj 1921 og Lov af 14. Juli 
1927. Nr. 202. 14. Juli 1927. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 33, p. 1233.) 

[Notification No. 202 of Act No. 144 of 10 May 1915 respecting recognised sick 
funds, as amended by the Acts of 6 May 1921 and 14 July 1927. Dated 14 July 
1927.] 

Bekendtgérelse om Undtagelse fra Forbudet mod Arbejde i Fabriker m.v. paa 
Folkekirkens Hellidgage. Nr. 214. 28. Juli 1927. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 34, 
p. 1275.) 

[Notification No. 214 respecting exceptions to the prohibition of work in fact- 
ories, etc. on the festivals of the National Church. Dated 28 July 1927.] 

Bekendtgérelse om Undtagelse fra Forbudet mod Arbejde i Fabriker m.v. paa 
Folkekirkens Helligdage. Nr. 231. 1. September 1927. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, 
No. 37, p. 1309.) 

[Notification No. 231 respecting exceptions to the prohibition of work in fac- 
tories, etc. on the festivals of the National Church. Dated 1 September 1927.] 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van Nederlandsch-Indié van 6 Februari 
1927, No. 3. : Vaststelling van het ‘* Schepenbesluit 1927 ’’. (Staatsblad van Neder- 
landsch-Indié, 1927, No. 34.) 

[Decree No. 3 of the Governor-General, to issue the ** Shipping Decree 1926 ”’. 
Dated 6 February 1927.] 

Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 11 Mei 1927, No. 21: Nieuwe Koelie- 
ordonnantie voor Bangka en onderhoorigheden. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch- 
Indié, 1927, No. 217.) 

[Decree No. 21 of the Governor-General : New Coolie Ordinance for Banca and 
the dependent territories. Dated 14 May 1927.] 

Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 11 Mei 1927, No. 34: Nadere aan- 
vulling en wijziging van het Stoom-reglement (Staatsblad 1924, No. 42.) (Staats- 
blad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1927, No. 257.) 

[Décree No. 34 of the Governor-General to supplement and amend the 
Steam Regulations (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 42). Dated 11 May 1927.] 


ECUADOR 


* Codigo de Policia Sanitaria. 17 de Junio de 1927. (Registro Official, 1927, 
No. 364, p. 3443.) 

[Public Health Code. Dated 17 June 1927.] 

Decreto : Agrégase un inciso a cada uno de los articulos 2 y 15 de la Ley de 
Montepio Militar. 20 de Julio de 1927. (Registro Official, 1927, No. 392, p. 3688.) 

[Decree to add a paragraph to sections 2 and 15 of the Military Pensions Act. 
Dated 20 July 1927.] 


FRANCE 


* Arrété autorisant l’organisation du travail par relais dans certains ateliers 
de coulage d’émulsion pour papiers photographiques. Du 26 aodt 1927. (J. O., 
1927, No. 237, p. 10581.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 23 mai 1923 portant réglement d’administration 
publique pour l’application de la loi du 30 décembre 1922 [loi portant modification 
des taxes d’alimentation du fonds de garantie prévu par la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur 
les accidents du travail et du fonds de prévoyance institué par la loi du 25 novem- 
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bre 1916 pour les blessés de la guerre victimes d’accidents de travail]. Du 28 sep- 
tembre 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 228, p. 10254.) 

Décret portant réglement de police sanitaire maritime. Du 8 octobre 1927. 
(J. O., 1927, No. 237, p. 10573.) 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Arrété fixant les sommes a consigner par les immigrants étrangers a leur arrivée 
en Afrique occidentale francaise. Du 11 septembre 1927. (J. O. de l’Afrique occi- 
dentale francaise, 1927, No. 1200, p. 648.) 


GERMANY 
Laws 


Gesetz iiber Aenderung des Gesetzes zur Abanderung des Gesetzes iiber Einstel- 
lung des Personalabbaues und Aenderung der Personalabbau-Verordnung. Vom 
16. Juli 1927. (R. G. BL, I, 1927, No. 31, p. 185.) 

Gesetz zur Aenderung der Pachtschutzverordnung. Vom 12. Juli1927. (R.G. 
BI., I, 1927, No. 30, p. 179.) 

* Gesetz iiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 16. Juli, 
1927. (R. G. BL, I, 1927, No. 32, p. 187; Errata: No. 44, p. 320.) 


Orders 


Bekanntmachung iiber Reichsbeihilfen fiir elsass-lothringische Rentenemp- 
fanger im Deutschen Reich. Vom 12. Juli 1927. (R. Arb. BL., 1927, No. 22, p. 1331.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber das deutsch-polnische Abkommen iiber Erwerbslosen- 
fiirsorge und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 14. Juli 1927. (R. G. BL, II, 1927, 
No. 33, p. 493.) 

Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes betreffend Lohnstatistik. Vom 


14. Juli 1927. (R. G. BL, I, 1927, No. 31, p. 185.) 

Anordnung iiber die Riickiibertragung von Aufgaben der Reichsarbeitsver- 
waltung auf das Reichsarbeitsministerium. Vom 8. August 1927. (R. Arb. BL, 
1927, No. 24, p. I 361.) 

Verordnung iiber den Uebergang von Aufgaben der Reichsarbeitsverwaltung 
auf das Statistische Reichsamt. Vom 21. August 1927. (R. Arb. BI., 1927, No. 25, 
p. I 377.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung der Verordnung iiber die Anwerbung und 
Vermittlung auslindischer Landarbeiter. Vom 20. September 1927. (R. Arb. BL., 
1927, No. 28, p. I 439.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung der Verordnung iiber die Einstellung und 
Beschaftigung auslandischer Arbeiter. Vom 20. September 1927. (R. Arb. BI., 
1927, No. 28, p. I 440.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung der Verordnung tiber Anwerbung und Ver- 
mittlung von Arbeitnehmern nach dem Ausland. Vom 20. September 1927. 
(R. Arb. BI, 1927, No. 28, p. I 440.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung der Vorordnung iiber seemannische Heuer- 
stellen. Vom 20. September 1927. (R. Arb. BI., 1927, No. 28, p. I 441.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung von Bestimmungen uber Beitragsfreiheit 
in der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 20. September 1927. (R. Arb. Bl., 1927, No. 28, 
p. I 443.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung der Achten Ausfihrungsverordnung zur 
Verordnung iiber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 20. September 1927. (R. Arb. BI. 
1927, No. 28, p. I 444.) 

Verordnung tiber die Weitergeltung der Bestimmungen iiber die Wartezeit in 
der Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 21. September 1927. (R. Arb. Bl., 1927, No. 28, 
p. I 441) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung der Bestimmungen iiber Kurzarbeiter- 
unterstiitzung. Vom 23. September 1927. (R. Arb. Bl., 1927, No. 28, p. I 444.) 

Verordnung iiber die Abfihrung, Verwaltung und Abrechnung der Beitrage 
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zur Reichsanstalt fir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung durch dic 
Einzugsstellen. Vom 23. September 1927. (R. Arb. BI., 1927, No. 28, p. I 447.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung der Anordnung tiber die Vergiitungssitze 
der Krankenkassen fiir die Einziehung der Beitrage zur Erwerbslosenfirsorge. 
Vom 23. September 1927. (R. Arb. Bl., 1927, No. 28, p. I 449.) 

Verordnung iiber Krisenunterstiitzung fir Arbeitslose. Vom 28. September 
1927. (R. G. BI, I, 1927, No. 43, p. 315.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung von Bestimmungen tiber Arbeitsvermitt- 
lung und Berufsberatung. Vom 28. September 1927. (R. Arb. Bl., 1927, No. 28, 
p. I 441.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung der Bestimmungen iiber die Férderung des 
Baues von Landarbeiterwohnungen aus Mitteln der produktiven Erwerbslosen- 
fiirsorge. Vom 28. September 1927. (R. Arb. BI., 1927, No. 28, p. I 446.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung von Bestimmungen iber statistische 
Berichterstattung auf dem Gebiete des Arbeitsmarktes. Vom 28. September 1927. 
(R. Arb. BI., 1927, No. 28, p. I 449.) 

Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes iiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeits- 
losenversicherung. Vom 29. September 1927. (R. G. Bl., 1927, No. 43, p. I 312.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung der Bestimmungen iiber 6ffentliche Not- 
standsarbeiten vom 30. April 1925. Vom 29. September 1927. (R. G. BL, I, 1927. 
No. 43, p. 314.) 

Verordnung iiber die Weitergeltung landesrechtlicher Vorschriften iber Arbeits- 
vermittlung und Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 30. September 1927. (R. Arb. BL., 
1927, No. 29, p. I 461.) 


Anhalt 


Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit vom 14. April 
1927 (R.G.BL., I, S. 110). Vom 24. Mai 1927. (Amtsblatt fiir Anhalt, 1927, No. 41, 
p. 165.) 

Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes iiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeits- 
losenversicherung. Vom 27. Juli 1927. (Amtsblatt fir Anhalt, 1927, No. 62, p. 247.) 


Bremen 


Nr. XXVII. Erste Verordnung zur Ausfithrung des Arbeilsgerichtsgesetzes. 
Vom 24. April 1927. (Gesetzblatt der Freien Hansestadt Bremen, 1927, No. 20, 


p. 105.) 
GREAT BRITAIN 


* Regulations under the Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act, 1926. 
Dated 6 September 1927. [Came into force on 1 October.] (Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, 1927, No. 10, p. 399.) 

GREECE 


Act to approve the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Greece and 
Italy signed at Rome on 24 November 1926 and also the Fisheries Treaty signed 
on the same date. Dated 19 April 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, I, No. 87, p. 593.) 

Act No. 3377 to approve the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation signed on 
10 September 1926 between Greece and Sweden. Dated 21 April 1927. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1927, I, No. 96, p. 693.) 

Decree to amend the Decree of 15 May 1926 respecting the establishment of a 
pension fund for the staffs.of Athenian newspapers. Dated 13 May 1927. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1927, I, No. 86, p. 592.) 

Decree to amend and supplement certain provisions of the Decree of 1 March 
1927 respecting the establishment of the Seamen’s Home. Dated 13 May 1927. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1927, I, No. 98, p. 719.) 

Decree to amend the Decree of 5 May 1926 respecting the application of the 
Legislative Decree concerning the establishment of a Fund for hackney carriage 
drivers in the provinces of the Kingdom. Dated 16 May 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, 
I, No. 99, p. 723.) 
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Decree respecting the administration of the mercantile marine. Dated 27 May 
1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, I, No. 104, p. 745.) 

* Decree respecting the night work of women employed in factories and work- 
shops for the packing of dry and green figs. Dated 30 August 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 
1927, No. 184, p. 23.) 

Decree to consolidate in a single text the provisions in force respecting the 
public employees’ welfare fund. Dated 6 September 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, 
No. 196, p. 1375.) 

Decree to consolidate in a single text the provisions in force respecting the 
public employees’ welfare fund. Dated 6 September 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, 
No. 210, p. 1479.) 

HONGKONG 


* An Ordinance to provide against accidents in factories. No. 3 of 1927. 
Assented to 1 April 1927. 

Regulations made by the Governor in Council under the Factory (Accidents) 
Ordinance, 1927, Ordinance No. 3 of 1927, on 14 April 1927. No. 217. 


HUNGARY 
Laws 


1927. évi II. Térvénycikk az 1921 évben Genfben tartott Nemzetkézi Munkai- 
gyi Egyetemes Ertekezlet altal a mezégazdasagi munkara alkalmazhaté gyer- 
mekek legkisebb életkora targydban tervezet alakjdban elfogadott nemzetkézi 
egye zmény becikkelyezésérél. 1927. évi aprilis hé 15-4n. (Orszagos Térvénytar, 
1927. évi, p. 9.) 

[Act No. II of 1927 to promulgate the Draft Convention concerning the age 
for admission of children to employment in agriculture, adopted by the General 
Conference of the Internationa! Labour Organisation held at Geneva in 1921. 
Dated 15 April 1927.] 

1927. évi XVI. Térvénycikk a Franciaorszaggal 1925. évi oktéber hé 13-dn 
k6tétt és az 1926. évi V. térvénycikkbe iktatottkereskedelmi egyezményhez 1926. 
évi december h6é 18-4n kététt pétegyezmény becikkelyezésérél. 1927. évi julius hé 
4-4n. (Orszagos Toérvénytar, 1927. évi, p. 161.) 

[Act No. XVI respecting the supplement dated 18 December 1926 to the Treaty 
of Commerce concluded with France on 13 October 1925 and published by Act 
No. V. Dated 4 July 1927.] 

1927. évi XXVII. Térvénycikk a Térékorszaggal 1926. évi december hé 20-4n 
Angoraban Kotétt Letelepedési Egyezmény becikkelyezésérél. 1927. évi augusztus 
hé 26-4n. (Orszagos Térvénytar, 1927. evi, p. 725.) 

[Act No. XX VII of 1927 to ratity the Convention respecting right of settlement 
concluded with Turkey at Angora on 20 December 1926. Dated 6 September 1927.]} 


Orders 


A m. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 253/eln. 1927. N.M.M. szamu rende- 
lete y banyatorvény ala eso iizemekben és az ezekkel kapesolatos ipari izemekben 
foglalkozé6 munkaséknak és altiszteknek, valamint ezek csaladtagjainak, nyug- 
bérbiztositasarél sz6l6 4400/eln. 1926. N.M.M. szamu rendelet kiegészitésérd6l. 
1927. évi februar hé 5-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1927, 30. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour No. 253/eln. 1927 N.M.M. 
to supplement Order No. 4400/eln. 1926 N.M.M. respecting the pension insurance 
of wage-earning employees and subordinate officials employed in establishments 
covered by the Mining Act and in establishments connected therewith, and of the 
families of such persons. Dated 5 February 1927.] 

A m. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 532/eln. 1927. N.M.M. szamu rende- 
lete a banyatérvény ala esé iizemekben és az ezekkel kapesolatos ipari iizemekben 
foglalkoz6 munkasoknak és altiszteknek, valamint ezek csaladtagjainak nyugbér- 
biztositasarél sz6l6 4400 eln. 1926. N.M.M. szamu rendelet kiegészitésér6él. 1927. 
évi februar ho 19-én. (Budapesti Kélény, 1927, 43. szam, 1. lap. 

{Order of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour No. 532/eln. 1927 N.M.M. 
to supplement Order No. 4400/eln. 1926 N.M.M. respecting the pension insurance 
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of wage-earning employees and subordinate officials employed in establishments 
covered by the Mining Act and the industrial establishments connected therewith 
and of the families of such persons. Dated 19 February 1927.] 

A m. kir. igazsagiigyminiszternek 16300. 1927. I.M. szamu rendelete a banyan- 
yugbérbiztositasi biraskodas targyaban. 1927. évi marcius hé 30-4n. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1927, 77. szam, 15. lap.) 

[Order of the Ministry of Justice No. 16300/1927 respecting jurisdiction in 
matters relating to miners’ pension insurance. Dated 30 March 1927.] 

A m. kir. féldmivelésiigyi miniszter 541. 1927. VI. 1. sz4mu rendelete az ‘* Orsza- 
gos Gazdasagi Szocialpolitikai Tanacs ”’ szervezése targydban. 1927. évi aprilis hé 
19-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1927, 97. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order of the Minister of Agriculture No. 541/1927/V1/1 respecting the organisa- 
tion of the National Socio-political Economic Council. Dated 19 April 1927.] 

* Am. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 74745/1927. K.M. szamu rendelete, 
Az ipari munka térvényes sziinetének a szodavizgyartassal foglalkozé6 izemekre 
térténé ideiglenes felfiiggesztése. 1927. évi aprilis hé 29-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1927, 100. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 74745/1927 K.M. of the Ministry of Commerce : provisional suspen- 
sion of the statutory rest period in establishments for the manufacture of mineral 
waters. Dated 29 April 1927.] 

A m. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi miniszternek 1927. évi 95000/III.b. szamu 
rendelete a tisztviseléi betegsegélyezés tigyének ujabb szabalyozasa targyaéban. 
1927. évi julius hé 15-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1927, 161. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 95000/III.b of the Ministry of Social Welfare and Labour respecting 
the new regulations for the sicknessinsurance of publicemployees. Dated 15 July 
1927.] 

A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 3892/eln. 1927. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete a belegségi és a baleseti kételezé biztositasrol sz6l6 1927: XNNI. térveny- 
cikk egyes rendelkezéseinek életbeléptetése targyaban. 1927. évi, szeptember hé 
22-én. (Budapesti Kézlény. 1927, 217 szam, 4. lap.) 

[Order No. 3892/1927 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour respecting 
the coming into operation of certain provisions of Act No. XX 1 of 1927 concerning 
compulsory sickness and accident insurance. Dated 22 September 1927. 

A m. kir. féldmivelésiigy miniszternek a m. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi minisz- 
terrel egyetértéen 59232/1927. VI-I. F.M. szamu rendelete a gazdasagi tizemhez 
tartozo firésziizemeknél alkalmazottaknak betegség esetére valo ellatasa és baleset 
esetére valo biztositasa targyAban. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1927, 225. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 59232/1927. VI. I. F.M. of the Ministry of Agriculture, in agreement 
with the Ministry of Social Welfare and Labour, respecting the sickness and accident 
insurance of persons employed in sawmills belonging to an agricultural under- 
taking. Dated 29 September 1927.] 


INDIA 


An Act further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923. No. XIV 
of 1927. Assented to 9 September 1927. (Gazette of India, 1927, No. 38, Part IV, 
p. 40.) 

* An Act to amend the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, for a certain purpose. 
No. XXVII of 1927. Dated 22 September 1927. (Gazette of India, 1927, No. 39, 
Part IV, p. 72.) 

Notification No. M.-1217: Amendments in the Indian Explosives Rules, 1914. 
Dated 11 August 1927. (Gazette of India, 1927, No. 33, Part I, p. 841.) 

Notification No. M.-1217 : further amendment in the Indian Explosives Rules, 
1914. Dated 14 September 1927. (Gazette of India, 1927, No. 38, Part I, p. 911.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Order No. 64 of 1927: Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. Regulations 
dated 8 January 1927, made by the Minister for Industry and Commerce, under 
section 12. (Title in: Iris Oifigiuil, 1927, No. 74, p. 764.) 
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Order No. 75 of 1927: Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. Regulations dated 
28 February 1927, made by the Minister for Industry and Commerce under section 12. 
(Title in: Iris Oifigiuil, 1927, No. 74, p. 764.) 

Regulations, dated 11 April 1927, made by the Irish Insurance Commissioners 
with the concurrence of the Minister for Local Government and Public Health 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1926. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 32.) 

An tOrdu Chun an Merchaat Shipping Act, 1894, d’Oiriunu 1927. 21 adh 
Mhean Foghmhair 1927. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, Adaptation Order, 1927. Dated 21 September 
1927. 

(S. R. & O., 1927, No. 80.) 

ITALY 

Laws 


Legge 16 giugno 1927, n. 1274. Conversione in legge del R. decreto 13 agosto 
1926, n. 1554, che stabilisce le norme per la liquidazione dei consorzi e delle asso- 
ciazioni cooperative. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1604.) (G. U., 1927, No. 181, 
p. 3192.) 

[Act No. 1274 to convert into an Act Royal Decree No. 1554 of 13 August 1926 
to regulate the winding up of associations (Consorzi) and co-operative societies. 
Dated 16 June 1927.] 

Legge 23 giugno 1927, n. 1276 : Provvedimenti per la lotta contro la tubercolosi. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1606.) (G. U., 1927, No. 181, p. 3193.) 

[Act No. 1276 issuing measures to combat tuberculosis. Dated 23 June 1927.] 

Legge 26 giugno 1927, n. 1013: Legge organica per l’amministrazione della 
Tripolitania e della Cirenaica. (G. U., 1927, No. 148, p. 2722.) 

[Act No. 1013 for the administration of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Dated 26 June 
1927.] 


Regio decreto-legge 29 luglio 1927, n. 1765: Provvedimenti vari in materia 


di edilizia popolare ed economica. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2031.) (G. U., 1927, 
No. 225, p. 3922.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 1765 issuing provisions respecting working-class 
and cheap housing. Dated 29 July 1927.] 


Orders 

Decreto del Capo del Governo 8 maggio 1927: Determinazione delle attribu- 
zioni del Ministero delle corporazioni e norme per il funzionamento dei servizi 
relativi. (G. U., 1927, No. 142, p. 2533.) 

[Decree of the Head of the Government prescribing the duties of the Ministry 
of Corporations and regulating the working of the relevant services. Dated 8 May 
1927.] 

Regio decreto 8 maggio 1927, n. 1247: Riconoscimento giuridico di n. 10 Fede- 
razioni nazionali di categoria aderenti alla Confederazione generale dell’ industria 
italiana. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1692.) (G. U., 1927, No. 191, p. 3354.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1247 : legal recognition of ten national federations belonging 
to the General Confederation of Italian Industry. Dated 8 May 1927.] 

Regio decreto 23 giugno 1927, n. 1478: Approvazione della convenzione costi- 
tutiva del)’ Istituto nazionale di credito per le piccole industrie e per l’artigianato. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1843.) (G. U., 1927, No. 204, p. 3595.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1478 to approve the constituent rules of the National Credit 
Institute for small industries and handicraft. Dated 23 June 1927.] 

Regio decreto 26 giugno 1927, n. 1263: Approvazione del regolamento per le 
operazioni del censimento degli esercizi industriali e commerciali. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 1575.) (G. U., 1927, No. 178, p. 3154.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1263 to approve the regulations respecting the taking of 
the census of industrial and commercial establishments. Dated 26 June 1927.] 

Decreto del Capo del Governo 18 luglio 1927: Costituzione di un Comitato 
d’azione corporativa sui prezzi, costi di produzioneesalari. (G. U.,1927, No. 186, 
p. 3275.) 

[Decree of the Head of the Government setting up a committee for corporative 
action on prices, costs of production, and wages. Dated 18 July 1927.] 
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Decreto ministeriale 23 agosto 1927: Istituzione dell’ Uilicio del lavoro portuale 
presso la Regia capitaneria di porto di Ravenna. (G. U., 1927, No. 203, p. 3577.) 

[Ministerial Order to institute a Port Labour Office attached to the Royal 
Harbour Office of the Port of Ravenna. Dated 23 August 1927.] 


Decreto ministeriale 27 luglio 1927: Approvazione delle norme e delle tariffe 
per i lavoratori del porto di Ancona. (G. U., 1927, No. 182, p. 3209.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the regulations and wage scales for workers in 
the port of Ancona. Dated 27 July 1927.] 


Regio decreto 26 agosto 1927, n. 1787: Norme di coordinamento della legge 
15 luglio 1906, n. 337, e del regolamento approvato col R. decreto 9 dicembre 1906, 
n. 715, sull’ esercizio della professione di ragioniere con la legge 3 aprile 1926, 
n. 563, sulla disciplina giuridica del rapporti collettivi del lavoro e col relativo 
regolamento approvato col R. decreto 1° luglio 1926, n. 1130. (Numero di pubbli- 
cazione : 2091.) (G. U., 1927, No. 230, p. 3988.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1787 : rules for co-ordination of Act No. 337 of 15 July 1906 
and the Regulations approved by Royal Decree No. 715 of 9 December 1906 res- 
pecting the exercise of the profession of accountant with Act No. 563 of 3 April 
1926 respecting the legal regulation of collective relations in connection with 
employment and the regulations thereunder approved by Royal Decree No. 1130 
of 1 July 1926. Dated 26 August 1927.] 


Decreto ministeriale 30 agosto 1927: Norme integrative del regolamento 
approvato con R. decreto 12 maggio 1927 n. 824, sugli apparecchi a pressione. 
(G. U., 1927, No. 215, p. 3777.) 

[Ministerial Decree to supplement Royal Decree No. 824 of 12 May 1927 res- 
pecting pressure apparatus. Dated 30 August 1927.] 


Regio decreto 4 settembre 1927, n. 1801 : Estensione al territorio di Fiume delle 
disposizioni vigenti per la tutela del lavoro delle donne e dei fanciulli, per la limi- 
tazione obbligatoria degli orari di lavoro, e per il divieto dell’ impiego di fosforo 
bianco nella fabbricazione dei fiammiferi. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2097.) (G. 
U., 1927, No. 230, p. 3992.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1801, to extend to the territory of Fiume the provisions in 
force respecting the protection of the work of women and children, the compulsory 
restriction of hours of work, and the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches. Dated 4 September 1927.] 


LITHUANIA 


Viesuju darbu lesu gavimo ir naudojimo taisykliu pakeitimas. (Vyriausybés 
Zinios, 1927 m. vasario m. 22 d, No. 246, p. 35.) 

[Amendment of the instructions for the grant and utilisation of funds for public 
works (relief works). (No date.) Promulgated 22 February 1927.} 


Bedarbiu registracijos taisyklés. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1927 m. vasario m. 22 d, 
No. 246, p. 35.) 

[Instructions for the registration of the unemployed. (No date.) Promulgated 
22 February 1927.] 


Zemés reformos istatymui vykdyti instrukcijos pakeitimas. No. 1649. (Vyriau 
sybés Zinios, 1927 m. birzelio m. 2 d, No. 253, p. 2.) 

{Amendment of the Administrative Regulations under the Agrarian Reform 
Act. (No date.) Promulgated 2 June 1927.] 


Zemés reformos jstatymui vykdyti instrukcijos pakeitimas. (Vyriausybés 
Zinios, 1927 m. birzelio m. 22 d, No. 254, p. 1.) 

{Amendment of the Administrative Regulations under the Agrarian Reform 
Act. (No date.) Promulgated 22 June 1927.] 

Zemés reformos istatymo § 65 vykdymo taisykliu pakeitimas. (Vyriausybés 
Zinios, 1927 m. rugséjo m. 23 d, No. 259, p. 2.) 

{Amendment of the guiding principles for the application of section 65 of the 
Agrarian Reform Act. (No date.) Promulgated 23 September 1927.]| 
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LUXEMBURG 


Loi du 23 aoit 1927, concernant le réglement des traitements et des pensions 


des employés communaux. 
Gesetz vom 23. August 1927, betreflend die Regelung der Gehalter und der 


Pensionen der Gemeindebeamten. 

(Mémorial, 1927, No. 47, p. 644.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 17 aout 1927, portant modification du statut du personnel 
des chemins de fer luxembourgeois. (Mémorial, 1927, No. 47, p. 641.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 17 septembre 1927, concernant la majoration des traite- 
ments et salaires du personnel des chemins de fer luxembourgeois. (Mémorial, 
1927, No. 52, p. 679.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 30. Juni 1927, houdende goedkeuring van het ontwerp-verdrag 
van Genéve betreffende vereenvoudiging aan te brengen in de inspectié van emi- 
granten aan boord van schepen. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 224.) 

[Act to ratify the Geneva Draft Convention concerning the simplification of 
the inspection of emigrants on board ship. Dated 30 June 1927.] 


NIGERIA 


Regulations No. 30 made under the Minerals Ordinance (ch. 93): Safe Mining 
(Amendment No. 2) Regulations, 1927. Assented to 2 August 1927. (Supplement 
to the Nigeria Gazette, No. 43, 1927.) 


NORWAY 


* Lov om utlendingers adgang til riket. No. 4. Den 22 april 1927. (Norsk 
Lovtidende, 1927, No. 15, p. 283.) 

{Act respecting the admission of aliens to Norway. Dated 22 April 1927.] 

Lov om forandring i lov om skibsmannskapers ménstring m. v. av 29 juni 1888 
med tilleggslover av 28 mai 1892 og 26 juni 1925. No. 3. Den 16 juni 1927. (Norsk 
Lovtidende, 1927, No. 26, p. 530.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 29 June 1888 respecting the engagement, etc. of ships’ 
crews and the supplementary Acts of 28 May 1892 and 26 June 1925. Dated 16 June 
1927.] 

Kongelig resolusjon [med hjemmel av Lov av 22 april 1927 om utlendinger 
adgang til riket]. 26 september 1927. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1927, No. 45, p. 906.) 

{Royal Resolution (in pursuance of the Act of 22 April 1927 respecting the 
admission of aliens into Norway). Dated 26 September 1927.] 


PARAGUAY 


Ley N. 928: Reglamento de Capitanias. 7 de Setiembre de 1927. (Diario 


Oficial, 1927, No. 1430, p. 3.) 
[Act No. 928: Regulations for port authorities. Dated 7 September 1927.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 17 czerwca 1927 r. o statystyce prze- 
myslowej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 63, poz. 558, p. 838.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting industrial statistics. Dated 
17 June 1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 24 czerwea 1927 r. sprawie 
przedluzenia okresu kadencji Rad Kas Chorych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 59, 
poz. 513, p. 797.) 

[Order of the President to prolong the period in office of the sickness insurance 
fund councils Dated 24 June 1927.] 
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Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej, Ministra Skarbu i Ministra 
Spraw Wojskowych z dnia 13 lipeca 1927 r. w sprawie kapitalizacji rent inwalidow 
wojennych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 67, poz. 596, p. 904.) 

[Order of the Ministers of Labour and Social Welfare, Finance, and War respect- 
ing the capitalisation of the pensions of disabled ex-service men. Dated 13 July 
1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 15 lipea 1927 r. o izbach 
przemylowo-handlowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 67, poz. 591, p. 889.) 

{Order of the President of the Republic respecting chambers of industry and 
commerce. Dated 15 July 1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 15 lipca 1927 r. zmienia- 
jace i uzupelniajace postanowienia ustawy z dnia 1 lipca 1926 r. o stosunkach 
sluzbowych naucyzcieli. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 67, poz. 592, p. 896.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic to amend and supplement the provisions 
of the Act of 1 July 1927 respecting the conditions of employment of teachers. 
Dated 15 July 1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 17 sierpnia 1927 r. o zat- 
wierdzeniu umowy miedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska a Wolnem Miastem Gdanskiem 
w  przedmiocie ubezpieczenia spolecznego robotnikow i  pracownikow, 
zajetych w sluzbie Polskich Kolei Panstwowych na obszarze Wolnego Miasta 
Gdanska, podpisanej w Gdansku dnia 19 styceznia 1927 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, 
No. 74, poz. 645, p. 998.) 

{Order of the President of the Republic to ratify the Convention between 
Poland and the Free City of Danzig, signed at Danzig on 19 January 1927, respecting 
the social insurance of wage-earning and salaried employees of the Polish State 
Railways in the territory of the Free City of Danzig. Dated 17 August 1927.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 sierpnia 1927 r. o 
uapobieganiu chorobom zawodowym i ich zwalezaniu. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, 
No. 78, poz. 676, p. 1039.) 


[Order of the President of the Republic respecting the prevention and combat- 
ing of occupational diseases. Dated 22 August 1927.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 14054 : Concede indemnizagées aos operarios contratados por conta 
do Estado nas colonias, sempre que sejam vitimas de acidentes de trabalho sucedidos 
por ocasiao do servico profissional e em virtude désse servico, e que produzamdoenca, 
incapacidade temporaria ou permanente, parcial ou total, ou morte. 6 de Agosto 
de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 168, p. 1571.) 

[Order No. 14054 to grant compensation to workers engaged in the Colonies 
on account of the State who are victims of industrial accidents in the course of 
and arising out of their employment, if the said accidents cause temporary or 
chronic illness or partial or total incapacity for work, or death. Dated 6 August 
1927.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Cape Verde Islands 


* Diploma legislativo No. 41 : Modificando algumas disposicées do diploma legis- 
lativo colonial No. 12, de 27 de Abril do corrente ano, sébre acidentes no trabalho 
18 de Julho de 1927. (Boletim Oficial, 1927, No. 30, p. 330.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 41 to amend certain provisions of Legislative Decree 
No. 12 of 27 April 1927 respecting industrial accidents. Dated 18 July 1927.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Order respecting officials and employees paid by the day engaged under a con- 
tract. Dated 27 July 1927. (Sluzbene Novine, 1927, No. 196-LV, p. 1.) 

Decree No. 6359 of the Minister of Social Affairs to amend section 2 of the 
Decree of the Minister of Social Affairs of 4 May 1927, No. 283/IV, to increase the 
rate of the workers’ accident insurance contribution from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
Dated 6 August 1927. (Siuzbene Novine, 1927. No. 187-LIII, p. 8.) 
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Decree No. 5620-1V of the Minister of Social Affairs to amend the schedules 
for the calculation of the capital necessary to cover accident insurance benefits 
and pensions allocated by the Central Workers’ Insurance Office. Dated 16 August 
1927. (Sluzbene Novine, 1927, No. 202-LVII, p. 1.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden disponiendo que, a partir del 1° de Enero de 1928, el Boletin Oficial 
de este Ministerio quede convertido en una revista en la forma que se indica. 22 de 
Agosto de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 241, p. 1205.) 

[Royal Order to provide that as from 1 January 1928 the Boletin Oficial of 
the Ministry of Labour, Commerce, and Industry shall be converted into a review 
published in the form specified. Dated 22 August 1927.] 


Real decreto modificando en la forma que se indica los articulos que se mencionan 
del Real decreto de 30 de Octubre de 1925, y derogando otros de referido Real decreto 
relativo a proteccién a casas baratas. 6 de Septiembre de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1927, No. 256, p. 1474.) 

[Royal Decree to amend certain sections of the Royal Decree of 30 October 
1925 and repeal other sections of the said Decree respecting measures for the 
encouragement of cheap housing. Dated 6 September 1927.] 


Real decreto disponiendo que las Direcciones generales de Trabajo y Accién 
Social, y de Accién Social Agraria, se denominen, respectivamente, Direccién general 
de Trabajo y Direccién general de Accién Social y Emigracién, y suprimiendo la 
Direccién general de Emigracién. 6 de Septiembre de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1927, No. 256, p. 1475.) 

[Royal Decree to provide that the General Directorates of Labour and Social 
Welfare and of Agrarian Welfare shall be entitled General Directorate of Labour 
and General Directorate of Social Welfare and Emigration, and to abolish the 
General Directorate of Emigration. Dated 6 September 1927.] 


* Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento para la aplicacién del decreto-ley 
de 15 de Agosto ultimo, sobre descanso nocturno de la mujer obrera. 6 de Septiem- 
bre de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 256, p. 1477.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the administralive regulations under the Legislative 
Decree of 15 August 1927 respecting the nightly rest of women workers. Dated 
6 September 1927.] 


Real decreto prorogando hasta 1° de Octubre de 1928 la suspensién del Real 
decreto de 28 de Noviembre de 1925, que aprobé el Estatuto de la Ensefianza 
Mercantil. 22 de Septiembre de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 268, p. 1705.) 

[Royal Decree to extend to 1 October 1928 the suspension of the application. 
of the Royal Decree of 28 November 1925 to approve the regulations respecting 
commercial instruction. Dated 22 September 1927.] 


* Real orden circular, relativa a la duraci6n de ia jornada en las minas de carbéné 
28 de Septiembre de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 272, p. 1776.) 

[Royal Circular Order respecting hours of work in coal mines. Dated 28 Septem- 
ber 1927.] 

Real orden disponiendo que las facultades de inspeccién de los Comités parita- 
rios se ajusten a las reglas que se insertan. 8 de Octubre de 1927. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1927, No. 284, p. 214.) 

{Royal Order to provide that the right of inspection of the joint committees 
shall be subject to the regulations appended. Dated 8 October 1927.] 


Real orden recordando a los Presidentes de la Delegaciones provinciales y locales 
del Trabajo los deberes que las Leyes vigentes imponen a dichos organismos, y el 
cumplimiento de las reglas que se publican. 10 de Octubre de 1927. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1927, No. 287, p. 275.) 

{Royal Order to remind chairmen of provincial and local labour offices of the 
duties imposed upon these bodies by legislation in force and to summon them to 
comply with the rules laid down in this Order. Dated 10 October 1927.] 
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Real orden disponiendo se observen, para su aplicacién, las reglas que se inser- 
tan, como aclaracién al precepto que se indica y que contiene el articulo 4° del 
Reglamento del trabajo a bordo de los buques mercantes. 14 de Octubre de 1927. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 291, p. 356.) 

[Royal Order to provide for the observance of the rules contained therein to 
interpret the provisions laid down in section 4 of the Regulations for work on board 
merchant vessels. Dated 14 October 1927.] 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


* An Ordinance to prohibit the employment of children under twelve years of 
age. No. 4 of 1927. Assented to 14 April 1927. 


Regulations made under the Industrial Training Ordinance ch, 150. Dated 
21 July 1927. (Trinidad Royal Gazette, 1927, No. 30, p. 531.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Laws 


Act to amend further the Native Affairs Act, 1920. No. 15 of 1927. Assented 
to 8 June 1927. 

Wet tot verder wysiging van die Naturellezaken Wet, 1920. No. 15 van 1927. 
8 Junie 1927. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, Extraordinary, 1927, Vol. LXIX, 
No. 1635, p. 4.) 


Act to make provision for the establishment and regulation of compulsory work 
colonies ; as to the persons who may be committed thereto; as to the conditions of 
their detention therein and release therefrom: and for other matters connected 
with or incidental to such colonies. Assented to 18 June 1927. (No. 20 of 1927.) 

Wet om voorsiening te maak vir die stigting en reéling van dwang-werkkolonies ; 
omtrent die mense wat daarheen verwys mag word; omtrent die voorwaardes 
waaronder hulle daar aangehou en daaruit ontslaan ; en vir ander doeleindes wat 
met sodainige kolonies in verband staan. 18 Junie 1927. (No. 20 van 1927.) 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. LX IX, No. 1638, p. 9.) 


Act to fix the rates of normal tax and super-tax in respect of the year of assess- 
ment ended the thirtieth day of June, 1927, and to amend further the Income Tax 
Act, 1925 (Act No. 40 of 1925). No. 23 of 1927. Dated 21 June 1927. 

Wet om die skaal van normale belasting en superbelasting ten opsigte van die 
jaar van aanslag wat op die dertigste dag van Junie 1927 eindig, vas te stel en om 
die Inkomstebelastingwet, 1925 (Wet No. 40 van 1925), verder te wysig. No. 23 
van 1927. 21 Junie 1927. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, Extraordinary, 1927, Vol. LX TX, 
No. 1639, p. III.) 


Act to amend the law relating to Asiatics in the northern districts of Natal as 
defined in Natal Law No. 1 of 1903. No. 33 of 1927. Assented to 30 June 1927. 

Wet tot wysiging van die wet aangaande Asiate in die noordelike distrikte van 
Natal soas omskrywe in Wet No, 1 van 1903 (Natal). No. 33 van 1927. 30 Junie, 
1927. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, Extraordinary, Vol. LXIX, 
No. 1645, p. XIX.) 


Act to amend the law relating to immigration and Asiatics. No. 37 of 1927. 
Assented to 30 June 1927. 

Wet tot wysiging van die wet aangaande immigrasie en Asiate. No. 37 van 
1927. 30 Junie 1927. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, Extraordinary, Vol. LXIX, 
No. 1645, p. XXX.) 


Act to provide for the better control and management of native affairs. No. 38 
of 1927. Assented to 30 June 1927. 

Wet om voorsiening te maak vir betere bestuur en beheer van Naturellesake. 
No. 38 van 1927. 30 June 1927. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, Extraordinary, 1927, Vol. LXIX, 
No. 1645, p. XXXV.) 
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Orders 

Government Notice No. 201 of 1927 fixing 1 September 1927 as date of com- 
mencement of the Native Administration Act, 1927 (except chapter V and section 
thirty-six thereof). Dated 23 July 1927. (Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette, 1927, Vol. LXIX, No. 1650, p. 297.) 

Government Notice No. 1315: Amendment of Regulations under the Appren- 
ticeship Act, No. 26 of 1922: amendment of Government Notices No. 2251 of 
14 December 1925, and No. 524 of 25 March 1927, by the substitution of the word 
**person ” for the word ‘‘ employer ”’ wherever it occurs. Dated 5 August 1927. 
(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. LXIX, No. 1650, p. 304.) 

Government Notice No. 1499: Under section 4 of the Mines and Works Act, 
1911 (No. 12), amendments to the regulations framed under the said Act, published 
under Government Notice No. 1922, dated 17 November 1911 as subsequently 
amended : [winding engine drivers’ certificates]. Dated 2 September 1927. (Union 
of South Africa Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. LXIX, No. 1654, p. 535.) 


VENEZUELA 
Reglamento de Instalaciones Sanitarias. 2 de Junio de 1927. (Gaceta Oficial, 


1927, No. 16223, p. 68046.) 
{Regulations respecting sanitary installations. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


An Ordinance to regulate the relative rights and duties of masters and servants 
No. 2 of 1927. Dated 7 March 1927. 


Dated 2 June 1927.] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Peimanent Court of International Justice. Application. Being a Request for 
an Interpretation of Judgments Nos. 7 and 8 of the Court, addressed to the Registrar 
of the Court, in conformity with Article 60 of the Statute, through the intermediary of 
the German Legation at The Hague, on 18 October 1927. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1927. 15 pp. 

—— Case of the Readaptation of the Mavrommatis Jerusalem Concessions (Juris- 
diction). Collection of Judgments. Series A, No. 11. 10 October 1927. Leyden, 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1927. 64 pp. 

—— The Case of the S.S. ** Lotus’’. Collection of Judgments. Series A. No. 10 
7 September 1927. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1927. 108 pp. 


International Federation of League oi Nations Societies. XJih Plenary Congress, 
Berlin, 26 May-1 June 1927, Proceedings and Resolutions. (Supplement to Bulle- 
tin No. III, June-July 1927.) Brussels, 1927. 89 pp. 


The text of the resolutions relating to the ratification of International Labour 
Conventions, scientific management, emigration, the International Labour Office 
_in the schools, and the International Economic Conference which were passed by 
the Congress, was given in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. X11, No. 12, 
20 June 1927. 


International Transport Workers’ Federation. Protective Measures and Regulations 
jor Port Labour. 1.T.F. Documents New Series, V. Amsterdam, 1927. 47 pp 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
QUEENSLAND 


Conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers held at Parliament House, 
Melbourne, June 1927, to consider (1) Financial Relations between the States and 
the Commonwealth, (2) Child Endowment. Report of Debates. Brisbane, 1927. 47 pp. 
1s. 3d. 

On the subject of Child Endowment, this Conference discussed the possibilities 
of a uniform scheme for the Commonwealth. Several systems were considered, 
none of which commanded general approval, and the need for further investigation 
was recognised. The Conference therefore agreed that a Royal Commission should 
be set up to make a complete economic enquiry into the whole question. 

The ratification of International Labour Conventions was also mentioned and 
the Commonwealth Prime Minister expressed the hope that the States would take 
the necessary action in this matter. 


Department of Publie Works. Report of the Chief Inspector of Machinery, Scaffold- 
ing, and Weights and Measures, for the Year ended 30 June 1927. Brisbane, 1927. 


hs pp. 6d. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Steam Boilers for the Year 
1926. Adelaide, Govt. Printer, 1927. 27 pp. 




















CHILE 


El Libro de los empleados particulares. ( Recopilacion completa de las leyes, regla- 
mentos y decretos vigentes sobre le materia). Santiago, Imprenta Nacional, 1927. 
235 pp. 

Manual containing the laws, regulations and decrees in force relating to salaried 
employees in private undertakings. 


ESTONIA 


Central Bureau of Statisties. The Estonian Year-Book 1927. Edited by Albert 
PuLLeRits. Tallinn, Government Printing Office, 1927. 254 pp. illustr. 


The Estonian Year-Book, which now makes its first appearance, is a handy 
little manual, giving in a small space much general information on Estonia (geo- 
graphy, population, history, constitution and government, education, including 
vocational education, religion, cultural life, production, trade and commerce, trans- 
port and communications, labour and social welfare, finance, etc.). 

The chapter relating to labour deals with labour protection, insurance against 
illness and industrial accidents, the labour contract, hours, and the protection of 
women, children and young persons. Some pages are also devoted to public health 
and the temperance movement, and to the co-operative movement in Estonia. 


FRANCE 
Ministére du Travail, de I’ Hygiéne, de I’ Assistanee et de la Prévoyance sociales 
Rapport sur l’application de la loi des retraites ouvriéres et paysannes en 19238 et 
1924, Paris, 1926. 204 pp. 

Report on the administration of the French Act relating to workers’ and 
peasants’ pensions for 1923 and 1924. 

Préiecture de la Seine et Préfeeture de Police. Compte rendu des séances du 
Conseil d’hygiéne publique et de salubrité du département de la Seine. Année 1926. 
Paris, 1927. xiv + 586 pp. 

The report of the meetings of the Council of Public Health and Sanitation of 
the department of the Seine during 1926 deals with many questions of industrial 
hygiene. The volume includes, among other matter, reports on the treatment of 
fish scales in the manufacture of artificial pearls, the moulding of wax, natural and 
artificial resins, deposits of waste paper, and safety measures in establishments 
for cleaning or scraping metals and other operations in which sand is employed. 


GERMANY 


Deutsches Arbeitsschutzmuseum (bisher Stdndige Ausstellung fir Arbeiterwohl- 
fahrt) Entwicklung seit 1924. Berlin, 1927. 43 pp. illustr. 


This pamphlet gives an account of the development since 1924 of the ‘* Perma- 
nent Welfare Work Exhibition” established in 1903, which since 1 August 1927 
has been renamed ‘‘ German Museum of Labour Protection ’’. 

According to a tabular statement of the organisation of the Museum, it contains 
two main Divisions, one dealing with Accident Prevention, the other with Health 
Protection. The Accident Prevention Division includes two sections, one on 
general accident prevention, the other on special accident prevention. The Health 
Protection Division includes two sections. one on general hygiene, the other on 
industrial hygiene. The Museum includes, in all, 41 groups of exhibits. 

The Museum also has a library, collection of lantern slides and collection of 


films. 
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Reichsversicherungsamt. Jahresberichte der gewerblichen Berufsgenossenschajten 
aber Unfallverhdtung fur 1926. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1927. 606 pp. 


Annual report of the German trade associations on the prevention of accidents 
in 1926. The report will be analysed in the Industrial Safety Survey. 


Statistisehes Amt der Stadt Berlin. Ersfer Verwaltungsbericht der neuen Stadt- 
gemeinde Berlin fiir die Zeit vom 1. Oktober 1920 bis 31. Marz 1924. Heft 7. Arbeit 
und Gewerbe. Berlin, Verlag fir Politik und Wirtschaft. 103 pp. 


First report on the administration of the new commune of Berlin for the period 
1 October 1920 to 31 March 1924, part VII: labour and occupations. 


Statistisehes Reichsamt. Sialistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich 1927. 
Sechsundvierzigster Jahrgang. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1927. 11 +- 191 + 28 pp. 
tables. 

Statistical year-book for 1927. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Colonial Offiee. Colonial Office Conference 1927. (a) Summary of Proceedings. 
Cmd. 2883. 73 pp. 1s. 3d. (b) Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. Cmd. 2884. 
263 pp. 4s. 6d. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 


These two volumes give an account of the work accomplished by the Colonial 
Conference which was held in London 11-31 May 1927. The purpose of this 
Conference, which was the first of the kind, and at which most of the non-self- 
governing Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories were represented either 
by their Governors or by senior officials, was to consider whether such conferences 
or other machinery could be used with a view to more effective co-operation 
between colonial governments in matters of general administration, economic 
development and scientific and technical research. 

The first volume contains a summary of the proceedings of the Conference 
and an account of the decisions arrived at with regard to recruitment, training and 
conditions of colonial civil servants, procedure in colonial legislatures, the organisa- 
tion of scientific and research work in the colonies, co-operation and exchange of 
information, transport, wireless telegraphy, medical and public health questions, 
and education. The second volume contains the texts of the reports circulated 
in the Conference on the various subjects treated. 

The most striking feature of the Conference was the consciousness which was 
manifested of the necessity for the relation of effort within the thirty different 
colonial administrations and for the creation of an effective instrument to meet the 
new demands which the requirements of colonial development are making upon 
scientific and administrative resources. 


Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council of the League 
of Nations on the Administration of Iraq for the Year 1926. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1927. 160 pp. 5s. 3d. 


—— Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council of the League 
of Nations on the Administration of the British Sphere of Togoland for the Year 
1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 99 pp. 3s. 3d. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on Economic and Financial Conditions 
in Germany to July 1927. By J.W.F.THELWALL, M.C. Withchapters contributed 
by C. J. KAvaANaGnu. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 225 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Concentration in industry, an important form of rationalisation, showed 
consistent progress in Germany during the period reviewed. The various 
amalgamations are dealt with in the body of the report under the relevant 
industries. The information supplied respecting the general economic and financial 
conditions in the country is followed by a chapter on labour, giving data on wages, 
hours, unemployment, relief measures and unemployment insurance, strikes, 
lockouts, legislation and social insurance. Statistical tables are included in 
the appendices. 

—— Report on Economic and Financial Conditions in the United Stales of 
America, May-June 1927. By Sir J. Joyce Bropericx, K.B.E., C.M.G., and 
Capt. A. J: Pack. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 106 pp. 3s. 
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The report notes a certain decline in general industrial and commercial activity 
from the high levels attained in 1926 and the early part of 1927. Wages, however, 
remained high, employment in general good, and the purchasing power of the 
industrial community was scarcely impaired. Interesting data are given respect- 
ing the labour supply, the substitution of machine power for man power, wage 
movements, profits of agricultural, industrial and business enterprise, prices, credit 
supply, the tariff question, imports and exports, etc. Statistical tables complete 
the report. 


Home Offiee. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for the Year 1926. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 139 pp. 1s. 6d. 


The report, to which attention was drawn in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. XVI, No. 5, November 1927, contains interesting data on industrial accidents 
and industrial diseases. Dr. Bridge, who has succeeded Sir Thomas Legge as 
Senior Medical Inspector of Factories, attributes the decrease noted in cases of lead 
poisoning among workers in the pottery industry to the use of low solubility or 
leadless glaze. He emphasises the fact that where lead is used cases of poisoning 
must inevitably occur. ‘ Only ”’,he says, * by the use of non-toxic materials can 
it be expected that they will disappear altogether. ”’ 

Four cases of tumour of the bladder are reported among workers in aniline fac- 
tories. But the most serious figures reported are those relating to cases of epitheli- 
omatous ulceration, which are steadily increasing. Among the 187 cases reported 
in 1926 49 were fatal, while among the 48 cases reported in 1920 (the first year that 
the disease became notifiable) 1 death occurred. The greater number of victims 
in 1926 was among the cotton mule spinners (88 cases, of which 20 were fatal). 

After some observations on dermatitis among bakers and some considerations 
on various enquiries —- the results of which show an improvement in working con- 
ditions— the report notes the decrease in the number of accidents due to electricity, 
which is attributed to the precautions observed and the safety measures adopted, 





Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act 1926. Report to His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Home Department on the Draft Regulations for Preventing 
Danger from Lead Paint to Persons Employed in or in connection with the Painting 
of Buildings. By Sir William Warrender Mackenzie, G.B.E., K.C. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1927. 32 pp. 3d. 


Mines Department. Investigations in First-Aid Organisation at Collieries in 
Great Britain. By A. J. Cronin, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1927. 41 pp. 6d. 


——— Sixth Annual Report of the Secretary of Mines for the Year ended 31 Decem- 
ber 1926 andthe Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines for the same period, 
with a Statistical Appendix to both Reports. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 
179 pp. 5s. 6d. 


—— Water Dangers Committee. Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Prevention of Dangers in Mines from Accumulations of Water or other Liquid Matter. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 43 pp., diagrams. 3s. 


Ministry of Health. Persons in Receipt of Poor-Law Relief (England and Wales), 
I January 1927. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 66 pp. 1s. 3d. 


—— General Register Office. The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of 
England and Wales for the Year 1926. (New Annual Series, No.6.) Tables. Part IT. 
Civil. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. tv +125 pp. 5s. 


Registry of Friendly Societies. Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
for the Year 1925. Part 2. Friendly Societies. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. tv + 44 pp. 4s. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Report of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner for Northern Ireland for the 
period ended 31 December 1925, Belfast, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 20 pp. 1s. 
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HUNGARY 


Magyar Kiralyi Kereskedelemiigyi Minisztérium. A Magyar Kiralyi Iparfeli- 
gyelék Tevékenysége az 1916., 1917. és 1918. Evekben. Budapest, 1926. 151 pp. 


Report of the Labour Inspectorate for 1916, 1917 and 1918. 


INDIA 


BENGAL 


Revenue (Emigration) Department. Report on the Working of the Indian Emigra- 
tion Act VII of 1922 and the Rules issued thereunder in the Presidency of Bengal jor 
the Year 1926. Calcutta, Govt. of India Centra) Publication Branch, 1927. 1 4 
8 pp. As.7 or 9d. 


BOMBAY 


Labour Office. Report on an Enquiry into Middle Class Unemployment in the 
Bombay Presidency. Bombay, Government Central Press, 1927. 102 pp. Rs. 2-6 
or 4s. 6d. 

A summary of the results of this enqury was given in the /nternational 
Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 6, Dec. 1927. pp. 849-851. 


NETHERLANDS 


Jaarsverslag van den Hoofdingenieur der Mijnen over het Jaar 1926. The Hague, 
1927. 144 pp. 


Annual report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for 1926. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Office of the Registrar of Friendly Societies. fiftieth Annual Report jor the Year 
ended 31 December 1926. Wellington, 1927. 38 pp. Is. 


POLAND 


Office central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la république polonaise 
1927, Warsaw, 1927. xtvim + 612 pp. 


The statistical year-book for Poland (1927) is published in Polish and in French, 


RUMANIA 


Ministerul Agrieulturii si Domeniilor. Directiunea Generala a Indrumarilor 
Agricole. Directiunea Statisticii si Publieatiilor. Reforma agrara si Problemele Agri- 
cole ale Viitorului. By Prof. A. Nasta. Conferinta tinuta in Ianuarie 1926. Buca- 
rest, 1926. 17 pp. 


The author describes the results already attained through the agrarian reform 
in Rumania, and considers its consequences and further necessary measures. 
The reform, he says, has created a close link between the peasant and the land 
which is now his, while enabling the big landowner to apply rational methods of 
cultivation through means which would have been inadequate in the immense 
latifundia of former days. As to the future, the author considers that any policy 
of expropriation or revision of expropriations already effected should be abandoned. 
The situation should be stabilised, further parcelling of the land avoided, and 
legislation enacted relating to the transfer of property. Finally, the author recom- 
mends the organisation of agricultural undertakings on a co-operative basis and 
rationalisation in agriculture. 


Ministeru! Industriei si Comertului. Institutul de Statistica Generala a Statului. 
Statistica Preturilor pe anul 1926. Preturile medii ale articolelor alimentare, de tmbra 
caminte, tncaltaminte si de menaj. Indicile de scumpete a vietii, calculat pe baza unui 
buget de familie, pe orase in raport cu preturile din anul 1914. Statistique des prix 
en 1926. Les prix moyens des articles alimentaires, d’habillement, chaussures et de 
ménage. L’indice du coftt de la vie, calculé sur la base d’un budget de famille, par 
villes et par rapport aux prix de l’année 1914. Bucarest, 1927. 99 pp. 


Statistics of prices in 1926. The cost-of-living index number for each town is 
calculated on the basis of a family budget and prices in 1914. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Mines and Industries. Annual Reports of the Secretary for Mines 
and Industries and the Government Mining Engineer for the Calendar Year énded 
31 December 1926. Pretoria, Govt. Printing and Stationery Office, 1927. xx1 + 
210 pp. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Wages and Hours of 
Labour-in Woollen and Worsted Goods Manufacturing 1910 to 1926. Wages and 
Hours of Labour Series. Bulletin No. 443. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1927. 11 4-44 pp. 10 cents. 


IOWA 


’ Bureau of Labour. Report for the Biennial Period ending 30 June 1926. Des 
Moines, 1927. 21 pp : 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Statisties and Information. New York State 
Labour Law and Pertinent Provisions of the State Departments Law, Penal 
Law, Education Law, General Business Law and Domestic Relations Law. With 
Amendments, Additions and Annotations to 1 August 1927, Albany. 166 pp. 


—— —-—- New York Labour Laws enacted in 1927 and Federal “* Longshore- 
men’s and Harbour Workers’ Compensation Act” of 4 March 1927, Special 
Bulletin No. 151. Albany, 1927. 70 pp. 


State Board of Housing. Report, 9 March 1927. Albany, 1927. 64 pp. 


Detailed report on the housing position in New York State. The questions 
dealt with include: overcrowding, scarcity of vacant accommodation, rents, the 
building programme, etc. The Board recommends that, subject to certain minor 
amendments, the emergency rent laws as applying to New York City and Buffalo 
be continued until 1 June 1928. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Acerbo, Giacomo. Studii riassuntivi di agricolturé antica. Serie prima. Rome, 
Sindicato nazionale dei Tecnici agricoli fascisti, 1927. 69 pp. 


Study on agriculture in Roman antiquity. 


Age, Khub Dekhta. India To-morrow. Oxford University Press, 1927. 87 pp. 
3s. 6d. 


In this little book Mr. Age makes some suggestions regarding the constitution 
of the coming Statutory Commission of 1929 for India, and discusses some of its 
problems. 


Alphabelisches Handwérterbuch der geltenden Geselze, Verordnungen, Ministerial 
Erlasse usw, fir Reich und Preussen mit Paragraphenangabe sowie Beiheft Literatur- 
Nachweis. Abgeschlossen Mai-Juni 1927. Herausgegeben nach amtl. Material vom 
literarischen Biro des Verlages. Verwaltungs-Bucherei Band VII. 5. erweiterte 
Ausgabe. Berlin, Arthur Sudau, 1927. vin + 1079 pp.’ 

Literatur-Nachweis fir die Reichs- und preussiche Gesetzgebung. Herausgegeben 
vom literarischen Biro des Verlages. Abgeschlossen Mai 1927. Anhang zum 
Alphabetischen Handwérterbuch der Gesetze usw. 5. Ausgabe. Berlin, Arthur Sudau, 
°1927. 121 pp. 

Alphabetical dictionary of the laws, orders, decrees, etc. in force in: Germaiy 
and in Prussia (May-June 1927) with an indication of the articles and paragraphs 
included. 

A supplement, published eer contains a list. of . yubtentime relating 
to this legislation. : : : : i ae : i* 
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_ Anieriean Federation of Labour. (a).Organised Labour's Modern Wage Policy. 
Research Series No. 1. 51 pp. 10 cents. (b) Wages and Labour’s Shares. By 
JURGEN KuczyNskt and Marguerite STEINFELD. Research Series No. 2. 62pp. 
20:cents. Washington, 1927. 


Wages and wage policies in the United States attract the closest attention 
throughout the world. These two pamphlets are therefore of special importance 
as they give, in tabloid form, the main features of the American Federation of 
Labour’s wage policy. The first pamphlet reproduces with comments the Declara- 
tion on Modern Wage Policy in which Mr. William Green, President of the Federa- 
tion, interprets the resolution on wages adopted by the 1925 Convention of the 
Federation. This indicates that the earliest policy of labour was to demand 
increases in money wages. But an increase in money wages did not always imply 
an increase in reel wages. Consequently the second stage in wage policy was 
reached when “‘ organised labour struggled for higher real wages — thal is, wages 
that would buy more”’. The third stage has now been reached in which account 
must be taken of changes in labour productivity. ‘“‘ Higher real wages from a 
social point of view do not improve the situation of the worker if productivity 
increases more than real wages.’’ ‘The social position of the wage earner in relation 
to other consumers becomes worse unless his real wages increase at least as rapidly 
as production. The modern wage policy, therefore, aims at higher social wages, 
the wage being related always both to prices and productivity. In his introductory 
note to this pamphlet, Mr. Green indicates the importance for each union of 
constructing a measure of productivity for its own industry. 

The second pamphlet, Wages and Labour’s Share, reproduces five articles 
published in the American Federationist, May to September, 1927. Theobject of the 
articles is to stimulate investigations into the relation between productivity and 
wages as a basis for the application of the modern wage policy. Data are given 
which show for several industries and for national production as a whole the share 
which goes to the worker. Changes in labour’s share are related to changes in the 
business cycle. ‘The articles show that, in the case of individual industries, fluc- 
tuations in the worker’s share are extraordinarily high, especially in the case of the 
lower paid groups. 

Both pamphlets are illuminating and well merit the attention of those who 
need to keep in touch with the latest developments of wage policy and regulation. 


American Library Association. Libraries and Adult Education. Report of « 
Study made by the American Library Associmion. Chicago, 1926. 284 pp. 


The American Library Association in 1924 appointed a Commission to study 
the adult education movement and what libraries could do to promote it. The 
above volume is thé report of this Commission. The conclusions drawn are that 
libraries should not only lend the books desired but also guide the reader in his 
choice of books, and the library staff should include persons qualified to advise. 
On the other hand, libraries should be able to furnish reliable information concern- 
ing local opportunities for adult education available outside the library. Educa- 
tors, authors and publishers should unite to secure an adequate supply of books 
suitable for the education of adults. 

The second part of the report deals with special questions, such as the 
contribution of the library to the education of boys and girls who have left school, 
industrial and agricultural workers, the blind, etc. 


Aneey, César. Les risques du crédit. L’assurance des crédils commerciaux. Paris, 
Librairie générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1926. 201 pp. 


Increased through the economic instability which followed the war, credit 
risks have led to the creation of special insurance institutions which have rapid 
developed during recent years, more particularly in connection with exports credit. 
Mr. Ancey, French foreign trade Councillor and Judge o1 the Tribunal de Commerce 
in the department of the Seine, has taken an important part in ihe credit movement, 
and it is as an expert that he deals with this question s« closely connected with 
the unemployment problem. By reducing the particular risks attaching to each 
undertaking, and at the same time eliminating, through the control exercised, 
enterprises which are too hazardous, commercial credit insurance may. he points 
out, contribute towards the steadying of economic progress. 
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Backlund, Sven. Moderna principer fér social lagstiftning. En redogdérelse for 
internationella arbetsbyrans verksamhet. Foreword by Arvid THoRBERG. Stockholm, 
Tidens férlag, 1927. 217 pp. 

The author of this work on “ Modern Principles of Social Legislation ” has 
perhaps helped more than anyone else in his country to spread information on 
the International Labour Organisation, whose activities, from its inception, he 
has been able to follow at close quarters in his capacity as interpreter and adviser 
to the representatives of the Swedish Federation of Trade Unions on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office and at the International Labour Confer- 
ence. Both as a journalist and as a lecturer, he has endeavoured to awaken 
the interest of Swedish workers in international social legislation. 

The Swedish Federation of Trade Unions arranged for the publication of the 
present work, largely for the benefit of the “‘ study circles ” organised by the Swedish 
Workers’ Educational Association. The preface contributed by Mr. Arvid Thor- 
berg, President of the Federation and a Member of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, bears the stamp of that faith in the constructive 
value of the free development of workers’ organisations and that distrust of coercion 
as the basis of social evolution of which the Swedish trade union movement has so 
often given evidence. As Mr. Thorberg points out, Mr. Backlund’s work is not 
merely intended to be descriptive ; its object is to ‘‘ draw the attention of the 
general public to the conditions under which the States Members of the League of 
Nations and its Labour Organisation have called on the trade unions to co-operate 
in securing social peace. ” 

The author’s familiarity with the subject, his independent outlook and his 
excellent style, combine to make this an eminently readable book. It should 
excite keen interest not only in Sweden but also in the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, where no similar work has yet been published. 

A brief account is first given of the provisions of the Peace Treaty governing 
the activities of the Labour Organisation and establishing the guiding principles 
of international social policy. This is followed by a lucid and interesting survey 
of the attempts so far made to give effect to the labour provisions of the Peace 
Treaty. 

The second part of the book is of special interest owing to the fact that it often 
gives the views of the small Powers. It deals with constitutional questions and is 
completed by an account of the system of international control and sanctions. 

The volume is provided with a detailed table of contents and a good biblio- 


graphy. 


Bardi de Fourtou, Charles. JL’électrification des campagnes en France et a 
Vétranger. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de 
Droit. Paris, les Presses modernes, 1926. 243 pp. 

The author describes the steps taken to encourage the electrification of rural 
districts in France and discusses the possibilities and advantages of carrying 
through the scheme. He does not overlook the attendant difficulties, noting in 
particular those of a financial character and those arising from the opposition of 
the farmers to changes in their customs, but he is of opinion that many social 
advantages would be derived from electrification, not least among them an improve- 
ment in housing conditions. 

The book concludes with a description of the state of electrification in rural 
districts in some other European countries. 


Bellmann, Harold. The Building Society Movement. Introduction by Sir 
Josiah Stamp. London, Methuen and Co., 1927. 133 pp. 

Study of the history, structure and working of building societies in Great 
Britain, with some data on the same movement in the United States and in 
some European countries. 


Bergdolt, Dr. Wilhelm. Badische Alimenden. Eine Rechts-und Wirtschafts- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung iiber die Allmendverhdltnisse der badischen Rheinhardl 
insbesondere der Dérfer Eggenstein, Liedolsheim und Russheim. Heidelberg, 
J. Hérning, 1926. 1x + 360 pp. 
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This book treats the subject of common land in Baden. The author describes 
the history of and present position as regards common land belonging to three 
villages in that State. His method limits the value of his conclusions to these local- 
ities, but, on the other hand, it has the great advantage of making a thorough 
investigation possible. In the villages selected more than one half of the land is 
still held in common and nearly all the inhabitants are “‘ citizens ’’, i.e. they have 
rights on the common land. 

The first section of the book describes the history of common land as far back 
as the sources allow, the forms in which it is found, its former and present extent. 
The second section deals with the rights and duties of the co-partners in the 
common land. The third section is devoted to the economic and social importance 
of this institution, which would seem to suggest a solution —- though not always 
fully meeting the case to-day — of problems which land reformers have attempted 
to solve through land settlement, homestead legislation, etc. The author concludes 
that in communes where there is still enough land to secure a living to each of 
the inhabitants, the common land institution is still of value and deserves to be 
retained. The book certainly contains many observations of the greatest interest 
to all students of agrarian reform. 


Bernard, Augustin. L’ Afrique du Nord pendant la guerre. La guerre et les colonies 
frangaises. Publications de la Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix internationale. 
Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, Yale University Press. 
xx + 162 pp. 

The author considers the economic life of Northern Africa during the war and 
the gradual return to normal conditions. He examines the social consequences 
of the war and in what respect the present situation of the French North African 
colonies differs from that of the pre-war period. He shows the decline in the num 
ber of European settlers and states that, in his opinion, it is essential that France 
should take up once more and pursue the work of colonising and repopulating the 
rural areas. 

Bernhard, Dr. Ernst. Das deutsche Reichgesetz iber die Arbeitslosenversicherung 
vom 16. Juli 1927. Sonderabdruck aus: Zeitschrift fir die gesamte Versicherung- 
Wissenschaft. Herausgegeben vom Deutschen Verein fiir Versicherung-Wissen- 
schaft. Schriftleitung: Dr. Alfred MANEs. Band 27, Heft 4. Berlin, 1927. Pp. 375- 
383. 

Dr. Bernhard, Secretary to the German Association against Unemployment 
and to the section for combating unemployment of the International Association 
for Social Progress, analyses with clearness the principal provisions of the new 
German Act on unemployment insurance and employment exchanges. 


Birek, L. V. Technischer Fortschritt und Ueberproduktion. Kieler Vortrage 
gehalten im Wissenschaftlichen Klub des Instituts far Weltwirtschaft und Seever- 
kehr an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von Dr. Bernard Harms. 21. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer, 1927. 26 pp. 


Address delivered before the Scientific Club of the Jnstitut far Weltwirtschajt 
und Seeverkehr in the University of Kiel. Mr. Birck examines the effects of tech- 
nical progress on production. 


Boerenbond belge (Ligue des Paysans). Rapport sur l’exercice 1926, présenté a 
l Assemblée générale du 6 juin 1927 par le Chanoine Luytgaerens, secrétaire-général. 
Louvain, 1927. 174 pp. 


The Belgian Peasants’ League,a social and economic institution chiefly composed 
of local agricultural guilds, celebrated in 1927 the thirty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation. The membership is now 100,000, and the different services (General 

Secretariat, League of Farm Women and Inspection Service) show a marked 
development. The activities of the League in other directions have also been 
considerably extended. In the course of the last financial year the trade section 
furnished 230,000 tons of raw materials, representing a value of 130,000,000 francs, 
to members of the League. The premiums paid to the insurance section amounted 
to 12,500,000 francs, the number of live policies being 82,751. Deposits in the 
central credit fund amounted at the end of 1926 to 650,000,000 francs. Since 
their creation the central fund and local branches have loaned 340,000,000 francs 
to their members. 
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A report on the activities of the Belgian land clearing society and of the Belgian 
farmers’ insurance fund is given in the appendices. 


Broeard, Lucien. La coopération et le mouvement coopératif. Conférences d’initia- 
tion faites a l’Université de Nancy. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1927. 64 pp. 


Contains a series of lectures given at the University of Nancy on the co-operative 
movement. 


Christlichnationaler Gewerksehaftsbund der Sehweiz. Bericht umfassend die 
Jahre 1921-1926. St. Gallen, 1927. 47 pp. 


Report on the activities of the Swiss Federation of Christian Trade Unions for 
the period 1921-1926. 

Collings, Dr. Harry T. Die Kapitalexpansion der Vereinigien Staaten in Latein- 
amerika. Kieler Vértrage gehalten im Wissenschaftlichen Klub des Instituts for 
Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Bernhard Harms. 23. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1927. 24 pp. 


Address on the expansion of North American capital in Latin America. 


Comitato nazionale italiano della illuminazione e del risealdamento. Brevi 
nozioni di tecnica della illuminazione (ad uso degli installatori). WN. 7. Rome, 
‘*L’Universale’’ Tipografia Poliglotta, 1927. 74 pp. 


Text-book on illumination published by the Italian National Committee on 
Lighting and Heating. The first part contains information on photometry, 
refraction, reflection and diffusion of light, modern lamps and the need of 
standardisation, photometric surfaces and curves, illuminating appliances, etc. 
Special paragraphs are devoted to the usual methods of measuring candle-power, 
the conditions of good illumination and the various systems of illumination. 
The second part of the book deals with the practical side of the subject. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. XX Ve Congrés syndical tenu les 31 juillet, 
I ct 2 aot 1926 &@ la Maison du Peuple de Bruxelles. Compte-rendu sténographique. 
Brussels, 1927. 130 pp. 

Verbatim report of the twenty-fifth Belgian Trade Union Congress held at 
Brussels 31 July to 2 August 1926. 


- Congrés syndical restreint tenu les 5 et 6 mars 1927 & Bruxelles. Rapports 
présentés ct compte rendu sténographique des débats. Bruxelles, L’Eglantine, 1927. 
155 pp. 

Proceedings of and reports submitted to the Belgian Trade Union Congress held 
at. Brussels 5-6 March 1927. 


Cortés, Gonzalez. Informe presentado al Honorable Senado Acerca de los Resul- 
tados de la Décima Conferencia Internacional del Trabajo celebrada en Ginebra en 
el Tema del Seguro de Enfermedad. Con algunas consideraciones respecto a la ley 
4054 y el proyecto de modificaciones que penden de su conocimiento. Geneva, 1927. 
76 pp. 

Mr. Cortés, Employers’ Delegate for Chile at the Tenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, describes the work of the Conference in connectio with 
the question of sickness insurance, and includes in his pamphlet some considerations 
on his proposed amendment to the Sickness Insurance Act of 1924 (No. 4054) in 
force in Chile. 

Das Gesetz Qber Arbeitsvermittlungy und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Herausgege- 
ben von Dr. Heinz JAEGER und Dr. Otto NEuBURGER. (1) Ausgabe C. Textausgabe 
mit Einfithrung (einzeln erhaltlich). Ausgabe A. Kommentar Lieferung 1. 82 pp. 
(2). Ausgabe B. Von der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge zur Arbeitslosenversicherung. 70 pp. 
Stuttgart, J. Hess, 1927. 

- Text of and commentary on the German Act on émployment exchanges and 
unemployment insurance. 


Deutscher Verein fiir offentliche und private Fiirsorge. Arbeitsfiirsorge. Perici 
itber den 40. Deutschen Firsorgetag in Hamburg, 238. bis 25. Mai 1927. Verhand- 
lungsthema: Die Verwertung der Arbeitskraft als Problem der Fiirsorge. Neue 
Folge. 11. Heft. Karlsruhe, 1927. rx -+ 213 pp. 
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The German Union for Public and Private Welfare issues the proceedings of 
the 40th Welfare Conference held in Hamburg in May of this year. The Conference 
dealt in particular with welfare in industry. 

Dr. PoLuieKEIT, in his closing address, emphasises the general lessons of the 
Congress. He draws attention to an observation of Dr. WUNDERLICH that labour 
is not only a factor in economic production, but is also a constituent of human 
dignity and a means to the development of individuality. He examines the rela- 
tions of economic necessities and welfare and emphasises the importance of welfare 
in industry. 


Deutscher Wirtsehaftsbund fiir das Baugewerbe. Geschdjisbericht uber die Jahre 
1926-1927. Im Auftrage des Vorstandes erstattet von der Geschaftsfihrung. 
Berlin, 1927. 213 pp. 

The report published by the “German Economic Building Union”’ is a well 
documented study on the various problems connected with building in Germany : 
credit, taxes, insurance, special problems attaching to the building of dwellings, 
the special legislation now in force, public works, ‘‘ rationalisation ”’ of building 
methods, building materials, transport, fairs and exhibitions. 


Divisia, F. Economique rationnelle. Encyclopédie scientifique publiée sous la 
direction du Dr. Toutouse. Bibliothéque de mathématiques appliquées. Directeur 
M. d’Ocaeng. Paris, Gaston Doin. xxx + 443 pp. 30 frs. 


An exposition of and commentary on the application of rational methods, more 
especially mathematical reasoning, in the study of economics: theory of supply and 
demand, production and distribution, monetary phenomena, the synthetic theory 
of economic equilibrium. 

Some aspects of the subject are treated from a new angle, the author showing 
how the mathematical method can and should serve, not only in the elaboration of 
theory but also in the observation of facts, by facilitating the formulation of essential 
definitions. With regard more especially to the study of monetary questions, 
indispensable as a basis for the observation of economic facts, Mr. Divisia has 
made use of such definitions to explain a whole series of phenomena and fill an 
important gap in the theory of general economic equilibrium. 


Dutt, R. Palme. Socialism and the Living Wage. London, Communist Party of 
Great Britain. 238 pp. 2s. 


This book gives a detailed criticism of the living wage policy of the British Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. The author is of opinion that the Party is suffering from 
confusion of ideas and is hampered by the ‘middle-class illusions, veiled imperi- 
alism, pacifist make-believe, constitutionalism, utopianism and defeatism, which 
still shackle the advance of the working class in Britain’’. He considers that only 
by liberating itself from this ideology can the British working class clear its path 
and secure the establishment of Communism. 

The failure of capitalism to provide a living wage is discussed with special 
reference to the coal-mining industry and the events associated with the general 
strike in May 1926. This failure “leads straight to the fight for Socialism ”’. 
So complete has been the failure of capitalism that “ only the working class dicta 
torship can reorganise British industry’. The demand of the workers for the 
living wage should be an intermediate aim in the fight against capitalism. ‘‘ The 
final aim is the abolition of wage-slavery by the conquest of class power, the 
expropriation of the capitalist class and the socialist organisation of industry. "’ 
The author regards the I.L.P. living-wage policy as altogether unsatisfactory, 
leading merely to the combining of capitalism with a tolerable existence for the 
workers. He supports his contention by a discussion of capitalist policy during 
recent years and of the I.L.P. declarations on wage policy. Among other subjects 
touched upon in relation to the author’s main thesis are family allowances, the 
theory of under-consumption, the fallacies of “* Fordism ’’, international combines, 
and rationalisation. 


Fuss, H. Les principes direcleurs de l’assurance-chémage. Rapport général 
présenté & la Deuxiéme Assemblée générale de I’ Association, Vienne, 14-18 septembre 
1927. Association internationale pour le Progrés social. 43 pp. 
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The author describes unemployment insurance as an institution of social 
solidarity, the object of which is to guarantee the right of the involuntarily unem- 
ployed to compensation. In assessing compensation account should be taken, 
he says, of the normal wages of the unemployed worker and of any dependents. 
Contributions should be obligatory both for the employers and the workers; 
unemployment risks, although varying for different individuals and in different 
industries and occupations, should be pooled. The State should contribute a 
substantial part of the expenses involved. Unemployment insurance is not a 
remedy for unemployment but only a mitigation of its consequent evils ; it should 
therefore be considered only as one of the elements of a general policy aiming at 
greater economic stability, and, as a result, at greater regularity in employment. 

This report is also published in German. 


Fuss, Peter. Die Entwicklung der Erwerbslosenjiirsorge und der Uebergang zur 
Arbeitslosenversicherung. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwirde 
einer Hohen Juristischen Fakultaét der Universitat Kéln a. Rh. Leipzig, Robert 


Noske, 1927. vir + 78 pp. 
After a brief historical review the author considers the transition from unem- 
ployment relief to insurance against unemployment in Germany. 


Giese, Dr. Fritz. Handwérterbuch der Arbeitswissenschaft. Unter Mitwirkung 
von 280 Fachleuten des In- und Auslandes. 1. Lieferung: Adbbau-Arbeitsmedizin. 
Halle, Carl Marhold, 1927. 319 pp. 

This is the first volume of an encyclopedia of the “science of labour ’’, the 
object of which is to bring together all the ideas and scientific data relating to the 
subject. It will comprise three parts. The first, devoted to the biology of labour, 
deals with medical data (anatomy, physiology, hygiene, pathology, therapeutics) 
and labour psychology (aptitudes and vocational training, publicity). The second 
part will bear on technology (scientific organisation of work, standardisation, etc.) 
and education (vocational training, exhibitions, etc.). The third part will treat 
the social aspect in three chapters devoted respectively to (1) labour legislation in 
Germany and in other countries; (2) labour statistics, sociology, public and 
private economy, social assistance, social policy, etc.; (3) labour philosophy 
(classification, aesthetics and ethics), The work will appear in instalments and 
the subjects will be arranged alphabetically. The author has enlisted the co- 
operation of specialists in every branch of human activity throughout the world. 
Every question will be treated as objectively as possible. 


Gsell, Dr. E. Die Arbeitslosenversicherung in Grossbritannien. Zircher Volks- 
wirtschaftliche Forschungen. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. SarrzEw. Zirich, 
Girsberger, 1927. xv + 155 pp. 

This is the first study published in German on the British system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. It deals in turn with the origin of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, its scope, benefits payable, rates of contributions, administration, the part 
played by trade unions, special systems instituted by various occupational groups, 
cost of unemployment insurance, and, finally, unemployment insurance considered 
in relation to the British system of social insurance as a whole. A Libliographical 
index gives a list of the different legislative measures concerning unemployment 
insurance in Great Britain arranged in chronological order, beginning with the Act 
of 1911, and a list of official reports published on the subject. 


Heath, Sir Thomas L. The Treasury. The Whitehall Series. Edited by Sir 
James MARCHANT, K.B.E., LL.D. London and New York,G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1927. 238 pp. 7s. €d. 


Hermberg, Dr. P. Volkswirtschaftliche Bilanzen. Handels-, Zahlungs- und 
Wirtschajftsbilanz als Masstab Volkswirtschaftlicher Erjolgsrechnung. Probleme des 
Geld- und Finanz-Wesens. Herausgegeben von Dr. Bruno Moti. Leipzig, Akade- 
mische Verlagsgesellschaft, 1927. 72 pp. illustr. 

The author examines whether the statistics and methods ot accounting used 
in the administration of private enterprise can be employed to measure fluctua- 
tions in public economy. He concludes that they cannot. The first part of the 
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book deals with balance-sheets ; the second describes the baiance of trade of various 
countries giving statistical data for Great Britain, Germany, France, the United 


States, Canada and Japan. 


Hudson, Manley 0. Current International Co-operation. Caleutta University 
Readership Lectures, 1927. Calcutta, Calcutta University, 1927. 149 pp. 


Four short lectures, each of which is followed by a bibliography. They deal 
respectively with: the growth of international co-operation before the war; the 
réle of the League of Nations in world society ; the réle of International Courts ; 
the current development of international law. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. Report of the Safety Convention 
and Annual General Meeting of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
held at Toronto, 9-10 May 1927. Toronto, 1927. 192 pp. 


Ishimaru, Yuzo. Dai Hakkai narabini Dai Kukai Kokusai Rodo Sokai Hoko- 
kusho. Tokyo, Shogyo Kaigisho Rengokai, 1926. 

Report on the eighth and ninth Sessions of the International LabourConference, 
prepared by the Adviser to the Employers’ Delegate and published by the Japanese 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce. 

—— Dai Jikkai Kokusai Rodo Sokai Hokokusho. Tokyo, Shogyo Kaigisho 
Rengokai, 1927. 

Report on the Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference. 


Jaeriseh, Dr. Werner. Hajenarbeiisrecht fir Hamburg, Altona, Harburg und 
Unterelbe. Hamburg, Otto Meissner, 1927. 274 pp. 


Joint Committee of Shanghai Women’s Organisations. Siatement of the Work 
of the Committee directed toward the Regulation of Child Labour in Shanghai, 1921- 
1926. Bulletin No. 1. Shanghai, 1927. 64 pp. 


Key, Helmer. The New Colonial Policy. Translated from the Swedish by 
E. CiassEn, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.S.L. London, Methuen, 1927. vi11+-214 pp. 


Dr. Key’s book is a reprint of articles which have appeared in recent years 
in the Svenska Dagbladet. It is intended as a continuation of his earlier book 
entitled European Bankruptcy and Emigration (see International Labour Review, 
Vol. X, No. 4, October 1924, p. 722) and deals with a variety of questions which 
have a bearing on the post-war economic situation throughout the world. Among 
these, special attention is given to the problem of over-population in Europe and 
to the related problems of migration, birth control, etc. 

With regard to migration, Dr. Key has somewhat modified his former expecta- 
tions of a large-scale oversea migration, and comes to the conclusion that the 
problem of sufficient emigration from Europe to oversea countries remains as 


insoluble as ever. 


Klotsbach, Arthur. Der Roheisenverband. Ein geschichtlicher Rackblick auf die 
Zusammenschlussbestrebungen in der deutschen Hochofenindustrie. Diisseldort, 
Verlag Stahleisen, 1926. x + 279 pp., diagrams. 12 marks. 


This is a history of employers’ combinations in the pig-iron industry of Germany, 
the beginnings of which date back about 70 years. Of the numerous combina 
tions which existed before the war the ‘* Roheisenverbanti ”’ is the only one which 
has survived the vicissitudes of the war period and that of the revolution. One of 
the chief aims of this association is to regulate production and to reduce trade 
cycles. A special chapter deals with the policy of the association in regard to 


prices. 


Koeks, Dr. Otto. Das Arbeitsgerichisgesetz vom 23. Dezember 1926 mit ausfiilu- 
lichem Schlagwort- und Sachregister. Arbeitsrecht in Frage und Antwort. Erster 
Teil. Giessen, Emil Roth, 1927. vitr + 127 pp. 

The first of a series entitled ** Labour law, questions and answers’’. This volume 
is devoted to the German Act of 23 December 1926 on industrial courts. 
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Kohler, Dr. Ludwig von. ~ Die Staatsverwaltung der beselzten Gebiete. Erster 
Band. Belgien. Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges. Deutsche 
Serie. Veréffentlichungen der Carnegie-Stittung far internationalen Frieden. 
Abteilungen far Volkwirtschatt und Geschichte. Stuttgert, Berlin, Leipzig, Deut- 
sche Verlags-Anstalt ; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1927. xv + 239 pp. 


Part of the economic and social history of the world war (German series), 
published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, this book is a 
study of German administration in Belgium. The author describes the organisz- 
tion and work of the occupying forces in their legal, financial, economic and social 
aspects. 


Koung Shien-Ming. Comment remédier a la situation tragique des travailleurs 
chinois. Une assurance sociale appropriée 4 la Chine. Collection de |’Ecole des 
Sciences politiques et sociales de l’ Université de Louvain. Louvain, Em. Desbarax, 
1927. 254 pp. , 

Mr. Koung Shien-Ming’s book is one of the rare concrete studies published 
on the labour problem in China. In the first part the author describes the un- 
happy position of the workers and shows the need of a social insurance system. 
In the second he examines the main lines of such a system and the principles on 
which it should be based having regard to the experience gained in other countries. 
He advocates compulsory insurance, contributions being payable by the State, 
the employers and the workers. He considers that the present circumstances 
are favourable to the introduction of a system of social insurance in China and 
that the spirit of thrift and mutual assistance among Chinese workers is a pledge 
of its success. 


Kramer, Stella. The English Craft Guilds. Studies in their Progress and Decline. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1927. x1 -+ 228 pp. $4.50. 


Krause, Dr. H. Die Agrarrejormen in Lettland und Estland. Osteuropa-Insti- 
tut in Breslau. Quellen und Studien.. Abteilung Wirtschaft. Neue Folge Heft 7. 


Berlin and Breslau, Hermann Sack, 1927. 71 pp. 


The structure and history of agriculture were the same in Estonia and Latvia 
up to the date of the constitution of these two States. -Agrarian reform has also 
been carried out on nearly the same lines in both countries. These are sufficient 
reasons to treat the two States in one study. It is to be regretted, however, that 
in his valuable exposition of the legislative measures passed, the author deals with 
each point first for one country and then for the other, instead of treating the 
reform as a whole for each country. As a result the situation in its entirety is not 
easily grasped. 

Dr. Krause is apt to see only the disadvantages of the reform, and not the advan- 
tages which may possibly result. The book seems to have been finished some time 
before it was printed, for it is not always up-to-date, and information which has 
been published lately, especially in the case of Estonia, throwing an interesting 
light on the social side of the reform, has not been used. 


Kurella, A. Vers la réorganisation socialiste du travail de la jeunesse dans 
Vv U.R.S.S. Dans l’U.R.S.S. No. 4. Paris, Bureau d’Editions de Diffusion et de 
Publicité. 79 pp. 3 fr. 50. 


Lasbordes, Olivier. Etendue de l’obligation de l’armateur dans le cas de maladie 
survenue aux marins pendant leur embarquement. Paris, Librairie générale de 
droit et de jurisprudence, 1926. 154 pp. 


Lazard, Max. Rapport sur les travaux de la Commission d’experts financiers 
chargés d’étudier la question du contréle international du crédit (Paris, 21-22 juin 
1927), présenté a la deuxiéme assemblée générale de l’ Association, Vienne, 14-17 sep- 
tembre 1927. Association internationale pour le Progrés social. 28 pp. 


The ideas expressed at committee meetings often form a somewhat confused 
whole. In the case of the discussions of the Committee of financial experts, 
which met in Paris (22 June 1927) to examine the question of international credit, 
Mr. Lazard has so clearly classified and co-ordinated the different aspects of the 
problem in the above report that it constitutes an original and most useful contri- 
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bution to the dissemination of the new ideas which have found expression in 
recent years regarding the institution of adequate credit contro] and a development 
of the purchasing power of the community equal to that of production. 

The report is also published in German. 


League for Industrial Rights. Building Trades Strikes Against Open Shop 
Products are Unlawful. New York, 1927. 31 pp. 


Lefebvre, Gaston. Etude de la coopération agricole dans le département de I’ Eure. 
Coopératives d’ Evreux et du Neubourg. Thése pour le doctorat. Faculté de droit 
de ]’Université de Paris. Paris, Jouve et Cie., 1926. 175 pp. 


Study on the agricultural co-operative societies in the department of the Eure 
(Evreux and Neubourg). 


Les Cahiers du *“ Redressement frangais”’. Vol. XXIV. L’organisation de la 
vie sociale. 35 pp. 2 fr. 50. Vol. XXV. La réforme parlementaire. 96 pp. 3 fr. 
Vol. XXVI. La réforme judiciaire. 195 pp. 5 fr. Vol. XX VII. Laréjorme adminis- 
trative. 254 pp. 6 fr. 50. Vol. XXVIII. Les lois militaires. 33 pp. 2fr.50. Vol. XXIX. 
L’organisation financiére. 126 pp. 3 fr. 50. Vol. XXX. Questions internationales. 
Une diplomatie nouvelle. 176 pp. 5 fr. Vol. XXXI. La productiondes colonies. 
254 pp. 6fr.50. Vol. XXXII. La mise en valeur de notre domaine colonial. 117 pp. 
3 fr. 50. Paris, Editions de la S.A.P.E., 1927. 


The twenty-fourth report in this series, by Mr. Raoul Dautry, deals briefly 
with social organisation in all its branches, the costs and methods of social organisa- 
tion through co-operation of al] classes and interests. 

Reports Nos. XX V-X XX are devoted to Parliamentary, judicial, administrative, 
financial and army reform and modern diplomacy (with a short chapter on France 
and the League of Nations). 

The thirty-first and thirty-second reports, containing papers by various contri- 
butors, deal respectively with production and with exploitation and administration 
in the French colonies. In the latter Mr. LEJEUNE writes on the native labour ques- 


tion (La question indigéne envisagée comme facteur du développement de Il’ économie 
nationale), and gives a short exposé of the position as regards forced labour. 

Reports Nos. XV, XVII and XIX will deal with the housing question, social 
hygiene, the birth rate and assistance to large families, while No. XX XIII will 
contain the report on the Congrés de I’ Organisation (7-8 April 1927). 


Lubin, Isador and Everett, Helen. The British Coal Dilemma. The Institute of 
Economics. Investigations in Industry and Labour. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1927. x11 + 370 pp. 


A large part of this book is the result of a personal study in the mining areas of 
Great Britain ; the authors have also made use of the numerousreports of official 
investigations. They examine the causes of the present position in the coal 
industry, the future of the coal market and the question of reorganisation. Special 
questions dealt with include the decline in the demand for coal due to the more 
general use of liquid fuel and the development of hydro-electric power, nationalisa- 
tion, workers’ control, etc. * 

The book is a purely objective study, and, as such, should prove of interest to 
all students of the problem of re-organisation in the British coal industry. 


Maloigne, Mareel. Le repos hebdomadaire dans les études de notaire et le mouve- 
ment corporatif des clercs. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de 
droit. Paris, Rousseau et Cie., 1926. 221 pp. 


After examining in its historical and legal aspects the question whether a 
solicitor can be compelled to prepare any document on Sunday, the author shows 
the advantages of the weekly rest day and the case for legislative intervention in this 
sphere. He then traces the history of the struggle for the institution of the weekly 
rest day in solicitors’ offices, makes a critical analysis of the Acts of 13 July 1911 
and 19 April 1924 relating to the question and shows that these Acts do not entirely 
attain their object. In a chapter devoted to the movement towards association 
among solicitors’ clerks, Mr. Maloigne indicates the reasons for the meagreness 
of the progress made in this direction. He also examines the question of Sunday 


10 
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work in solicitors’ offices from the international standpoint and the solutions to 
the problem adopted in various European countries and in Egypt. In conclusion, 
he expresses the hope that Mr. Bouteille’s Bill, which is designed to ensure the 
observance of a weekly rest day for solicitors’ clerks, will be passed by the French 


Chamber. 


Man, Henri de. Au dela du marzxisme. Brussels, L’Eglantine, 1927. 434 pp. 


Attention was called to the German edition of this book (Zur Psychologie des 
Sozialismus) in the July 1927 issue of the International Labour Review. 

Mr. de Man makes a searching analysis of labour and socialist psychology. 
Based on wide personal experience, and a high degree of philosophical culture, 
this analysis gives evidence of great dialectical ability and knowledge of the 
latest resources offered by psychological science. A convinced Marxist in the early 
days of his career as director of the socialist institutions for workers’ education in 
Belgium, the author has gone beyond his first conceptions. Just as Marxism had, 
by its scientific contribution, stemmed the tide of utopian socialism, Mr. de Man’s 
present doctrines, leaving only a relative value to science, relegate to the rank 
of visionary theory so-called scientific socialism, the realisation of which would be 
merely the fruit of economic determinism, based itself on a conflict of interests. 
The author maintains his faith in the socialist movement, because he sees in it 
the action of a working class increasingly conscious of its social inferiority and of 
the fact that this inferiority is an injustice which should be abolished. For the 
Marxist concept of natural necessity, he substitutes that of moral obligation. The 
socialist doctrine, in his view, derives its vitality from ‘‘ the concordance of its aims 
with the most noble social instincts of intellectual man.” He believes that the 
swing of the pendulum will ere Jong ‘turn the masses from the prevailing materialist 
cynicism to the religious fervour which animated socialism in its beginnings. ”’ 
Far from returning to utopianism, however, Mr. de Man puts forth as a maxim of 
the new socialism, given entirely to action, the slogan: ‘‘ The best we can hope 
for, the utmost we can realise. ” 


By the originality of thought displayed, the searching quality of the analysis, 
the ingenious survey of numerous practical problems confronting the labour move- 
ment, this book is one of the most striking works of contemporary socialist literature 


Matl, Dr. Josef. Die Agrarreformin Jugoslavien. Osteuropa-Institut in 
Breslau. Quellen und Studien. Abteilung Wirtschaft. Neue Folge Heft 8. Berlin 
and Breslau, Hermann Sack, 1927. 137 pp. 


The tenure of land in Yugoslavia, the history of which is described in the begin- 
ning of the book, differed very much from region to region. In the north large 
estates predominated, in the south most of the land was in the hands of a few 
big proprietors but was cultivated by small farmers. The relations between the 
big proprietors and the tenants were medieval. The aim of agrarian reform, 
therefore, was partly to make these tenants owners of their holdings and partly 
to create small holdings on the large estates in the north. The author describes 
very carefully and in great detail all the legislative measures designed to put the 
agrarian reform into effect. The results of the reform cannot yet be estimated 
for the necessary information is not yet available, but the author does not try to 
conceal the fact that the reform has suffered from being carried out under very 
difficult political and social conditions. 


Meunier, Léon. La maison et le bien familial et le réle de l’ Etat dans leur conser- 
vation. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Librarie Larose, 1926. 213 pp. 


In the first part of the book Mr. Meunier considers family property in France 
in ancient times, and in the second part family property in France to-day ; he 
analyses the legislative provisions relating to the question. The third part deals 
with the legal means of ensuring the integral transfer of family property according 
to the laws of other countries, and the fourth with the reforms needed in French 
law relating to the subject and the réle of the State in the preservation of family 
property. A bibliography is included. 
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Mitehell, Wesley C. Business Cycles. The Problem and its Setting. With a 
Foreword by Edwin F. Gay. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1927. xx11 + 489 pp. 

Professor Mitchell states that his resurvey of business cycles, of which this 
volume forms the first section, has been his chief concern since 1923. The book 
resembles in its general plan the author’s valuable summation of the then available 
material which appeared in 1913 under the title ‘‘ Business Cycles’’. But it is 
based on a wealth of new material which has been analysed with the co-operation 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Professor Mitchell’s more recent investigations have, he states, confirmed his 
“* earlier impressions that business cycles consist of exceedingly complex interactions 
among a considerable number of economic processes, that to gain insight into these 
economic interactions one must combine historical studies with quantitative and 
qualitative analysis, that the phenomena are peculiar to a certain form of economic 
organisation, and that understanding of this scheme of institutions is prerequisite 
to an understanding of cyclical fluctuations’’. Separate chapters deal with the 
various theories of business cycles, economic organisation, statistical methods, and 
business annals. The book concludes with the elaboration of a concept of business 
cycles and the formulation of working plans for the “intelligible account ”’ of them 
which is to be given in the second volume. 


Monteux, Georges and Biboud, Charles. L’étranger en France. Ses droits, ses 
devoirs. Préface by Fernand Davin. Bibliothéque de la vie pratique. Paris, Librairie 
‘Hachette, 1927. 128 pp. 


A concise, clear and practical guide to the rights and duties of foreigners in 
France as set forth in the French laws and regulations. Although this manual, 
written by two Paris lawyers, is designed rather for the tourist than the immigrant, 
the latter will find in it some useful information on the regulations connected with 
travelling, identity cards, sojourn in France, French courts, taxes, rents, etc. 
The last chapter contains an analysis of the former legislation relating to nationality 
and the Bill on the subject passed by the French Chamber since the publication of 
this volume (Act of 10 August 1927). 

A list of contents and a detailed index facilitate reference. 


Nahrungsmittel-Industrie-Berufsgenossenschaft. ~ Bericht Qber Verhandlungen 
des technischen Aufsichtdienstes der Nahrungsmittel-Industrie- Berujsgenossenschajt 
mit Maschinenherstellenden Firmen und deren Verbanden am 7. Marz 1927, vorm. 
9*/, Uhr im Hotel Bristol in Berlin. Veréffentlicht vom Leiter des technischen 
Aufsichtsdienstes auf Grund des stenographischen Protokolls des Parlamentssteno- 
graphen Berg, Frankfurt a. M. 59 pp. 


Report of the Conference between the technical service of the German Food 
and Drink Trades Association and Machinery Manufacturers held at Berlin, 
7 March 1927. 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association of the U.S.A. 
Women in Industry in the Orient. A Source Book. New York, the Women’s Press, 


1926. rx + 221 pp., 7 maps. 


This volume, to which attention was called in the September 1927 issue of the 
International Labour Review, has been compiled by the Education and Research 
Division and the Industrial Department of the Y.W.C.A. to serve *‘as a back- 
ground for study and understanding of industrial conditions in the East particularly 
as they affect women’’. It covers India, China and Japan and deals with such 
topics as the attitude of governments, employers, and organised labour, child 
labour, health, hours, wages, legislation and trade unionism, showing the work of 
the Y.W.C.A. in connection with the problems presented. Much use is made of 
data furnished by the International Labour Review and Industrial and Labour 
Information. 


National Joint Industrial Council for the Flour Milling Industry. Seventh and 
Eighth Annual Reports covering the period 3 June 1925 to 7 July 1927. London, 
36 pp. 
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Neuburger, Dr. Otto. Praktikum der Arbeitsvermittlung. Bicherei der 6ffent- 
lichen Arbeitsfiirsorge. Herausgeber: Dr. FiscHEer. Reihe III Sonderheft. (Der 
ganzen Biicherei 31. Heft.) Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1927. 36 pp. 2 marks. 


-An exposition of the work of employment exchanges in Germany, their legal 
basis and the directing principles observed. To summarise: placing should be 
free and impartial ; each case should receive individual attention and be treated 
according to its particular features and the state of the labour market ; placing 
should not affect wage policy. 


Oificine di Villar Perosa. Jl principio ‘‘ Bedaux’’ per la misurazione dell’ energia 
umana applicata al lavoro. Turin, Carlo Accame, 1927. 55 pp. 


Exposition of the Bedauz system tor the measurement of human energy applied 
fa industry. 


Olivier, Maurice. Les nombres indices de la variation des prix. Bibliothéque intere 
nationale d’économie politique. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1927. 483 pp. 


Orszagos Meziégazdasagi Kamara Kiadmanyai. Az Orszagos Mezégazdasagi 
Kamara, Evi jelentése. Az 1927. évi junius ho 15-iki. Kézgyilése elé. Budapest, 
1927. 198 pp. 

Report submitted at the annual general meeting of the National Chamber of 
Agriculture held at Budapest, 15 June 1927. The world-wide agricultural crisis, 
states the report, is due to the fact that the costs of production are rising in a much 
higher proportion than selling prices. Endeavours should be made to reduce 
the costs of production without affecting the just remuneration of agricultural 


labour. 


Parent, A., and Herman, M. L’organisation des loisirs de l’ouvrier dans la pro- 
vince de Hainaut. Reprinted from the Revue d’Hygiéne, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, March 
1927. Paris, Masson. pp. 177-195. 


Pareto, Viliredo. Les systémes socialistes. Deuxiéme édition par les soins de 
G. H. Bousquet. Bibliothéque internationale a’Economie politique publiée sous la 
direction de Alfred BoNNET. 2 Vols. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1926. 412 and 495 pp. 


Bousquet, G. H. Introduction aux sysiémes socialistes de Viljredo Pareto. Biblio- 
théque internationale d’Economie politique publiée sous la direction de Alfred 
Bonnet. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1926. L pp. 

Vilfredo Pareto had long intended to publish a second edition of his study on 
‘** socialist systems ’’ revised in the light of his subsequent works. After his death 
no substantial alteration of the original text was justifiable, and, therefore, the 
second edition now published contains only minor corrections. The reader will 
find in an appendix published separately the modifications or additions which it 
was not possible to insert in the text for the reasons given above. An important 
introduction written in 1901 by Mr. G. H. Bousquet for the first edition (published 
in 1902) is included. 

In a later introduction, dated 1924 and published separately (Introduction aux 
systémes socialistes de Vilfredo Pareto), Mr. Bousquet draws attention to the de- 
velopment of Pareto’s doctrine as it appears, for instance,inhis Traitédesociologie 
générale, the references to his later teaching being designed to help towards a clearer 
understanding of his work. Mr. Bousquet examines in turn: (1) the Systémes 
socialistes considered in relation to Pareto’s work as a whole, (2) the main ideas 
on which it is based ; (3) in what socialism consists according to these ideas ; 
(4) socialism since 1902 and the present position ; (5) how the Systémes socialistes 
led Pareto to further sociological research. 


Poblete Troneoso, Moisés. Instituciones de previsién social. Santiago de Chile, 
Empresa Editora e Impresora *‘ Recurba’’, 1927. 402 pp. 


The author, formerly Under-Secretary of State in‘the Ministry of Social Welfare 
of Chile, considers welfare, social insurance and social hygiene in European coun- 
tries. He describes the working of the various State institutions, devotessome pages 
to the International Labour Office and the International Labour Conference, and 
deals also with vocational guidance and institutions for the dissemination of 
information on social problems and the principal systems of social insurance in 
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Europe. After examining the problems connected with the high cost of living and 
remedial measures, Mr. Poblete Troncoso describes the co-operative movement 
in Belgium, France, Italy and Switzerland. He deals finally with social insurance 
institutions in industry, private efforts to ameliorate working conditions and 
mutual benefit institutions. 


Post, Louis F. The Basic Facts of Economics. A Common-sense Primer for 
Advanced Students. Washington, 1927. vir + 100 pp. 50 cents. 


Renouvin, Pierre. The Forms of War Government in France. Economic and 
Social History of the World War. Translated and Abridged Series. New Haven, 
Yale University Press; London, Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press, 
1927. xvi + 166 + 20 pp. 

This translated and abridged edition of a work, originally published in French 
in 1925,examines to what extent the organisation of central administration, the 
traditional liberties, and the relations of the legislature, the executive and the 
judicature in France were modified by the exigencies of war government. 


Rieci, Giorgio. Corporativismo marinaro. Rome, Tipografico Foro Traiano. 


87 pp. 
Le maestranze portuali. Leghorn, Sindicato Nazionale Portuale Fascista, 
1927. 134 pp. 

Riecio, Dr. Antonio. Per l’edificazione di un Istituto centrale fra le banche popo- 
lari. Preface by Luigi Luzzattr. Rome, Tipografia cooperativa sociale, 1927. 
x11 + 208 pp. 

Dr. Riccio outlines a scheme of centralisation for people’s banks in Italy and 
gives the proposed rules of a central credit institution. 


Rommenhiller, C. G. Gross-Rumdnien, seine ékonomische, soziale, finanzielle 
und politische Struktur, speziell seine Reichtimer. Berlin, Puttkammer and Mihl- 
brecht, 1926. vit + 735 pp. 

A note on the French edition of this study appeared in the International Labour 
Review Vol. XV, No. 5, May 1927. 


Ross, W. MeGregor. Kenya from Within. A Short Political History. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, 1927. 486 pp. illustr., maps and diagrams. 18s. 

Mr. McGregor Ross was Director of Public Works in Kenya from 1905 to 1923 
and Member of the Legislative Council from 1916 to 1922. With consistent good 
humour and a high sense of a colonising power’s responsibilities he has recorded 
his interpretation of events in Kenya since the supersession of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company in 1896. His work must take its place alongside that of 
Dr. Norman Leys as an important contribution to the controversy on the 
righteousness and economic value of certain methods of government in Kenya, 
which he considers have often been forced upon reluctant administrations by 
noisy and selfish factions. 

Mr. Ross’s narrative takes the form of a separate but connected treatment of 
various problems, the only method possible in the kaleidoscopic history of the 
thirty years of white contact with the two and a half millions of Africans. To 
distil from it the author’s knowledge of labour difficulties would involve the 
analysis of nearly every one of his informative pages, for he finds one of the roots 
of each problem in the demand for black labour for purposes of white development. 
Thus, he traces the origin of the land legislation partly to an observation which 
appeared in a Government Commission’s Report of 1908, to the effect that ‘the 
existence of unnecessarily extensive reserves is directly antagonistic to an adequate 
labour supply ”’ ; the various currency proposals, which accompanied the change 
from the rupee to the shilling, he attributed to a desire to reduce wages; the 
registration laws to the employers’ dislike of the instability of contract labour ; 
the incidence of native taxation to their hope that the natives would be compelled 
to seek European employment ; and the present colonists’ demand for increased 
share in the Government to the conviction indicated by a Legislative Councillor 
in 1926 when he said: ‘* You will never solve the labour problem until you have 
control of the country — when you have that, you will immediately solve the 
problem.” A single extract will illustrate the author’s opinions and incidentally 
his optimism. 
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‘* A generation hence, ”’ he writes, “‘ African natives will no doubt still be work- 
ing for European employers in Kenya. They will be better educated and more 
efficient ; their rate of wages, in cash, will perhaps be ten times what it is to-day 
— and profits will still be made. Labour-saving machinery will be employed to 
an extent at present unthought of. The employers will be men and women for 
whom Africans are willing to work and the output of work per man will be astonish- 
ing, compared with present standards. State capture of deserters and all the 
legislative chicanery rendering this possible, will be a thing of the past. So will 
attempted repression of native tribes by armed burgher forces. All rights of 
industrial organisation will have been freely conceded to African workers. Peace- 
fully and amiably the Africans will have sent worthless and reactionary whites 
about their business, — by the gentle process of doing nothing for them. ”’ 


Roszkowski, Janusz. Nowe Ustawy Emigracyjne Zestawienie porownawcze 
ustaw emigracyjnych Czechoslowacji, Grecji, Hiszpanji, Jugoslawji i Wloch z dolac- 
zeniem tekstow. Reprinted from the Przegladu Emigracyjnego. Warsaw, 1927. 
142 pp. 


A comparative analysis of the emigration Acts promulgated in Spain in 1924, 
in Greece in 1920, in Italy in 1919, in Czechoslovakia in 1922, and in the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes in 1921. A translation in Polish of these five 
Acts is given at the end of the volume. 


Roulin, Fernand. Principes de la législation des loyers. Thése pour le doctorat 
(sciences juridiques). Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Les Presses 
modernes, 1926. 207 pp. 


From the intricate mass of laws which compose the French legislation relating 
to rents, certain principles stand out, which, while they may be justifiable, never- 
theless derogate from the rules established by the Civil Code. It is these principles 
which Mr. Roulin examines in conjunction with the main questions which have 


been at the root of the provisions in question. He considers in turn the right of 
“‘ prorogation ”’ — i.e. the right of tenants to remain in occupation of premises 
beyond the expiry of their lease — rent control, the landlord’s right to recovery 
of possession, and the penalties attaching to infringement of the law. In a final 
chapter he deals with jurisdiction and procedure, showing how, here again, the 
legislator has departed from the practice of common law. The book includes a 
bibliography. 


Ruhrbesetzung und Weltwirtschaft. Eine Internationale Untersuchung der Ein- 
wirkungen der Ruhrbesetzung auf die Weltwirtschaft. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ernest 
Scnuttze. Schriften des Weltwirtschafts-Instituts der Handels-Hochschule. 
Band 3. Leipzig, G. A. Gloeckner, 1927. 256 pp. 


Contains a series of studies by economists of various nationalities on the 
economic effects of the occupation of the Ruhr in their respective countries. 


Seelle, G. Précis élémentaire de législation industrielle. La licence en droit. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1927. vir + 352 pp. 


Mr. Scelle’s book, primarily designed for the student, will be read with profit 
by all desirous of a knowledge of French labour legislation. The work is in two 
parts ; the first examines the historical development of labour legislation in France 
before and during the first revolution, through the heroic period of 1848, the 
Second Empire, the Third Republic, the war, and the post-war period. A special 
chapter is given to international labour legislation ; the author describes, with 
competence, the origin, aims and activities of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The second part deals with the worker’s home, the obtaining of employ- 
ment, the contract of service, collective agreements, working conditions, legislation 
on wages, industrial disputes, occupational association and social insurance. 

Each chapter is followed by a short bibliography. The book is written with the 
clearness and breadth of view usually found in this author’s work. A convinced 
internationalist, he considers that only the recognition of international labour law 
can render secure the progress achieved in national legislation. 
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Schmidt, Dr. F. Die Industriekonjunktur — ein Rechenfehler! Zeitschrift far 
Betriebswirtschaft. 2. Sonderheit 1927. Vienna and Berlin, Spaeth und Linde. 
95 pp. 

Schmidt, Georg. Der Lohnanteil in der Landwirtschaft. Gewerkschaften und 
Wirtschaft. Herausgeber: KurtHernic. Heft 2. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft des 
Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 1926. 38 pp. 


In this booklet the author, who is President of the German Agricultural Workers 
Union (Deutscher Landarbeiter- Verband), examines the relation of the cost of labour 
to the total cost of production in German agriculture. He concludes that the cost 
of labour, compared with the years before the war, has not risen like other costs of 
production in agriculture and perhaps has even decreased. 


Schneider, Gustav. Briefe aus dem Reichstag. Berlin, Sieben-Stabe-Verlags- 
und Druckereigesellschaft, 1927. 240 pp. 


The author, who is a Member of the Democratic Party in the Reichstag, gives 
a full account of parliamentary debates relating to the principal economic and 
social problems in Germany, and, in particular, the working conditions of salaried 
employees whose claims he upholds. 


Schweizer Schriften fir Rationelles Wirtschajten. (1) Zur Psychologie des Anler™ 
nens und Einibens im Wirtschajtsleben. By Dr. A. CARRARD. 67 pp. (2) Konjunk- 
turforschung und Wirtschaftsrationalisierung. By Dr. Friedrich BERNET. 52 pp. 
(3) Zur Psychologie der Arbeit. 1. Die Psychologische Seite der Arbeit. By Dr. 
J. Suter. II. Zur Psychologie der Fahrung. By Dr. A.Carrarp. 100 pp. Zurich, 
Hofer, 1927. 


A series of pamphlets on economic rationalisation and labour psychology. 


Schweizerischer Verband fiir Wohnungswesen u. Wohnungsreform. Union 
suisse pour l’amélioration du logement. Kleinhduser. Petites maisons familiales. 
Zurich, 1927. 122 pp. 


The Swiss Federal Council, in 1921, placed at the disposal of the Swiss Union 
for Housing Improvement a sum of 200,000 francs to be allocated to the building 
of small, cheap model houses. The results of this experiment down to 1926 are 
set forth in the above report, which is based on data furnished by the architects 
who designed the houses in question and on the author’s personal studies. A 
number of plans and statements of cost are included. 


Sée, Henri. Matérialisme historique et interprétation économique de Vhistoire. 
Etudes économiques et sociales. Publiées avec le concours du Collége libre des 
Sciences sociales, XX VI. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1927. 136 pp. 10 fr. 


In this purely objective study Mr. Sée emphasises both the strength and the 
weakness of the materialist conception of history. He seeks to show that it has 
not the exclusively scientific character which has often been attributed to it, and 
that Karl Marx, a disciple of Hegel. was in many respects an idealist, in whom can 
be detected not only the scholar but also the revolutionary and the prophet. The 
author examines whether, and if so, in what measure, his predictions have been 
realised. 

In the second part of the book Mr. Sée argues that political, legal, religious and 
other phenomena are not conditioned solely by economic phenomena, but that 
there is interaction ; he also discusses social classes, class consciousness and class 
antagonism, the catastrophic conception of history and the problem of revolutions. 
Finally, he shows in what measure the economic interpretation of history may be 
considered legitimate. 


Strater, Paul. Akademische Arbeitsdmter. Ein Beitrag zur Arbeitsvermittlung 
far die Angehérigen der geistigen Berufe. Inaugural Dissertation zur Erlangung 
der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultat der 
Universitat zu Kéln. Cologne, Druckerei der Studentenburse, 1926. xv1 + 166 pp. 


Before the war the German students who were obliged to earn their living during 
the period of their studies were in an exceptional position. Their number has 
greatly increased since the war. In 1921 they numbered approximately 20,000, 
in 1922 about 45,000 and in 1923 about 64,000. In order to assist these working 
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students, as they are called, to find work, the associations of students and the 
universities have created special bureaux or employment offices (die akademische 
Arbeitsémter). In 1920 ten universities had employment offices ; in 1924 twenty- 
three universities, eleven technical high schools and six other high schools had 
similar bureaux. 

The author, who derives his knowledge of the activities of these employment 
offices from personal experience, describes their origin, organisation and working, 
and the important and useful part they play in the life of the German student; 


Taylor, Carl C. Rural Sociology. A Study of Rural Problems. New York and 
London, Harper and Bros., 1926. 509 pp. 


It is a little difficult to review this book. There is a great deal in it, including 
a mass of statistical information quoted from American official publications and 
covering the whole field of rural sociology. The book is in parts almost encyclo- 
pedic in character, and, indeed, it was primarily written as a text-book for students. 
Every chapter opens with a number of general remarks on the field covered. 
After this initial presentation, the author has a great deal to say which is of value ; 
some of it is founded on close personal observation of American rural life. The book 
is therefore to be recommended, both on account of the amount of information 
which it assembles and by reason of the insight and knowledge with which it is 
written. Its range includes population and tenancy problems, health, religion, 
education, art, local administration, political life, and domestic environment. 

A somewhat unusual attention is given to the problem of hired labour on the 
farm. This chapter is of great importance as summing up the considered judgment 
of an authoritative observer on a problem which is often somewhat lightly passed 
over in American literature. With the absorption of the last areas of hitherto 
unoccupied landin the United States the chances of independence become less and 
less, so that the hired man on a farm is likely to stay in that position all his life. 
It is, naturally, the least enterprising and least efficient class of worker which tends 
to be thus left at the bottom of the social ladder. Other facts which must be taken 
into account are the transient nature of the work in United States farming, much of 
it being pure harvesting work, which of all agricultural operations is the least 
stimulating to the intelligence and usually the most tiring to the body. It involves 
migration, and, therefore, separation from an ordered home life, and this tends to 
attract the least desirable type of worker. The result is that those districts 
‘which have developed a thoroughgoing system of hired-men farming constitute 
the rural slums of the nation ”’. 

In spite of these difficulties the author is of opinion that labour conditions for 
the hired man could be standardised to a much higher degree than is at present 
attempted ; indeed, they must be standardised if the situation is not to deteriorate 
still further, and he includes the standardisation of hours of work in the suggested 
programme of reform. At the same time, Mr. Taylor does not envisage any future 
whatever for a labour organisation movement among farm workers. It is true that 
the conditions under which such an organisation would have to create itself would 
be most baffling. But, in spite of this, and in spite of the peculiar conditions 
attaching to all workers’ organisations in the United States, it may legitimately be 
asked whether standardisation of hours will be possible without some organisation, 
even though informal and fluctuating. The germs of such organisation exist in 
the harvesting and threshing gangs who, more powerful than the isolated worker, 
as the author himself notes, take upon themselves to “stick their forks’? when they 
consider that they have done a day’s work. 


Trades Union Congress General Couneil. The General Council’s Report to the 
59ih Annual Congress to be held at Edinburgh, 5 September 1927 and five following 
days. London, 1927. 203 pp. 


Union suisse du Commerce et de I’Industrie. Rapport "sur le commerce et 
Vindustrie de la Suisse en 1926. Zurich. vir + 278 pp. 

Report on trade and industry in Switzerland in 1926. 

Union syndicale suisse. Rapport du Comité de l’ Union syndicale suisse présenté 


aux comités centraux et aux membres des fédérations affiliées 1924-1927. Berne, 
1927. 127 pp. , 
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Report of the Committee of the Swiss Federation of Trade Unions for 1924- 
1927 presented to the central committees and members of the affiliated unions. 
The report is also published in German. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Erholungsurlaub in den Tarif- 
vertrdgen fir das Deutsche Reich zusammengestellt nach den Angaben der Reichs- 
arbeitsverwaltung im 40. Sonderheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt ** Die Tarifvertrdge im 
Deutschen Reiche’’ am 1. Januar 1926. Berlin. 23 pp. 


Report on the clauses relating to holidays in collective agreements in force in 
Germany, based on statistics published by the German Federal Labour Depart- 
ment in the special number of the Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1 January 1926. 


Virlogeux, Maurice. Quelques aspects de l’évolution des prix au siécle dernier et 
en notre temps. Théories et réalités. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1927. 1 + 207 pp. 
Graphiques. 


Vrinat, René. L’effort industriel et social aux Etats-Unis. Paris, Albin Michel, 
1927. 291 pp. illustr. 15 frs. 


Consists of a series of extracts from the author’s reports to the French Under- 
Secretary of State for Technical Education and the Société des anciens éléves des 
Arts et Métiers during a study tour of one year in.the United States. It is an 
attractive and well documented study on methods employed in that country to 
obtain the optimum industrial output. 


Vuyst, Anne Marie de. Le mouvement social féminin chrétien de Belgique. 
Secrétariat général des CEuvres sociales féminines chrétiennes. No. 13. Paris, 
Action Populaire, Editions Spes, 1926. 16 pp. 1 fr. 


Weigert, Dr. O. and others. Kommentar zum Gesetz iber Arbeitsvermittlung 


und Arbeitslosenversicherung vom 16, Juli 1927. Bicherei des Arbeitsrechts. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. F.Syrup und Dr. L. WeicERT. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1927. 
539 pp. 13.20 marks. 


The German Act on unemployment insurance, labour exchanges and vocational 
guidance, which has been analysed in some detail in Jndustrial and Labour 
Information came, into force on 1 October 1927. The Act comprises no less than 275 
paragraphs. Its complexity and scope have made it the subject ofa large number 
ofcommentaries. The fact that the authors of the above volume assisted in the 
drafting of the Act gives to their work a semi-official character. The first part 
contains the text of the Act, each paragraph of which is the subject of a detailed 
commentary in the 450 pages which follow. A good index facilitates reference. 


Weiss, Dr. Hilde. Abbe und Ford. Kapitalistische Utopien. Berlin, R. L. 
Prager, 1927. 90 pp. 


The author expounds two parallel but different conceptions of the réle of the 
employer: according to the first the latter’s activities are disinterested and entirely 
subordinated to his social mission ; according to the second, reforms aiming at 
the welfare of the workers are introduced, not so much with a desire to improve 
social conditions as with that of obtaining a maximum output and promoting 
consumption through increase in the purchasing power of the worker and in the 
amount of his spare time. Dr. Weiss shows the partial realisation of these two 
conceptions in his study of two owners of industrial undertakings enjoying the 
advantages of semi-monopoly, Zeiss (Abbe, Zeiss Werke, Jena) and Ford, and 
indicates the limits to their realisation set by the economic and political influences 
to which all undertakings must remain subject. 


Wenzel, Alvensleben and Witt. Die Beseitigung der beim Tauch- und Spritz- 
lackieren enstehenden Ddmpfe. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbe- 
hygiene. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fir Gewerbehygiene. 
Neue Folge. Heft 18. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1927. 35 pp. 3.30 marks. 
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This publication provides a summary of the work of a technical committee of 
the German Industrial Hygiene Association appointed to study the problem of 
drawing off vapours in the process of varnishing by dipping or spraying. After 
considering the principal solvents employed in varnishing and recalling the health 
risks attached, the authors describe various exhaust systems used in the drawing 
off of vapours and moisture emitted during the varnishing process. This well 
illustrated volume includes model regulations relating to lacquering, and, more 
especially, precautions against fire. 


Walbling, Paul. Gesetz aber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung 
vom 16, Juli 1927, Das Arbeitsrecht Deutschlands. Band X. Berlin and Vienna, 
Industrieverlag Spaeth und Linde, 1927. 118 pp. 

Contains the text of the new German Act on unemployment insurance and 
employment exchanges, together with an historical introduction and an index. 


Wolfson, Theresa. The Woman Worker and the Trade Unions. New York, 
International Publishers, 1926. 224 pp. 


Zanthier, Dr. Neue Kolonisationspolitik. Die Lésung der Erwerbslosenfrage. 
Berlin, Verlag Die Britcke zur Heimat. 47 pp. 


Zentrale Landwirtsehaftlicher Genossenschaftsverbande der Schweiz. VJ//. 
Jahresbericht dber das Geschdaftsjahr 1926-27. Zurich. 15 pp. 

Annual report of the Federation of Swiss Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
1926-1927. 

Zentralverband der Angesteliten in Industrie, Handel und Verkehr. Der Kampj 
um die Angestelllenversicherung (Pensions- und Krankenversicherung der Privat- 
angestellten). Teplitz-Schénau, 1927. 48 pp. Kr. 2.50. 


Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch 1927. Funfundzwanzigster 
Jahrgang. Zweiter und Dritter Band. Edited by Heinrich KaurMann. Hamburg, 


1927. 745 pp. and 620 pp. 

The second volume of the year-book of the Central Union of German Distributive 
Co-operative Societies for 1927 contains the reports for 1926 of the Wholesale 
Society of Distributive Co-operative Societies, the two insurance societies Volks- 
farsorge and Eigenhilfe, and ten district unions affiliated to the Central Union. 

The third volume includes the reports of the twenty-fourth Congress of the 
Central Union, the thirty-third general meeting of the Wholesale Society, the 
fifteenth general meeting of the Publishing Society, the fourteenth general meeting 
of the Eigenhilje, together with the reports of the congresses of the ten district 


unions. 
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